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THE SHADOW OF ASHLYDYAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


PART THE SECOND. 
I, 


ALL-SOULS’ RECTORY. 


At the eastern end of Prior’s Ash was situated the church and rectory 
of All Souls’. A valuable living, the Reverend Isaac Hastings its in- 
cumbent. The house, enclosed from the high road by a lofty hedge, 
was built, like the church, of grey stone. It was a commodious residence, 
but its rooms, save one, were small, This one had been added to the 
house of late years: a long, though somewhat narrow room, its three 
windows looking on the flowered lawn. A very pleasant room to sit in 
on a summer's day, when the grass was green, and the many-coloured 
flowers, with their gay brightness and their perfume, gladdened the 
senses, and the birds were singing and the bees and butterflies sporting. 

Less pleasant to-day. For, the skies wore a grey hue; the wind sighed 
round the house with an ominous sound, telling of the coming winter ; 
and the mossy lawn and the paths were dreary with the yellow leaves, 
decaying as they oh Mrs. Hastings, a ladylike woman of middle 
height and fair complexion, stood at one of these windows, watching the 
bending of the trees as the wind shook them; watching the leaves fall- 
ing. She was remarkably susceptible to surrounding iiemed ; seasons 
and weather holding much power over her: but that she was a clergy- 
man’s wife, and, as such, obliged to take a very practical part in the 
duties of life, she might have subsided into a valetudinarian. 

A stronger gust sent the leaves rustling up the path, and Mrs, Hastings 
slightly shivered : 

“‘ How I dislike this time of year!” she exclaimed, “I wish there 
was no autumn.” 

**T like the autumn: although it heralds in the winter.’ 

The reply came from Mr. Hastings, who was pacing the carpet, 
thinking over the next day’s sermon: for it was Saturday morning. 
Nature had not intended Mr. Hastings for a parson, and his sermons 
were the bane of his life. An excellent man; a most efficient pastor of 
a parish; a gentleman, a scholar, abounding in good practical sense ; 
but mot a preacher. Sometimes he wrote his sermons, sometimes he 
tried the without-book plan; but, let him do as he would, there wag 
always a conviction of failure, as to his sermons winning their way to his 
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hearers’ hearts. He was under the middle height, with keen aquiline 
features, his dark hair already sprinkled with gre 
“T like the winter,” said Mrs. Hastings, in Raat “T like a snowy 
day ; I like a frosty one, when the hoar-frost hangs in icicles from the 
trees and the ; I do not grumble at a soaking rain. But 
an the leaves colour, and fall, siding’ the trees bare, and the 
autumn wind moans its sad song, it is that which I dislike. It speaks 
too forcibly of the decay that awaits us all : 


Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s Lecath, 
And stars to set : but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, oh death! 


I never see the leaves fall, but those lines come into my memory; and 
then they haunt me for day s,” concluded Mrs. Hastings. 

The lines sounded to the rector something like what he would have 
called rank rubbish, for he was a plain-speaking man. ‘‘ Who are they 
by ?” asked he. “ They are not Shakspeare’s.” 

Mrs. Hastings laughed. “ Not by anybody with a name so illus- 
trious. J met with them many years ago, and they impressed themselves 
upon my memory. As | tell you, they come into it without effort of 
mine, whenever I see the leaves as we see them now.” 

~ am glad the wind has changed,” remarked the rector. ‘ We 

good-by to the fever. While that warm weather lasted, I 
aes + had my fears of its breaking out afresh. It was but coquetting 
with us. I wonder—— 

Mr. Hastings stopped, as if lapsing into thought. Mrs. Hastings 

ired what his “ wonder” might be. 

“1 was thinking of Sir George Godolphin,” he continued. “ One 
thought leads to,another and another, until we have a strange train: if 
we wanted to trace them back. Beginning with dead leaves, and ending 
with—metaphysies.”’ 

* What are you talking of, Isaac ?” his wife asked, in surprise. 

A half smile crossed the thin, delicate lips of Mr. Hastings. “ You 
spoke of the dead leaves : that, led to the thought of the fever ; the fever 
to the bad draimage; the bad drainage to the declaration of Sir Geonge 
Godolphin that, af he lived till next year, it should be remedied, even 
though he had to pay the expense himself. Then the train went on to 

late upon whether Sir George would live ; and next upon whether 
this change of weather may not cause my lady to relinquish her journey ; 
and lastly, to Maria. Cold Scotland, if * we are to have a season of bleak 
winds, cannot be beneficial to Sir George.” 

e tex | Godolphin has set her mind upon going. She is not likely to 

it.” 

‘Mark you, Caroline,” said Mr. Hastings, halting in his promenade, 
and standing opposite his wife, “it is her dread of the fever which is 
sending her to Scotland. But for that, she would not go, now that it is 
so late in the year.” 

“ She has dreaded the fever very much, I know.” 

“‘ Dreaded it to folly, we might be tempted to say, only that there are 
¢ertain natures which cannot help this dread, and I suppose Lady Go- 
dolphin’s is one. She did not like to run away from Sir George in his 
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rous illness, and so lay herself open to the comments of Prior's 
Ash ; but I am sure she wished to run. With this change in the weather, 
from warmth to cold, and the fever subsiding, I should not now be sur- 
prised if she alters her plans, and remains at home. I hope she will.” 

“Why?” asked Mrs. Hastings. 

“On Maria’s account. I do not wish Maria to go to Scotland.” 

“You said so yesterday, Isaac; and answered me evasively when I 
inquired your reason. What may your objection be ?”’ 

Mr. Hastings knitted his brow. “ It is an objection more easy to feel 
than to tell.” 

“When the invitation was given in the summer, you were pleased that 
she should go.” 

“Yes; I acknowledge it: and, had they gone then, I should have felt 
no repugnance to the visit. But 1 now do feel a repugnance to it, so 
far as Maria is concerned; an unaccountable repugnance. If you ask 
me to explain it, or to tell you what my reason is, I can only answer that 
Iamunable. It is this want of reason, good or bad, which has prevented 
my entirely withdrawing the consent I gave. I essayed to do so, when 
Lady Godolphin was here on Thursday; but she pressed me closely, and, 
having no sound or plausible argument to bring forward against it, my 
opposition broke down.” 

“ T cannot see why you should object to her going!” exclaimed Mrs, 
Hastings. “It is a desirable visit for Maria in all ways.” 

‘TI feel that: and yet, that an aversion to it has taken possession of 
me, is a fact not to be controverted. There is a feeling at work within 
me, which would prompt me yet to keep her at home.”’ 

“TI should have the laugh at you then, Isaac. You sometimes call us 
women to account for acting, as you phrase it, without reason. I hope 
you will not so needlessly interfere with this little pleasure offered to 

aria.” 

Did the concluding words, spoken with the slightest touch of severity, 
of mockery, decide the rector to put aside his idea of objection and recur 
to itno more? From that time he did not again mention it. Never was 
there a man less given to whims and fancies than the Reverend Isaac 
Hastings. His actions and thoughts were based on the sound principle 
of plain matter-of-fact sense: he was all practical; there was not a grain 
of ideality in his composition, 

At that moment a visitor’s knock was heard. Mrs. Hastings won- 
dered who it could be. The habits of the rectory were known and 
respected in Prior’s Ash, and it was not customary to pay indiscriminate 
visits to it upon a Saturday. Mrs. Hastings took an active part in her 
household, especially so with her children, and the concluding day of the 
week was a busy pne. She now did what many another lady does, if 
she would only confess to it; opened the door the space of an inch to re- 
connoitre, as a servant crossed the hall to answer the knock. 

“TT declare it is Maria!’ Mrs. Hastings exclaimed, throwing the door 
wider. ‘* My dear, how early you have come down! I did not expect 
you till the afternoon.”’ 

Maria Hastings came in. She wore her grey Cashmere cloak, so soft 
and fine of texture, so delicate of hue; a pretty morning dress, and a 
straw bonnet trimmed with white. A healthy colour shone on her 
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delicate face, and her eyes were sparkling with inward happiness. V 
attractive, very ladylike, was Maria Hastings. ”, 

“TI was obliged to come this morning, mamma,” she said, when greet- 
ings had passed. “Some of my things are here yet which I wish 
to take, and I must collect them and send them to the Folly. We start 
on Monday morning early : “ae must be packed to-day.” 

“One would suppose you were off for a year, Maria,” = Mr. 
Hastings, “to hear you talk of ‘collecting your things.’ How many 
trunk-loads have you already at the Folly ?” 

“Only two, papa,” she replied, alien and wondering why Mr. 
Hastings should speak with asperity. ‘‘ They are trifles, chiefly, that I 
have come for; books, and such-like: not for clothes.” 

“ Your papa thought it likely that Lady Godolphin would not now go, 
as the fine weather seems to be leaving us,” said Mrs. Hastings. 

“Oh yes she will,” replied Maria. “Her mind is fully made up. 
Did you not know that the orders had already been sent into Berwick- 
shire? And some of the servants went on this morning.” 

“ Great ladies change their minds sometimes,” remarked Mr. Hastings, 
in a cynical tone. 

Maria shook her head. She had untied the strings of her bonnet, and 
was unfastening her mantle. ‘ Sir George, who has got up to breakfast 
since Thursday, asked Lady Godolphin this morning whether it would 
not be late for Scotland, and she resented the remark. What do you 
think she said, mamma? That if there was nothing else to take her to 
Scotland, this absurd rumour, of the shadow’s having come again, would 
drive her thither.” 

“What's that, Maria ?” demanded the clergyman, in a sharp, displeased 
accent. 

“ A rumour has arisen, papa, that the shadow is appearing at Ashly- 
dyat. It was seen on Wednesday night. On Thursday night some of 
us went to the ash-trees——” 

* You went?” interrupted the rector. 

“Yes, papa,” she answered, her voice growing timid, for he spoke in 
a tone of great displeasure. ‘I, and Miss Godolphin, and Bessy. We 
were not alone: George Godolphin was with us.” 

“And what did you see?” eagerly interposed Mrs. Hastings, who pos- 
sessed more of the organ of marvel in her composition than her husband. 

“* Mamma, we saw nothing. Only the Dark Plain lying quietly under 
the moonlight. There appeared to be nothing to see; nothing unusual.” 

“ But that I hear you say this with my own ears, I should not have 
believed you capable of giving utterance to folly so intense,” sternly ex- 
claimed Mr. Hastings to his daughter. ‘ Are you the child of Christian 
parents P have you received an enlightened education ?”’ 

Maria’s eyelids fell under the reproof, and the soft colour in her cheeks 
deepened. 

“ That a daughter of mine should confess to running after a ‘ shadow!’ ” 
he continued, really with more asperity than the case seemed to warrant: 
but the rector of All Souls’ was one who would have deemed it little less 
heresy to doubt his Bible, than to countenance a tale of superstition. He 
repudiated such with the greatest contempt: he never, even though proof 
positive had been brought before his eyes, could accord, to such, an iota 
of credence, “ An absurd tale of a ‘shadow,’ fit only to be told to those 
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who, in their blind credulity, formerly burnt poor creatures for witches ; 
fit only to amuse the gaping ears of ignorant urchins, whom we put in 
our fields to frighten away the crows! And my daughter has lent her- 
self to it! Can this be the result of your training, madam ?”—turning 
angrily to his wife. ‘Or of mine ?”’ 

“] did not run after it from my own curiosity ; I went because the rest 
went,” deprecatingly answered poor Maria, in her confusion, all conscious 
that the stolen moonlight walk with Mr. George Godolphin had been a 
far more powerful moving motive to the expedition, than the “ shadow.” 
“ Miss Pain saw it on the Wednesday night; Margery saw it ¥ 

“ Will you cease ?” broke forth the rector. “ ‘Saw it!’ If they said 
they saw it, they must have been labouring under a delusion ; or else 
were telling a deliberate untruth. And you do not know better than to 
repeat the ignorance! What would Sir George think of you ?” 

“I should not mention it in his presence, papa. Or in Lady Godol- 
hin’s.”” 

“‘ Neither shall you in mine. It is not possible’—Mr. Hastings stood 
before her and fixed his eyes sternly upon hers—* that you can be a be- 
liever in it ?”” 

“] think not, papa,” she answered, in her strict truth. To truth, at 
any rate, she had been trained, whether by father or by mother: and she 
would not violate it, even to evade displeasure. “ I think that my feeling 
upon the point is curiosity ; not belief.”’ 

“Then that curiosity implies belief,” sternly replied the rector. “ If 
a man came to me and said, ‘ There’s an elephant out there, in the 
garden,’ and I went forth to see, would not that prove my credence in the 
assertion ?” 

Maria was no logician ; or she had answered, “ No, you might go to 
prove the error of the assertion.” ‘ Indeed, papa, if 1 know anything 
of myself, 1 am not a believer in it,” she repeated, her cheeks growing 
hotter and hotter. “If I were once to see the shadow, why then r 

“Be silent! be still!” he cried, not allowing her to continue. “I 
shall think next I am talking to that silly dreamer, Janet Godolphin, Is 
it she who has imbued you with this tone of mind ?” 

Maria shook her head. There was an under current of consciousness, 
lying deep in her heart, that if a “tone” upon the point had been insen- 
sibly acquired by her, it was caught from one far more precious to her 
heart, far more essential to her very existence, than was Janet Godolphin. 
That last Thursday night, in running with George Godolphin after this 
tale of the shadow, his arm cast lovingly round her, she had acquired the 
impression, from a few words he let fall, that he must be a believer in it. 
She was content that his creed should be hers in all things: had she 
wished to differ from him, it would have been beyond her power. Mr. 
Hastings appeared to wait for an answer. 

‘‘ Janet Godolphin does not intrude her superstitious fancies upon the 
world, papa. Were she to seek to convert me to them, I should not 
listen.” 

‘‘ Dismiss the subject altogether from your thoughts, Maria,’’ com- 
manded the rector. ‘If men and women would perform efficiently their 
allotted part in life, there is enough of hard substance to occupy their 
minds and their hours, without losing either the one or the other in 
‘shadows.’ ‘Take you note of that.” 
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“ Yes, papa,” she dutifully answered, knowing whether she 
had deserved the lecture, or not, but glad that it was at an end. 
‘‘ Mamma, where is Grace?” 

“In the study. You can go to her. There’s David!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hastings, as Maria left the room. , 

A dees EaEdet eae bed appeared ix the garden, giving rise to the 


ing remark of Mrs. Hastings. If you have not forgotten last 
month’s paper, you may remember that Godolphin spoke of a man 
who had expressed his pleasure at seeing father out agaim. She 
called him “ Old Jekyl.” Old Jekyl lived in a cottage on the outskirts 
of Prior’s Ash. He had been im his days a working gardener, but rheu- 
matism and ing age had put him beyond work now. . There was a 

i en ground to his cottage, and it was made uctive. 
saa are oa frit vate grown in it; and a small board, fain front 
of the laburnum-tree at the gate, intimated that “Cut flowers are sold 
here.”” There were also hives of bees. Old Jeky! (Prior’s Ash never 
dignified him by any other title) had no wife: she was dead: but his 
two sons lived with him, and they followed the occupation that had been 
his. I could not tell you how many gardens in Prior’s Ash and its 
environs those two men kept in order. Many a family, not going to 
the expense of keeping a regular gardener, some, perhaps, not able to go 
to it, entrusted the care of their garden to the Jekyls, paying them a 
stipulated sum yearly. The plan answered well. The gardens were 
kept in order, and the Jekyls earned a good living: both masters and 
men being contented. 

They had been named Jonathan and David: and were as opposite as 
men and brothers could well be, both in nature and appearance. Each 
was worthy in his way. Jonathan stood six feet three, if he stood an 
inch, and was sufficiently slender for a genteel lamp-post : rumour went 
that he had occasionally been taken for one. An easy-going, obliging, 


' talkative, mild-tempered man, was Jonathan, making his opmion a 


with everybody’s. Mrs. Hastings was wont to declare that if she were 
to say to him, “ You know, Jonathan, the sun never shone,” his answer 
would be, “ Well, ma’am, I don’t know as ever it did, over bright, like.” 
David had the build of a Dutchman, and was taciturn upon most subjects. 
In manner he was somewhat surly, and would hold his own opinion, 
especially if it touched upon his occupation, against the world. 

Amongst others who employed them in this way, was the rector of 





, All Souls’. They were in the habit of coming and going, to that or any 
" other garden, as they pleased, at whatever day or time suited their con- 


venience ; sometimes one brother, sometimes the other, sometimes one of 
the two boys they employed, as they might arrange between themselves. 
Any garden entrusted to their care, they were sure to keep thoroughly in 
order; therefore their time and mode of doing it was not interfered with. 
Mrs. Hastings suddenly saw David in the garden. 

“T will get him to sweep those ugly dead leaves from the paths,” she 
exclaimed, throwing up the window. “ David!” 

David heard the call, turned round, and looked. Finding he was 
wanted, he advanced in a leisurely, independent sort of manner, giving 
his attention to the beds as he passed them, and stopping to pluck off 
any dead flower that offended ms eye. He gave a nod as he reached 
Mrs. Hastings, the features of his face not relaxing in the least. The 
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nod was a mark of respect, and meant as such ; the only demonstration 
of respect commonly shown by David. His face was not an ugly face, 

too flat and broad ; it was fair in complexion, and his eyes were 
blue. 

“ David, look how the leaves have fallen! how they lie upon the 

und !”” 

David gave a half glance round, by way of answer, but he did not 
speak. He knew the leaves were there, without looking. 

“ You must clear them away,” continued Mrs. Hastings. 

“No,” responded David to this. “ ”Twon’t be of no use.” 

* But, David, you know how very much I dislike to see these withered 
leaves,” rejoined Mrs. Hastings, in a voice of pleading more than of 
command. Command answered little with David. 

“Can’t help seeing of ’em,” persisted David. “ Leaves will wither ; 
and will fall; it’s the natur’ of ’em to doit. Ife one of them, lying 
there now, was raked up and swep’ away, there’d be as man dies 
again to-morrow morning. I can’t neglect my beds to fad with them 
leaves—and bring no good to pass, after all.” 

“ David, I do not think anybody ever was so self-willed as you!” said 
Mrs. Hastings, laughing in spite of her vexation. 

“TI know my business,’’ was the answer of David. “If I gave in, at 
my different places, to all the missises’ whims, how should I get m 
work done? the masters, they’d be for blowing of me up, thinking it 
were idleness. Look at Jonathan! he lets himself be swayed any way; 
and a nice time he gets of it, among ’em. His day’s work’s never 
done.” 

“You will not suffer the leaves to lie there till the end of the season !” 
exclaimed Mrs, Hastings. “They would be above our ankles as we 
walked.” 

“May be they would,” composedly returned David. “TI have cleared 
’em off about six times this fall, and I shall clear em again. But not as 
long as this wind lasts.” 

“Is it going to last, David?” inquired the rector, appearing at his 
wife’s side, and laughing inwardly at her failure in diplomacy. 

David nodded his usual salutation as he answered. He would some- 
times relax so far as to say “Sir” to’\Mr. Hastings, an honour paid 
exclusively to his pastoral capacity. ‘* No, it won’t last, sir. We shall 

t the warm weather back again.” 

“ You think so!” exclaimed the rector, in an accent of disappointment. 
Experience had taught him that David, in regard to being weather-wise, 
was a very oracle. 

“ T am sure so,” answered David. ‘“ The b’rometer’s a going fast on to 
heat, too.” 

“Is it,” said Mr. Hastings. “You have often told me you put no 
faith in the barometer.” 

“No more I don’t: unless other signs answers to it,” said David. 
“The very best b’rometer going, is old father’s rheumatiz. There was 
a sharp frost last night, sir.” 

“I know it,” replied Mr. Hastings. “A few nights of that, and the 
fever will be driven away.” 

“ We shan’t get a few nights of it,” said David. “ And the fever has 
broke out again.” 














































sir,” returned phlegmatic David. 
now, and he said, as he passed, that the fever had 


showed itself in a fresh place.” 
* Do you know where ?” ss i 
“ He said, I b’lieve; but I di 


He "tcatch it. I ~~ femaneings 
Ao lag gig Nar taza Ais p” Ms 

i away ere speaking ; i from the 
impression that the 4 t “talk” was not te mg = a enpelar 
“Tf this is true, Lady Godolphin will be sure to go,” observed Mr. 
Hastings, more in self-soliloquy than to his wife. It proved that the 
visit to Scotland was still uppermost in his hts. “I shall go out 
and see if I can glean any news,” he added. “I do trust it may be a 
ge Fenn Cap sree with a broad brim, the 

one a rim, 

sinatliniiines a eee he saw 
Mr. Snow, who was the most popular doctor in Prior’s Ash, coming 
along quickly in his gig. Mr. Hastings held out his hand, and the groom 


“ A ke ?—-this fresh rumour of the fever ?” 

“Too true, I fear,” replied Mr. Snow. “I am on my way thither 
now ; just summoned.” 

“ Who is attacked ?” 

“Sarah Anne Grame.”’ 

The name appeared to startle the rector. “Sarah Anne Grame!” he 
uttered. “She will never battle through it!” The doctor raised his 
eyebrows, as if he thought it doubtful, himself, and signed to his groom 
to hasten on. 

“Tell Lady Sarah I will call upon her in the course of the day,” 
called out Mr. Hastings, as the gig sped on its way. “I must ask 
Maria if she has heard news of this,’’ he continued, in self-soliloquy, as 
he turned within the rectory gate. 

Maria Hastings had found her way to the study. To dignify a room 
by the appellation “study” in a clergyman’s Na would at once 
impart the idea that it must be the private sanctum of its master, conse- 
crated to his sermons and his other clerical studies. Not so, however, in 
the rectory of All Souls’. The study there was chiefly consecrated to 
litter, and the master had less to do with it personally, than with almost 
any other room in the house. There, the children, boys and girls, 
played, or learnt lessons, or practised ; there, Mrs. Hastings would sit to 
sew when she had any work about, too plebeian for the polite eyes of 
visitors. 

Grace, the eldest of the family, was twenty years of age, one year 
older than Maria. She bore a great resemblance to her father ; and, like 
him, was more practical than imaginative. She was very useful in the 


house, and took much care off the hands of Mrs. Hastings. It happened 
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that all the children, five of them besides Maria, were this morning at 
home. It was holiday that day with the boys. Isaac was next to Maria, 
eee Sone yon one had died between them; Reginald 
was next; Harry last ; and came a little girl, Rose. They ought to 
have been preparing their lessons; were supposed to be so by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hastings: in point of fact, they were gathered round Gains, who © 
was seated on a low stool solving some amusing puzzles from a new book 
They started up when Maria entered, and went dancing round her. 

Maria danced too; she kissed them all; she sang aloud in her 
glad joyousness of heart. What was it that made that heart so glad, 
bright as a very Eden? The ever constant presence in it of George 
Godolphin. 

* ton you come home to stay, Maria ?” 

“‘T have come home to go,” she answered, with a gleeful laugh. “ We 
start for Scotland on Monday, and I want to hunt up lots of things.” 

“ Tt is fine to be you, Maria!” exclaimed Grace, with a sensation very 
like envy. ‘“ You get all the pleasure, and I have to stop at home and 
do all the work. It is not fair. 

“ Gracie dear, it will be your turn next. I did not ask Lady Go- 
dolphin to invite me, instead of you. I never thought of her inviting 
me, being the younger.” 

“ But she did,” grumbled Grace. 

‘“‘ I say, Maria, you are not to go to Scotland,” struck in Isaac. 

“Who says so?” cried Maria, her heart standing still, as she halted 
in one corner of the room with at least half a dozen arms round her. 

‘‘ Mamma said yesterday she thought you were not: that papa would 
not have it.” 

“Ts that all?” and Maria’s pulses coursed on again. “I am to go: 
I have just been with papa and mamma. They know that I have come 
to get my things for the journey.” 

* Maria, who goes ?” 

“ Sir George and my lady, and I and Charlotte Pain.” 

‘“‘ Maria, I want to know why Charlotte Pain goes?” cried Grace. 

Maria laughed. “ You are like Bessy Godolphin, Grace. She asked 
the same question, and my lady answered, ‘ Because she chose to invite 
her.’ I can only repeat to you the same reason.” 

“‘ Does George Godolphin go?” 

“No,” replied Maria. 

“Oh, doesn’t he, though!” exclaimed Reginald. ‘Tell that to the 
marines, mademoiselle.” 

‘He does not go with us,” said Maria. ‘Or, if he does, I am not 
acquainted with the arrangement. Regy, you know you will get into 
hot water if you use those sea vemoe 

“ Sea phrases! that is just like a girl,” retorted Reginald. “If I set 
on and let out a little quarter-deck lan , there’s nobody here to ex- 
plode at it, unless you and Grace turn into enemies. What will you ey 
me that George Godolphin is not in Scotland within a week after you all 

t there ?” 
ae I will not lay anything,” said Maria, who in her inmost heart hoped 
and believed that George would be there. 

“Catch him stopping away if Charlotte Pain goes!’’ went on Regi- 
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ned, “ Twas at the having a tuck-out with 
came heard 2 little.” | 

“ What did you hear?” breathed Maria. She could not help the ques- 
tion : any more than she could help the wild-beating of her heart at the 

words. 

“J did not catch it all,” said Reginald. “Tt was about Scotland, 
though, and what they should do when they were there. Mrs. Verrall’s 
carriage came ae nie ne ae An out-and-out flirt is 

Grace threw her keen dark eyes upon Maria. “ Do not let 
him flirt with you,” she said, in a marked tone. “ You like him; I do 
not. I never thought George Godolphin worth his salt.” 

“ That's just like Grace!” exclaimed Isaae. “ Taking her likes and 
dislikes! and for no cause, or reason, but her own crotehets and preju- 
dices. He is the nicest fellow gomg, is George Godolphin. Charlotte 
Pain’s is a new face and a beautiful one: let him admire it.” 

“ He admires rather too many,” nodded Grace. 

“ As long as he does not ms 9 yours, you have no i to ble,” 
rejoined Isaac, provokingly : and Grace flung a bundle of work at him, 
Be Ges teh Slieed aguhant ber. 

child, you have got my crayons there!” ex- 

claimed happening to cast her eyes upon the table, where Rose 
to be at anything but mischief. 

one or of the sketching pencils, Maria,” said Miss Rose. 

“T shan’t hurt them. I am making a villa with two towers and some 





“T shall i want sketchi ceils,” rejoined Maria, 
taking them El aely Godolphin pence Hoe are a. lovely views 
about the place. Rose, what have you been doing? The pencils are 
half cut away! You must have used a table-knife to hack them in this 
manner !” 

“ The boys would not lend me any of their penknives,” was the little 

§ excuse. 

** Some find her a common il; there are about,”” said 
Maria, coking ion of her wee Plenty 

“ Maria, it ~ got so late in the year that you ought to have taken 
your winter clothes,” said Grace. 

“ Maria, what do think ? we had such # row in school yesterday !” 
roared . “Old Peters threatened to expel a few.” 

“I say, ia, is Charlotte Pain going to take that thorough-bred 


hunter one pe d. 

PI ne eee Isaac: ‘‘ saddled and bridled. She'll have him 
i in the railway carriage ; put him in the corner seat opposite Sir 
George. Regy’s brains may do for sea—if he can get there; but they 
are not sharp enough for land.” 

“They are as as yours, at any rate,” flashed Reginald. “Wh 
should she not take Hien eter . 
“ Be quiet, you boys,” said Grace. “Maria, how frequently shall you 
write to us?” 

In this desultory sort of way were they engaged, when disturbed by 






























‘What do you call this?” demanded Mr. Hastings, when he had 
leisurely surveyed the scene. ibe 2 ” rete Te 
They uietness ir places; Reginald with hi 
his hai Vetoes peck tated Seah olla qnaaee! 
laugh. Mr. Hastings addressed his second daughter. 
“ Have you heard anything about this fresh outbreak of the fever ?” 
“ No, papa,” was the reply of Maria. “ Has it broken out again?” 
“T hear that it has attacked Sarah Anne Grame.” 
“Oh, papa!” uttered Grace, clasping her hands in sorrowful con- 
sternation. “ Will she ever live through it?” 
Just the same doubt, you see, that had occurred to the rector. 


IL. 


THOMAS GODOLPHIN’S LOVE. 


For nearly a mile beyond All Souls’ Rectory, as you went out of 
Prior's Ash, there were scattered houses and cottages. In one of them 
lived Lady Sarah Grame. We take our ideas from associations ; and, in 
speaking of the residence of Lady Sarah Grame, or Lady Sarah Any- 
body, imagination might conjure up some fine old mansion, with its 
proper appurtenances ; grounds, and servants, and carriages, and grandeur : 
or, at least, a ‘‘ villa with two turrets, and some cows,” as Rose Hastings 
expressed it. 

Far more like an humble cottage than a fine mansion, was the abode of 
Lady Sarah Grame. It was a small, pretty, detached white house, con- 
taining eight or nine rooms at the most; and, they, not very large ones. 
A plot of ground before it was crowded with flowers: far too crowded, 
for good taste, as David Jekyl would point out to Lady Sarah: but Lady 
Sarah loved flowers, and would not part with one of them. 

The daughter of one soldier, and the wife of another, Lady Sarah had 
scrambled through life amidst bustle, perplexity, and poverty. Some- 
times quartered in barracks, sometimes following the army a ; out 
of one place into another; never settled anywhere for long. It was an 
existence not to be envied: although it is the lot of many. She was 
Mrs. Grame then, and her Coker the captain, was not a very good 
husband to her: he was rather too fond of amusing himself, and he 
threw all the care upon her shoulders. She passed her days nursing her 
sickly children, and endeavouring to make one sovereign go as far as two. 
One morning, to her own uns ble embarrassment, found herself 
converted from plain private Mrs. Grame into Lady Sarah. Her father 
— of a peer in a very remote relative, and came unexpectedly into 

title. 

Had he come into money with it, it would have been more welcome ; 
but, of that, there was but a scanty supply. A poor, poor Scotch peerage, 
it was, with but narrow estates; maa Gar, encumbered. Lady Sarah 
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the honour which had fallen to her share, unless 


: 
i 


z 


ff, 


upon 


she 


lost 
Ash, which 
her 


8 wi 
to leave her; the whole not exceeding five hundred 
She took the white co 
of “Grame House :” and the mansions in the vicinity of 
content not to laugh, but to pay respect to her as an 


partial woman. She had but those two daughters, 
them was as contrasted as li 


more in accordance with it. 


She had much sorrow ; 


ee a ee eee left, Sarah Anne 


ed with 


limited means. 
idow, and the interest of a sum which her father 


husband ; and, next, her father. Chance 
was near hef husband’s native place; and 
All she was her 


then just built, and dignified 


t is with darkness. 
an inordinate affection, almost amounting 


el, she did not care. What could be the reason of 
What is the reason that 


parents (many such may be found) will 


love some of their children, and dislike others? They cannot tell, any 
more than Lady Sarah could. Ask them, and they will be unable to 
give you an answer. It does not lie in the children: it often happens 


those, obtaining the least love, will be the most worthy of it. 
was the case here. Sarah Anne Grame was a pale, sickly, 


Such 
fretful girl ; 


full of whims, full of complaints, giving trouble to everybody about her. 


Ethel, with her sweet countenance an 


her m heart made the sun- 


shine of the home. ‘She bore with her sister’s exacting moods, she bore 
with her mother’s want of love; she loved them both, and waited on 
them, and carolled forth her snatches of song as she moved about the 
house, and was as happy as the day was loxg. Ask the servants: they 


kept on 


two: and 


was soon to be ap 
a and cherished: for Ethel was the affianced wife of Thomas 
phin. 

On the morning already mentioned, when you have heard it said that 


the fever had broken out again, Sarah Anne Grame awoke, ill. 


y ey would tell you that Miss Grame was cross and 
h; but that Miss Ethel was worth her weight in gold. The gold 
iated; transplanted to a home w it would be 


In her 


impatient, fretful way she called out to Ethel, who ~ in an adjoining 


room. Ethel was fast asleep: but she was accustom 


to be roused out 


of her bed at unseasonable hours by Sarah Anne, and she threw on her 
dressing-gown and hastened to her. 


“T want some tea,” began Sarah Anne. 


I can 


Sarah Anne was really of a 
lain of being “ ill” rf 


Anne, and s 


“T am as ill and thirsty as 


sickly constitution, and, to hear her com- 


“ thirsty,” was nothing unusual. Ethel, in her 
oving nature, her sweet patience, received the information with as much 
concern as though she had never heard it before. She bent over Sarah 


ke tenderly. 


“Where do you feel pain, dear? In your head ?—or chest? What 


is it ?” 


“*T tell you that I am ill and thirsty, and that’s enough,” peevishly 
answered Sarah Anne. J iad tg? 


“Go and 
“As soon as I possibly can,” said Ethel, soothingly. “There is no 


get me some tea.” 
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fire The maids are not up. I do not think it can be later than six, 
look of the morning.” 
* ~ © Very well!” sobbed Sarah Anne—the sobs being contrived by the 
catching up of her breath in temper, not by tears. ‘ You can’t call the 
maids, I suppose! and you can’t put yourself the least out of the ver 
to alleviate m em you want to go to bed again and Sleep till 
eight o’clock ! When I am dead, you'll wish you been more like a 
sister. You possess ie rude health yourself, and you can feel no 
compassion for anybody who does not.” 

An assertion unjust and untrue: like many another, made by Sarah 
Anne Grame. Ethel did not possess “rude health,” though she was 
not, like her sister, always ailing ; and she felt far more compassion than 
Sarah Anne deserved. 

“TI will see what I can do,” she gently said. ‘“ You shall soon have 
some tea.” 

Passing into her own room, Ethel hastily dressed herself: when Sarah 
Anne was in one of her exacting moods, there could be no more bed for 
Ethel. “I wonder,” she thought to herself, ‘“ whether I could not get 
up the fire, without calling the servants? They had so hard a day’s 
work yesterday, for mamma kept them both at the cleaning from morn- 
ing till night. Yes: if I can only find the sticks, I’ll make the fire.”’ 

She went down to the kitchen, hunted up what was required, laid the 
fire and lighted it. It did not burn up well. She thought the sticks 
must be damp, and she got the bellows. There she was on her knees, 
blowing at the fagots, aa sending the blaze up amidst the coal, when 
some one came into the kitchen. 

‘Miss Ethel !”’ 

It was one of the servants, Elizabeth. She had heard moving in the 
house, and had risen. Ethel explained that her sister felt ill, and tea 
was wanted. 

“Why did you not call us, Miss Ethel ?” 

“8 You went to rest late, Elizabeth. See how well I have made the 
1 

“Tt is not ladies’ work, miss.” 

“ T think ladies should put on gloves when they undertake it,” merrily 
laughed Ethel. “ Look at my black hands.” 

“ What would Mr. Godolphin say if he saw you now, Miss Ethel ? 
Kneeling down upon the bricks, lighting a fire !” ’ 

“Mr. Godolphin would say I was doing right, Elizabeth,” returned 
Ethel, a shade of reproof in &* firm tone, though the allusion caused the 
colour to mantle in her cheeks. The girl had been with them some time, 
and assumed more licence than a less respected servant would have been 
allowed to do. 

The tea ready, Ethel carried a cup of it to her sister, with a slice of 
toast that they had made. Sarah Anne drank the tea at a draught, but 
she as with a shiver from the toast. She seemed to be shivering 
much. 

“Who was so stupid as to make that? You might know I should not 
eat it. I am too ill.” 

Ethel began to think that she looked unusually ill. Her face was 
flushed, shivering though she was, her lips were dry, her heavy eyes 









































“ Or to get you some eau de Cologne ?” 
“T would like you to stop till things are asked for, and not to worry 


ap vote aggre ever has 
: thought she saw, and the doubt, 
half dread, which had arisen within her. “I think I had better call 
mam if she sees nothing 
unusual the matter with Sarah Anne, she will only be ‘with me.” 

Proceeding te her mother’s chamber, Ethel softly. Lady 
Sarah slept still, but the entrance aroused her. 

“Mamma, I do not like todisturb you ; I was unwilling todo it: but 


is 
“Til again? And only last week she was in bed three days! Poor 
1 Is it her chest ?” 

ma, she seems unusually ill. Otherwise I should not have dis- 
turbed + I feared—I thought—you will be angry with me if I say, 
perhaps 

Pig Sosin! Don’t:stand like a.statue, Ethel.” 

te ee “Dear mamma, suppose it should be the 
ver 


For one startling moment, Lady Sarah felt as if a dagger was piercing 
her: the next, she turned upon Ethel. Fever for Sarah Anne! how 
dared she prophesy it? A low common fever, confined to the poor and 
the town, and which had gone away ; or, all but! Was it likely to turn 
itself back again and come up here to attack her darling child! What 
did Ethel mean by it ? 

Ethel, the tears in her eyes, said she hoped it would prove to be only 
a common headache; that it was her love for Sarah Anne which awoke 
her fears. Lady Sarah proceeded to the sick-chamber; and Ethel fol- 
lowed. Her ladyship was not accustomed to observe caution, and she 
spoke freely of “the fever’’ before Sarah Anne; apparently for the pur- 
pose of casting blame at Ethel. 

Sarah Anne did not catch the fear: she ridiculed Ethel as her mother 
did. Forsome hours Lady Sarah did not catch it, either. She would 
have summoned medical advice at first, but that Sarah Anne, in her 
peevishness, she would not have a doctor. Later she grew 
worse, and Mr. Snow was sent for. You saw him in his gig hastening to 
the house. 

aa Sarah came forward to receive him, Ethel, full of anxiety, near 
her. She was a thin woman, with a shrivelled face and a sharp red nose, 
her grey hair banded plainly under a close white net cap. Her style of 
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head-dress never varied. It consisted always of a plain net cap with a 
se net border, trimmed with the ribbon that is called “love.” Her 

dresses she had not put off since the death of Captain Grame : and 
intended never to do so. 

She grasped the arm of Mr. Snow. “ You must save my child!” © 

“Higher aid permitting me,” the surgeon answered. “ Why-do you 
assume it to be the fever? For the last six weeks I have been summoned 
by timid parents to a score of ‘ fever’ cases; and when I have arrived, in 
hot haste, they have turned out to be no fever at all.” 

“ This is the fever,” replied Lady Sarah. “ Had I been more willing 
to admit that it was, you would have been sent for hours ago. It was 
Ethel’s fault. She suggested at daylight that it might be the fever; and 
it made my darling girl so angry that she forbid my sending for advice. 
But she is worse now. Come and see her.” 

Mr. Snow laid his hand upon Ethel’s head with a fond gesture, as he 
followed Lady Sarah. All Prior’s Ash loved Ethel Grame. 

Tossing about her uneasy bed, her face crimson, her hair floating un- 
tidily round it, lay Sarah Anne, shivering still. The doctor gave one 
glance at her: it was quite enough to satisfy him that Lady Sarah was 
not mistaken. 

“Ts it the fever?” impatiently asked Sarah Anne; unclosing her hot 
eyelids. 

“ If it is, we must drive it away,” said the doctor, cheerily. 

“ Why should the fever have come to me?” she rejoined, her tone one 
of rebellion. 

“Why did I get thrown from my horse last year, and break my arm ?” 
returned Mr. Snow. ‘“ These untoward things do come to us.” 

“To break an arm is nothing—people always get well from that,” 
irritably answered Sarah Anne. 

“ And we will get you well from the fever, if you will be quiet and 
reasonable.” 

“Tam so hot! My head is so heavy !” 

Mr. Snow, who had called for water and a glass, was mixing up a 
white powder which he had produced from his pocket. She drank it 
without opposition, and then he lessened the weight of the bed-clothes, 
and afterwards turned his attention to the chamber. It was close and hot; 
and the sun, which had just burst forth brightly from the grey skies, 
shone full upon it. 

“You have got that chimney stuffed up!” he exclaimed. 

“Sarah Anne will not allow it to be open,” said Lady Sarah, “ She 
is sensitive to cold, dear child, and feels the slightest draught.” 

Mr. Snow walked to the chimney, turned up his coat cuff and wrist- 
band, and pulled down a bag filled with shavings. Some soot came with 
it, and covered his hand; but he did not mind that. He was as little 
given to ceremony as Lady Sarah to caution, and he went leisurely up to 
the wash-hand-stand to wash it off. 

“ Now, if 1 catch that bag, or any other bag up there again, obstruct- 
ing the air, I shall pull down the bricks next time and make a good big 
hole that the sky can be seen through. Of that I give you notice, my 
lady.” 

Nov.—voL. CXXTIT. NO. COCCXCI. T 
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next pulled the window down at the top, behind the blind; but the: 
chamber, at its best, did not find favour with him. “ It-is not airy; it. 
i “Is there not a better ventilated room in the 
moved to it.” 


shines , 
It would appear that Ethel’s thus speaking must have reminded Mr. 


id his hands upon the chimney bag, he now laid them upon her 
shoulders, and marshalled her outside the door. 

ve sr stairs, Miss Ethel. And do not come within a mile of 
this again, until I give you leave.”’ 

But, meanwhile, Sarah Anne was talking also, imperiously and fret- 
fully. ‘I will not be moved into Ethel’s room! It is not furnished with 

the comforts of mine. It has only a bit of bedside carpet! I will 
not ge there, Mr. Snow.” 

“ Now look you here, Miss Sarah Anne!” said the surgeon, firmly. 
“Tam responsible for getting you well out of this illness; and I shall 
take my own way todo it. If not, if I.am to be contradicted at every 
suggestion, Lady Sarah can summon somebody else to attend you: I will 
not undertake it.’’ 

“ My darling, you shall not be moved to Ethel’s room,” cried my lady, 
a “you shall be moved to mine. It is larger than this, you 
know, Mr. Snow, with a thorough draught through it, if you choose to 
put the windows and door open.” | 

“ Very well,” said Mr. Snow. ‘Let me find her in it when I come 
up again this evening. And if there’s a carpet on the floor, take it up. 

/arpets never were intended for bedrooms.”’ 
e went into one of the sitting-rooms with Lady Sarah when he de- 
scended. ‘ What do you think of the case?” she eagerly asked. 

“ There will be some difficulty with it,” was his candid reply. “ Lady 
Sarah, her hair must come off.” 

“ Her hair come off!” uttered Lady Sarah, aghast. ‘ That it never 

shall! She has the most lovely hair! What is Ethel’s hair, compared 
to hers ?” 
“ You heard the determination I expressed, Lady Sarah,” he quietly 
said. 
“ But Sarah Anne will never allow it to be done,” she returned, 
shifting the ground of remonstrance from her own shoulders. ‘ And, 
to do it in opposition, would be enough to kill her.” 

“Tt will not be done in opposition,” he answered. ‘ She will be un- 
conscious before it is attempted.” | 

Lady Sarah’s heart sank. “You anticipate that she will be dange- 
rously ill !” 

“In these cases there is always danger, Lady Sarah. But worse cases 
than—as I believe—hers will be, have got well over it.” 

If I lose her, I shall die myself!” she passionately uttered. ‘“ And, 
if she is to have it badly, she will die! Remember, Me. Snow, how weak 
she has always been !” 

“ We sometimes find that the weak of constitution battle best with an 
epidemic,” he replied. “ Many a hearty one has it struck down and taken 
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“ Everything shall be done as you wish,” said Lady Sarah, speaking 
meekly, in her great fear. 

Very well. There is one caution I would encnestiy <anpamna agen 
you: thet of keeping Ethel from the sick-room.” 

“‘ But there is nobody to whom Sarah Anne is so acsustasnall, ba a 
nurse,” objected Lady Sarah. 

“Madam !” burst "forth the doctor in his heat, “ would you subject 
Ethel to the risk of taking the infection, in deference to Sarah Anne’s 
selfishness, or to yours? Better lose all the treasures your house contains, 
than lose Ethel!” . She is its greatest treasure.” 

“ T know how remarkably prejudiced you have always been in Ethel’s 
favour !” resentfull Lady Sarah. 

“ If I disliked her as much as I like her, I should be equally solicitous 
to guard her from the danger of infection,” said Mr. Snow. “If you 
choose to put Ethel out of consideration, you cannot put Thomas Godol- 
phin ; in justice to him, she must be taken care of.” 

Lady Sarah opened her mouth to reply ; but closed it again. Strange 
words had been hovering upon her lips: “If Thomas Condniphin were 
not blind, his choice would have fallen upon Sarah Anne; not upon 
Ethel.” In her heart, that was a sore topic of resentment: for she was 
fully alive to the advantages of a union with a Godolphin. Those words 
were swallowed down; to give utterance to others, 

“ Ethel is in the house; and therefore must be liable to take the in- 
fection, whether she visits the chamber or not. I cannot fence her round 
with an air-tight wall, so that not a breath of tainted atmosphere shall 
touch her. | would if I could: but I cannot.”’ 

“I would send her from the house, Lady Sarah. At any rate, I forbid 
her to go near her sister. I don’t want two ager on my hands, instead 
of one,” he added, in his quaint fashion, as he took his departure. 

He was about to get into his gig, when he saw Mr, Godolphin ad- 
vancing with a quick step. “ Which of them is it who is seized?” in- 
quired the latter, as he came up. 

“ Not Ethel, thank goodness!” responded the surgeon. “ It is Sarah 
Anne. I have been recommending my lady to send Ethel from home. 
I should send her, were she a daughter of mine.’ 

“Ts Sarah Anne likely to have it dangerously ?” 

“T think she will. Is there any necessity for your going to the house 
just now, Mr. Godolphin ?” 

Thomas Godolphin smiled. ‘“ There is no necessity for my keeping 
away. I do not fear the fever any more than you do,” 

He passed into the garden as he spoke, and Mr. Snow drove away. 
Ethel saw him, and came running out. 

“Oh, Thomas, do not come in! do not come!” 

His only answer was to take her upon his arm and enter. He threw 
open the drawing-room window, that as much air might circulate through 
om house as was possible, and stood at it with her, holding her before 

im. 

“Ethel! what am I to do with you ?” 

“To do with me! -What should you do with me, Thomas ?”’ 
t2 
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‘tk pence Ho Angin I cannot afford to let this danger 
load | onal ” she whispered. 3 

He knew that : had a brave, unselfish heart. But he was afraid 
for her, for he loved her with a jealous love ; jealous of any evil that 
might come too near her. 

“I should like to take you out of the house with me now, Ethel. I 
should like to take you far from this fever-tainted town. Will you 
come ?” 

She looked up at him with a smile, the colour rising in her face. 
“ How could I, as ?” 

Anxious thoughts were passing through the mind of Thomas Godol- 
phin. We-cannot put aside the convenances of life ; though there are 
times when they press upon us with an iron weight. He would have 

iven almost his own life to take Ethel from that house: but how was 
to do it? No friend would be likely to receive her: not even his own 
sisters : they would have too much dread of the infection she might bring. 
He would fain have carried her off to some sea-breezed town, and watc 
over her and guard her there, until the danger should be over. None 
would have protected her more honourably than Thomas Godolphin. But 
—those convenances that the world has to bow down to! how would the 
step have accorded with them? Another thought, little less available for 
common use, through his mind. 

“ Listen, Ethel!” he whispered. ‘It would be but the getting a 
license, and half an hour spent at All Souls’ with Mr. Hastings. It could 
be all done, and you away with me before nightfall.” 

She scarcely understood his meaning. Then, as it dawned upon her, 
she bent her head and her blushing face, laughing at the wild impro- 
bability. 

a Thomas! Thomas! you are only joking. What would people 
sa >» 

“ Would it make any difference to us, what they said ?” 

“It could not be, Thomas,” she whispered, seriously; “it is as a vision 
impossible. Were all other things meet, how could I run away from my 
sister, on her bed of dangerous illness, to marry you?” 

Ethel was right: and Thomas Godolphin felt that she was. The 
convenances must be observed, no matter at what cost. He held her 
fondly against his heart. 

“If aught of ill should arise to you from your remaining here, I shall 
blame myself as long as life shall last. My love! my love!” 

Mr. Godolphin could not linger. He must be back at the bank, for 
Saturday was their most busy day of all the week, it being market-day 
at Prior’s Ash: though he had snatched a moment to quit it when the 
imperfect news reached him. George was in the private room alone 
when he entered. “Shall you be going to Lady Godolphin’s Folly this 
evening, George ?” he inquired. 

“The Fates permitting,” replied Mr. George, who was buried five 
fathom deep in business: though he would have preferred to be five 
fathom deep in pleasure. ‘ Why ?” 

“You can tell my father that I am sorry not to be able to spend an 
hour with him, as 1 promised. Lady Godolphin will not thank me to 
be running from Lady Sarah’s house to hers just now.” 
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“ Thomas,” warmly spoke George, in an impulse of kindly feeling, 
“T do hope it will not extend itself to Ethel !” 
“T hope not,” fervently breathed Thomas Godolphin. » 


IT. 
CHARLOTTE PAIN. 


A Fine old door of oak, a heavy door, standing deep within a portico, 
inside which you might almost have driven a coach-and-six, intro- 
duced you to Ashlydyat. The hall was dark and small, the only light 
admitted to it being from mullioned windows of stained glass. Innu- 
merable passages branched off from the hall; one peculiarity of Ashly- 
dyat being, that you could scarcely enter a single room in it, but -you 
must first go down a passage, short or long, to get to it. Had the house 
been designed by any architect with a head upon his shoulders and a 
little common sense within it, he might have made a handsome mansion 
of spacious and noble rooms; as it was, the rooms were cramped and 
narrow, cornered and confined; and the good space was taken up by 
these worthless passages. 

In the least sombre room of the house, one with a large modern 
window (put into it by Sir George Godolphin to please my lady, just 
before that whim came into her head to build the Folly), opening upon 
a side gravel walk, were two ladies, on the evening of, this same Satur- 
day. Were they sisters? They did not look like it. Charlotte Pain 
you have seen. She stood underneath the wax-lights of the chandelier, 
tall, commanding, dark, handsome; scarlet flowers in her hair, a scarlet 
bouquet in her corsage; her dress a rich silk of cream colour with scarlet 
sprigs upon it. She had in her hand a small black dog of the King 
Charles species, holding him up to the lights, and laughing at his anger : 
he was snarling fractiously, whether at the lights or the position, might 
be best known to his mistress; while at her feet barked and yelped an 
ugly Scotch terrier, probably because he was not also held up: for dogs 
are like men, and covet what they cannot get. 

In a dress of pink gauze, with pretty pink cheeks, smooth features, and 
hazel eyes, her hair auburn, interlaced with pearls, and her height 
scarcely reaching to Miss Pain’s shoulder, was Mrs. Verrall. She was 
younger than her sister: for sisters they were: a lady who passed 
through life with easy indifference, or appeared to do so, and called her 
husband “ Verrall.” She stood before the fire, one of those delicate 
white Indian screens in her hand, to shade her face from the blaze. The 
room was hot, and the large window had been thrown open. So calm 
was the night, that not a breath of air came in to stir the wax-lights: the 
wind, which you heard moaning round the rectory of All Souls’ in the 
morning, worrying the leaves and displeasing Mrs. Hastings, had dropped 
with sundown to a dead calm. 

“ Charlotte, I think I shall make Verrall take me to town with him! 
The thought has just come into my mind.” 

Charlotte made no answer. Possibly she did not catch the words ; for, 
the dogs were barking and she laughing louder than ever. Mrs, Verrall 
stamped her foot petulantly, and her voice rang through the room, 
“Charlotte, then! do’ you hear me? Put that horrible little brute 
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down: or I will ring for them to be taken away! One might as well 
keep a screaming cockatoo! I say I have a great mind to go up to 
town with Verrall.” 

“ Verrall would not take you,” responded Charlotte, putting her King 
Charles on the back of the terrier. 

“ Why do you think that ?” 

“ He goes up for business only.”’ 

“Tt will be so dull for me, all alone!” complained Mrs. Verrall. 
“You in Scotland, he in London, and I moping myself to death in this 
gloomy Ashlydyat! I wish we had never taken it!” 

Charlotte Pain bent her dark eyes in surprise upon her sister. ‘ Since 
when have you found out that you do not like Ashlydyat ?” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know. It is a gloomy place inside, especially if you 
contrast it with Lady Godolphin’s Folly. And they are beginning to 
whisper of ghostly things being abroad on the Dark Plain !” 

“For shame, Kate!’ exclaimed Charlotte Pain. “ Ghostly things! 
Oh, I see !—you were laughing.” 

* Is it not enough to make us all laugh—these tales of the Godolphins ? 
But I shall convert it into a pretext for not being left by myself here, 
when you and Verrall are away. Why do you go, Charlotte?” Mrs. 
Verrall added, in a tone which had changed to marked significance. “ It 
is waste of time.” 

The colour heightened in Charlotte Pain’s cheeks. She would not 
take the innuendo. ‘1 never was in Scotland, and shall like the 
visit,” she said, picking up the King Charles again. “I enjoy fine 
scenery: you do not care for it.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Verrall, “it is the scenery that draws you, is it? 
Take you care, Charlotte.” 

“ Care of what ?” 

“Shall I tell you? You must not fly into one of your tempers and 

ull my hair. You are growing too fond of George Godolphin.” 

Charlotte Pain gave no trace of “ flying into a temper ;” she remained 
perfectly cool and calm. “ Well?” was all she said, her lip curling. 

“If it would bring you any good; if it would end in your becoming 
Mrs. George, I should say, well; go into it with your whole heart and 
energy. But it will not end so: and your time and plans are wasted.” 

‘“* Has he told you so much?” ironically asked Charlotte. 

“Nonsense! There was one in possession of the field before you, 
Charlotte—if my observation goes for anything. She will win the 
race ; you will not even be in at the distance chair. I speak of Maria 
Hastings.” 

“You speak of what you know nothing,”’ carelessly answered Charlotte 
Pain, a self-satisfied smile upon her lips. 

“Very well. When it is all over, and you find the time has been 
wasted, do not say I never warned you. George Godolphin may be a 
prize worth entering the lists for; I do not say he is not: but there is no 
chance of your winning him.” 

Charlotte Pain tossed the dog upwards and caught him as he descended, 
a strange look of triumph on her brow. 

* And—Charlotte,” went on Mrs. Verrall, in a lower tone, “there is 
a proverb, you know, about two stools. We may fall to the ground if 
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we try to sit upon them both at once. How would Dolf like this expedi- 
tion to Scotland, handsome George being in it ?” 

Charlotte’s eyes flashed now. I care no more for Dolf than I care 
for——not half so much as I care for this poor little brute. Don’t bring 
up Dolf to me, Kate!” 

«As you please. I would not mix myself up with your private affairs 
for the world. Only, a looker-on sometimes sees more than those engaged 
in the play.” 

Crossing the apartment, Mrs. Verrall traversed the passage that led 
from it, and opened the door of another room. There sat her husband 
at the dessert-table, drinking his wine alone, and smoking a cigar. He 
was a slight man, double the age of his wife, his hair and whiskers yellow, 
and his eyes set deep in his head: rather a good-looking man on the 
whole, but a very silent one. “I want to go to London with you,” said 
Mrs. Verrall. 

‘* You can’t,” he answered. 

She advanced to the table and sat down near him. “ There’s Charlotte 
going one way, and you another ye 

* Don’t stop Charlotte,” he interrupted, with a meaning nod. 

«« And I must be left in the house by myself; to the ghosts and dreams 
and shadows they are inventing about that Dark Plain. I will go with 
you, Verrall.” 

“ should not take you with me to save the ghosts running off with 
you,” was Mr. Verrall’s answer, as he pressed the ashes from his cigar on 
a pretty shell, set in gold. ‘I go up incog. this time.” 

“Then I'll fill the house with guests,” she petulantly said. 

“ Fill it, and welcome, if you like, Kate,” he replied. “ But, to go to 
London, you must wait for another opportunity.” 

“ What a hateful thing business is! I wish it had never been in- 
vented !”” 

‘“‘ A great many more wish the same. And have more cause to wish 
it than you,” he dryly answered. “Is tea ready ?” 

Mrs. Verrall returned to the room she had left, to order it in. Char- 
lotte Pain was then standing outside the large window, leaning against 
its frame, the King Charles lying quietly in her arms, and her own ears 
on the alert, for she thought she heard advancing footsteps: and the 
seemed to be stealthy ones. The thought—or, perhaps, the wish—that 
it might be George Godolphin, stealing up to surprise her, flashed into 
her mind. She bent her head and stroked the dog, in the prettiest un- 
consciousness of the nearing footsteps. 

A hand was laid upon her shoulder. “ Charlotte !” 

She cried out. A genuine, sharp cry of dismay, dropped the King 
Charles, and bounded into the room. The intruder followed her. 

* Why, Dolf!” uttered Mrs. Verrall in much astonishment. “Is it 

fou?” 

: “It is not my ghost,” replied the gentleman, holding out his hand. 
He was a little man with fair hair, Mr. Rodolf Pain, cousin to the two 
ladies. ‘‘ Did I alarm you, Charlotte?” 

“ Alarm me!” she angrily uttered. “ You must have sprung out of 
the earth.” 

“TI have sprung from the railway station. Where is Verrall ?”’ 
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“Why have you come down so unexpectedly?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Verrall. 

“To see Verrall. I go back to-morrow.” 

“ Verrall up to-morrow night.” 

“T know aye And that is why I have come.” 

“You might have waited to see him in London,” said Charlotte, her 
equanimity not yet restored. 

“Tt was necessary for me to see him before he reached London. 
Where shall I find him, Mrs. Verrall ?”’ 

“In the dining-room,” Mrs. Verrall replied. “ What can you want 
with him, in this hurry ?”’ 

“ Business,” laconically replied Rodolf Pain, as he quitted the room in 
search of Mr. Verrall. 

It was not the only interruption. Ere two minutes had elapsed, Lady 
Godolphin was shown in, causing Mrs. Verrall and her sister nearly as 
much surprise as did the last intruder. She had walked over from the 
Folly, attended by a footman, and some agitation peeped out through 
her usual courtly suavity of manner. 

* Can you be ready to start with us to-morrow morning instead of 
Monday ?” she Cosa, of Charlotte Pain. 

** To-morrow will be Sunday !” returned Charlotte. 

““The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath: re- 
member Who it was spoke that to us,” said Lady Godolphin, with some 
sternness. “ It is the argument I have just been obliged to bring forward 
to Sir George. I did not imagine you were so scrupulous.” 

She laid a stress upon the “‘ you,” and a smile crossed Charlotte Pain’s 
lips: Charlotte was certainly not troubled with over-scrupulousness upon 
these points. 

“I do not countenance Sunday travelling, if other days can be made 
use of,’ continued Lady Godolphin. ‘“ But there are cases where it is 
not only necessary, but justifiable: when we are glad to feel the value of 
those Divine words. The fever has broken out again, and I shall make 
use of to-morrow to get away from it. We start in the morning.” 

“‘T shall be ready and willing,” replied Charlotte. 

“It has appeared at Lady Sarah Grame’s,” added Lady Godolphin : 
“one of the most unlikely homes it might have been expected to visit. 
After this, none of us can feel safe. Were that fever to attack Sir 
George, his life, in his present reduced state, would not be worth an 
hour’s purchase.” 

Declining the invitation to remain, Lady Godolphin prepared to leave 
again, after giving a few momeuts, with Charlotte Pain, to the settlement 
of preliminaries for the morning. The dread of the fever had been strong 
upon her from the first; but never had it been so keen as now. Some 
are given to this dread in an unwonted degree: while the epidemic lasts 
(of whatever nature it may be) they live in a constant, racking state of 
fear, of pain. It is the death they fear: the being sent violently on the 
unknown life to come. I know but of one remedy: to make peace with 
God: death or life are alike then. Lady Godolphin had not found it. 

* Will Mr. Hastings permit his daughter to travel on a Sunday ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Verrall, the idea suddenly occurring to her, as Lady Godol- 
phin was leaving. 
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“ That is my business,” was my lady’s frigid answer. It has been said 
that she brooked not interference in the slightest degree. 

It certainly could not be called the business of Mr. Hastings. For, my 
lady and Maria, and Sir George and Charlotte Pain, were far away the 
next morning from Prior's Ash, before he received an inkling of the 
matter. That graceless George—much he cared about the sin of Sunday 
travelling !—attended them a few stations forward, getting back at night. 

“If I had but known of this, what a pretext it would have been for 
keeping Maria!” mentally uttered the dismayed rector. 





THE IRONSIDES.* 
NAVAL SONG. 
By J. E. CARvEentTeER. 


Oxp England’s glorious wooden walls 
Were once our country’s pride, 
Where’er a keel could float they all 
The world in arms defied ; 
When Netson fought and Dinpin sung, 
No Iron Ships had we, 
But arm to arm we boldly met 
The bravest on the sea! 
And so we will again, brave boys, 
In spite of wounds and scars, 
For Hearts of Oak may still be found 
In England’s jolly Tars. 


They threaten now with mail-clad ships 
Our commerce and our trade, 
The proof, my hearties, still must be 
Of what their men are made ; 
If they have castles on the deep, 
Why we can build as stout, 
’T will come to this that both, like men, 
Must meet and fight it out. 
But, spite of steam and steel, brave boys, 
There’s nothing still debars 
The British Fleet the world to beat 
With England’s jolly Tars. 
The Ironsides of England then 
Must proudly take their place, 
And steam instead of wind and tide 
Assist us to give chase ; 
A precious change is this, brave boys, 
For Tars like you and me, 
Who’ve sarved aboard a man-o’-war, 
And lived at last to see! 
Our duty still we'll do, brave boys, 
And bless our lucky stars 
That alter what they will,—they cannot 
England’s jolly Tars! 





* This song has been set to a stirring melody by Mr. W. Vincent Wallace. 
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NOTES ON NOTE-WORTHIES, 


’ OF DIVERS ORDERS, EITHER SEX, AND EVERY AGE. 


By Srr NATHANIEL. 


.... And make them menof note (do you note, men?).—Love's Labour's Lost, 
Act LI. Sc. 1. 


D. Pedro, Or, if thou wilt hold longer argument, 
Do it in notes. 
Balth. Note this before my notes, 
There’s not a note of mine that’s worth thé noting. 
D. Pedro. Why these are very crotchets that he speaks, 


Notes, notes,forsooth, and noting! 
Much Ado About Nothing, Act II.Sc.3. 


And these to Notes are frittered quite away.—Dunciad, Book I. 


Notes of exception, notes of admiration, 
Notes of assent, notesof interrogation.—Amen Corner’, c. iii. 


XLV.—Tue Emrrror Josepn II. 


Kavnitz said, “It takes a hundred years to make a great man in 
Austria.” A propos of which mot a Saturday Reviewer has affirmed that 
“Joseph II., with all his faults, was undoubtedly a great man ;’’—and 
has subjoined the query: “ Will the modern Lower Empire live long 
enough to produce another ?”* 

It is to the influence of this same Kaunitz,—“ who, like an evil spirit, 
ever attended him’’—that Menzel attributes the contradiction apparent 
in Joseph’s character, the intermixture of so much injustice with his 
most zealous endeavours to do right—for Joseph “evinced an utter 
want of feeling in his foreign policy” (alluding to Poland), and yet was, 
in his own dominions, the “ greatest enthusiast for popular liberty and 
the greatest promoter of national prosperity that ever sat upon a 
throne.”t Maria Theresa died in 1780, and Joseph II. no sooner found 
himself sole sovereign than, as this historian describes it, he began a 
multitude of reforms,—with headlong enthusiasm attempting at once to 
uproot every ancient abuse and to force upon his subjects liberty and 
enlightenment. “ Regardless of the power of hereditary prejudice, he 
arbitrarily upset every existing institution, convinced that he was pro- 
moting the real welfare of his subjects.” His reforms extended to both 
church and state, and everywhere met the same opposition. That best 
of schoolmasters, Experience, but ‘whose school fees are so heavy,” 
taught him, before he had done, the moral of our old dramatist’s adage, 
that 


Things rashly undertaken end as ill, 
But great acts thrive when reason guides the will.t 








* Saturday Review, No. 26. (1856.) 
t Menzel’s History of Germany, § cexxxviii. 
{ Beaumont and Fletcher, The Fair Maid of the Inn, Act I. Se. 1. 
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Taking into account his circumstances, position, and mental endow- 
ments, there was no monarch in Europe but this emperor, Schlegel main- 
tains, whose mission it so eminently was to determine the great contest 
of the age, and with a strong hand to guide the changes now almost in- 
evitable, in such a manner and in such a direction as to ensure the 
general well-being. While, however, most writers assign Joseph's rash- 
ness, his desire to reap the fruit as soon as he had sown the seed, without 
leaving time for its silent growth, as the main cause of the imperfect 
success of his measures, Frederick Schlegel submits that, easily as this 
tendency may be explained by the emperor’s position, education, destiny, 
and character, it does not account altogether for the failure of his plans. 
To him it appears, that it was Joseph’s neglect to win over and guide 
public opinion, that created the principal obstacles to his measures, and 
often hindered their success. This neglect ‘‘is the more to be lamented, 
as public opinion soon acquired a power so great and formidable, and 
almost exclusively governed the age. How many means, too, stood at 
his command to influence public opinion, to become the pilot of that age, 
and steer it towards the haven of universal well-being! He, the offspring 
and heir of Maximilian and Charles the Fifth, the successor of Matthias 
Corvinus, the emperor of Germany, sovereign of the French and German 
Netherlands, protector and lord of the most refined and industrious pro- 
vinces of Italy,—a man, too, of penetrating mind and restless energy and 
activity; well versed in the useful sciences; familiar with the various 
countries and peoples of Europe from personal observation; master of so 
many languages; in personal intercourse so attractive and irresistible ; 
he, we say, ought to have swayed the minds of all men, and have been 
the saving genius of Europe, by imposing silence on the storms that were 
menacing her with destruction.”* 

The character Archdeacon Coxe gives of this Kaiser is, that he un- 
doubtedly possessed many great and amiable qualities, but that these 
were counteracted by a restlessness of temper, and a rage for innovation, 
which were with difficulty controlled even in his youth, by the calm 
“udgment and wary circumspection of his mother, Maria ‘Theresa ;— 
defects aggravated by a spirit of despotism derived from his high birth, 
and fostered by his confined education. To these the historian of the 
House of Austria adds an habitual duplicity, and a disregard of the most 
solemn engagements, which sunk him in the opinion of Europe, and de- 
prived him at once of the love of his subjects, and the confidence of his 
allies. A wise statesman, it is remarked, will always consult the genius 
and temper of his people, and make even prejudice and superstition sub- 
servient to the general good: Joseph, unfortunately for himself and for 
Europe, acted in direct contradiction to this plain rule, in attempting to 
abolish deep-rooted institutions, and to extirpate prejudices and opinions 
which had been consecrated by ages. “ He expected that to be the work 
of a moment which could only be the gradual operation of successive 
years ; he never distinguished what was just and specious in theory, from 
what was reducible to practice. To use the words of his rival Frederic, 
‘his head was a confused magazine of despatches, decrees, and projects.’ 
With the most thoughtless precipitation, he made laws before he had re- 





* Schlegel’s Modern History, lectures xix., xx., xxi., passim. 
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moved the obstacles to their execution, or could discover and remedy 
their defects, and changed them with the same precipitation as they were 
made. Hence he issued an amazing number of ordinances and rescripts, 
many of which being ill digested or ambiguous, were seldom carried into 
execution. Couriers were despatched upon couriers, counteracting pre- 
ceding orders, and every new edict was modified or limited by additional 
decrees. 

“‘ With these principles, it is no wonder that his reign was a continued 
scene of agitation and disappointment. He himself bore witness to the 
folly, the inconsistency, and the impracticability of his schemes, when at 
the close of his life, he said, ‘I would have engraved on my tomb: Here 
lies a sovereign, who with the best intentions never “nil a single pro- 


ject into execution.’ ”* 


Lord Brougham accounts it in some degree unfortunate for the fame 
of Joseph, that he came after so able and celebrated a personage as his 
mother, the Rex Noster of then enthusiastic Hungary. Unfortunate, too, 
it was for him, that the Empress Queen was abel that her son, even 
when clothed by the election of the German diet with the Imperial title, 
should exercise none of its prerogatives during her life; and that so long 
after he had arrived at man’s estate, he should be held in a kind of 
tutelage by that bold and politic princess. Having, therefore, finished his 
studies,—as the noble lord goes on to say, “ and perceiving that at home 
he was destined to remain a mere cipher while she ruled, he went abroad, 
and travelled into those dominions in Italy nominally his own, but where 
he had no more concern with the government than the meanest of his 
subjects ; and from thence he visited the rest of the Italian states. An 
eager, but an indiscriminate thirst of knowledge distinguished him 
wherever he went ; there was no subject which he would not master, no 
kind of information which he would not amass; nor were any details 
too minute for him to collect.” Lord Brougham admits that nothing can 
be more praiseworthy than a sovereign thus acquainting himself 
thoroughly with the concerns of the people over whom he is called to 
rule ; and even that the undistinguishing ardour of his studies can lead to 
little other harm than the losing time, or preventing the acquisition of 
important matters by distracting the attention to trifles. But Joseph’s 
activity, complains his critic, was as indiscriminate as his inquiries, and he 
both did some harm and exposed himself to much ridicuie by the conduct 
which it prompted: he must needs visit the convents and inspect the work 
of the nuns; nor rest satisfied until he imposed on those whose needle 
moved less quickly than suited his notions of female industry, the task of 
making shirts for the soldiery. ‘So his ambition was equally undistin- 
guishing and unreflecting ; nor did he consider that the things which it 
led him to institute might well be void of all merit in him, though highly 
important iu those whose example he was following to the letter regardless 
of the spirit.” Thus, to give a sufficiently far-fetched illustration, 
because the Emperor of China encourages agriculture by driving, at some 
solemn festival, a plough with the hand that holds at other times the 
celestial sceptre, the Emperor of Germany must needs plough a ridge in 
the Milanese, where of course a monument was erected to perpetuate 
this act of princely folly. 





~ —— 





* Coxe’s History of the House of Austria, vol. iii. ch. exxx. 
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But of all his admirations, that which Kaiser Joseph entertained for 
the great enemy of his house, his mother, and his crown, is styled by 
Lord Brougham “ the most preposterous.” During the Seven Years’ War, 
which threatened the existence of all three, he would fain, we are told, 
‘have served a campaign under Frederic II.; and although he might 
probably have had the decency to station himself on the northern 
frontier, where Russia was the enemy, yet no one can wonder at the 
Empress Queen prohibiting her son from taking the recreation of high 
treason to amuse his leisure hours, and occupying his youth in shaking 
the throne which he was one day to fill. At length, however, the day 
arrived which he had so long eagerly panted for, when he was to become 
personally acquainted with the idol of his devotion. His inflexible parent 
had, in 1766, prevented them from meeting at Torgau ; but three years 
after they had an interview of some days at Neiss, in Silesia, the im- 
portant province which Frederic had wrested from the Austrian crown. 
The veteran monarch has well conveyed an idea of his admirer in one of 
his historical works, which indeed contains very few sketches of equal 
merit: ‘Il affectait une franchise qui lui semblait naturelle; son 
caractére aimable marquait de la gaieté jointe a la vivacité ; mais avec le 
désir d’apprendre, il n’avait pas la patience de s’instruire.’” And cer- 
tainly, Lord Brougham observes, this impatience of the means, propor- 
tioned to an eagerness for the end, was the distinguishing feature of 
Joseph’s whole character and conduct through life, from the most im- 
portant to the most trivial of his various pursuits.* 

While the proposed meeting at Torgau, in 1766, was the topic of 
European politicians far and wide, we find the Earl of Chesterfield thus 
discussing it, after his pungent manner, in a letter to his son: ‘ The 
emperor, by your account, seems very well for an emperor ; who, by being 
above the other monarchs in Europe, may justly be supposed to have had 
a proportionably worse education. I find, by your account of him, that 
he has been trained up to homicide, the only science in which princes are 
ever instructed; and with good reason, as their greatness and glory singly 
depend upon the numbers of their fellow-creatures which their ambition 
exterminates. If a sovereign should, by great accident, deviate into 
moderation, justice, and clemency, what a contemptible figure would he 
make in the catalogue of princes! I have always owned a great regard 
for King Log. From the interview at Torgau, between the two 
monarchs, they will be either a great deal better or worse together; but 
I think rather the latter, for our namesake, Philip de Comines, observes, 
that he never knew any good come from ‘I'abouchement des rois.’. The 
King of Prussia will exert all his perspicacity to analyse his imperial 
majesty ; and I would bet upon the one head of his black eagle, against 
the two heads of the Austrian eagle ; though two heads are said, prover- 
bially, to be better than one.’’*t+ His lordship adds a wish that he had 
the direction of both the monarchs, that, under his inspiration, they 
might together deprive France of Lorraine and Alsace. He was a de- 
monstrative admirer of Frederick the Great ; and had his life been pro- 
longed, we can fancy him eating his words, one by one (with no sour faces 





* See Historical Sketches of Statesmen, &c., First Series, vol. ii. pp. 207-223, 
passim. (Edit. 1845.) 
Tt Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, No. 399; July 11, 1766. 
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the while), about Joseph’s homicidal tendencies and training, and recog- 
nising in his imperial majesty that “great accident,” a royal deviation 
into clemency and justice. 

Another im monarch, by the way, exhibited a similar ardour of 
admiration for Frederick. This was the Czar Peter—Semiramis Ca- 
therine’s worser half. 

Joseph himself, on the other hand, remembering Catherine and St. 
Petersburg in 1780, might say with Shakspeare’s foolish knight, I was 
adored once, too. Joseph flattered the Czarina to the far end of her long 
tether, and humoured her to the high tip-top of her bent. She thought 
him a love of a man. She treated him as every inch aking. When 
they parted, Catherine was in a flood of tears; and on Joseph’s stooping 
to kiss her hand, she fairly flung her arms about him, and hugged the 
Kaiser to her heart. When the Crown Prince of Prussia arrived, with a 
view to eclipse the departing emperor, and to win her majesty to Prussian 
rather than Austrian preferences, he found himself snubbed and cold- 
shouldered, and indeed, before long, was told to be off—lest Russia, other- 
wise a coldish country, might become too hot to hold him. Joseph had made 
an impression which remained, and had adroitly approved himself on this 
occasion, to all comers, master of the situation. In manners and person, 
as well as political tact, he was every way in advance of the nephew of 
Old Fritz, whose unwieldy figure, awkward demeanour, and chilly 
reserve, invited nothing but odious comparisons, of which all the odium 
fell to the new comer’s share. Nothing could be less to Catherine’s mind, 
at this juncture, than to carry out the rule which bids courteous enter- 
tainers 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest. 


She did her very best to keep the Kaiser ; and she did her second best to 
make a clearance, at once and for ever, of Frederick William. That she 
failed in the former, was all the better reason for carrying her point in the 
latter instance. 

Joseph is described by Alison as an ardent reformer, a philanthropic 
philosopher, deeply imbued with the delusions of perfectibility, and im- 
patient to change everything in the civil, religious, and military adminis- 
tration of his vast states ; in the warmth of his benevolence, urging on 
many reforms neither called for by, nor beneficial to, his subjects.* 
Clarendon tells us of his restored master, that “the king had in his nature 
so little reverence for antiquity, and did in truth so much condemn old 
orders, forms, and institutions, that the objections of novelty rather 
advanced than obstructed any proposition. He wasa great lover of new 
inventions, and thought them the effect of wit and spirit, and fit to 
control the superstitious observation of the dictates of our ancestors.’’+ 
There was no very close general resemblance (unless in bonhomie ) 
between philosophic Kaiser Joseph and our Merry Monarch, but in this 
weakness for experimental innovations imputed to the latter by his con- 
servative Chancellor, the Kaiser had a plenary share. Mrs. Austin, who 
has some forcible remarks on Joseph’s “‘ humane, but rash and premature 





* History of Europe, vol. ii. ch. ix. § 49. 
+ Life of Edward, Earl of Clarendon, vol. iii. 
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attempts to force upon a backward people reforms which they were wholly 
unable to appreciate,” pronounces the “ tragical history of that illustrious 
martyr to a passionate, but most autocratic philanthropy, and an over- 
estimate of the power of men to understand their own interests,”* to be 

gnant with instruction for all who think that good government can 
coexist with popular ignorance and stupidity. The present Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg has lately been learning this =n and reporting the 
result, One may apply the moral of La Fontaine's fable— 


O vous, pasteurs @humains, et non pas de brebis, 

Rois, qui croyez gagner par raison les esprits 
D’une multitude étrangére, 

Ce n’est jamais par la que |’on en vient a bout ! 
Ll y faut une autre maniére.t 


It has been called a melancholy truth, as melancholy as it is certain, that 
the “ abominable enterprise” of the Partition of Poland, in 1770, is the 
only one of all the Emperor’s undertakings that ever succeeded. That 
partition was arranged at his second meeting with Old Fritz, which took 
place at Neustadt, the year after their original rendezvous at Neiss. 

M. Ferrari, describing “ Prussia, now become a monarchy,” with its 
absolute princes, its debauchees, its boudoir philosophers, and its en- 
lightened king,—says of the latter, that he led on the free and federal 
opposition of the States of Germany to such a height, that the Emperor 
kept falling lower and lower still, and had hard work to hold his own, 
summoning to his aid the Magyars, Pandours, Croats, and ante-historical 
races in Maria Theresa’s train. “ Joseph IL. avenges himself only in 
falling back upon his own monarchy, wherein, as chief of the despotic 
revolution, he declares himself first officer of the state, as though his 
subjects were merely stockholders in an immense joint-stock company. 
At his command, pens of servile independence make a digest of la mono- 
chomachie, wherein all the ‘ religious’ of all times, all orders, all places, 
enter an appearance, one after another, like animals of divers races 
and of opposite habits: some uttering cries by night, others keeping 
silence, others travelling to and fro; some again cloister together ; their 
plumage varies; a host of circumstances produces new diversities among 
them ; and monasteries fall by hundreds before the ordinances by which 
this imperial pleasantry is dryly enough sustained.”§ 

It was when Joseph II. had succeeded to the imperial throne and was 
employing himself in universal reforms, that Wieland produced his 
** Mirror of Gold”’—described by Philaréte Chasles as an ingenious piece 
of Utopianism, the mistakes and faults of which have been tested and 
condemned by time, that tests all things, and condemns so many. 
Wieland “deceived himself, like Joseph II., and like all speculative 
philosophers who would apply abstract theories to the government of 
men.’’ M. Chasles declares Wieland’s philosophical romance to belong, 
like Plato’s Republic and Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, to “that class of 
impossible books which would be the ruin of the world, were the authors 








* See Mrs. Austin’s valuable work on “ Germany,” comprising her contributions 
on that subject to the Edinburgh Review. 

+ Fables de la Fontaine, livre x. 11. t Lord Brougham. 
§ Ferrari, Histoire des Révolutions d’Italie, t. iv. xi™* partie, ch. iv. 
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of them to get a hearing.” Joseph himself, adds the French critic,* 
perceived before long that in this world everything is compassed about 
with difficulties and drawbacks, that the smallest reform is only achieved 
with much pains, and that fresh abuses, calling for a new set Screen 
spring up beneath the reformer’s tread. The poéte satirique, therefore, 
took up his pen anew, and set about girding at Joseph, whom he had 
previously cheered on ; the continuation of the “ Mirror of Gold” being 
a formal gibe at Joseph’s premature civilisation, introduced, Wieland 
could now see and say, without art, tact, or common sense. 

The difficulty with which the imperial reformer had to contend,—as a 
reviewer of Thompson’s “ Austria’ has observed,—in his endeavour to 
give unity, and, in fact, a national character, to his dominions, can only 
be appreciated by a study of the mass of chaotic elements of which those 
hereditary dominions were composed. Even at that time, we are re- 
minded, the Germanic Empire had declined into a mere ceremony,—and 
the cautious house of Habsburg-Lorraine was already preparing to 
transfer the supreme dignity to Austria. “Joseph began his plan of 
nationalising his possessions ; and, as was natural in his case, he began 
from the purely German point of view, and wished to establish unity in 
a German spirit. The Italians, the Magyars, the Zeckse were dissatis- 
fied. He told them plainly that he was a German, and that they must 
become German too. The use of the Latin language (the common 
tongue) was abolished in the courts of law, and German substituted. 
This created confusion. Claims of martyrdom were set up—the bolder 
_— resisted—an esprit de corps was generated in large masses.” And 
thus it became a point of honour and of pride, we are told, to repress 
even the tendency to Germanise which had previously worked in silence, 
and with some success: the rival races made themselves more distinct 
than ever; and after years of endeavour the monarch found that his 
attempt had resulted only in sowing the seeds of mutual fear and jealousy 
amongst his common subjects,—and that, in place of the passive union 
formerly subsisting, it had introduced the elements of repugnance and 
future separation. And so, adds the intelligent writer we have quoted, 
“he gave up his work in sorrow and disgust.” 

M. Villemain recognises the disciple of the French philosophes of the 
eighteenth century in Joseph II., ce monarque @ la fois philanthrope et 
despote, who with imperious zeal protected the ideas of liberty, and yet 
carried into some of his reforms a something of real intolerance. “ In 
the Brabant affair, for example, as an absolute prince he proved himself 
a tyrannical one; but he was influenced by the ideas accredited in Europe 
by French philosophy.”t Napoleon once defined Marcus Aurelius “a 
sort of Joseph II. on a larger scale, a philanthropist and sectary, holding 
intercourse with the sophists and ideologues of his time, flattering them, 
imitating them, and persecuting the Christians, just as Joseph II. did the 
Catholics of the Netherlands.”§ An old Edinburgh Reviewer, in pur- 
suit of his argument that a peculiar kind of treachery seems hereditary 





* Etudes sur l’Allemagne, IV. “ Wieland et ses Contemporains.” 

t+ Atheneum, 1849, No. 1118. 

t Villemain, Tableau du XVIIT° Siecle, t. iii., legon xii. 

§ See the first volume of M. Villemain’s “Souvenirs Contemporains” (1854), 
p. 155. 
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in Austria, after citing a variety of damaging illustrations, adds, that 
“even the purer reign of Joseph II. is not exempt from it. When in 
1787 an insurrection broke out in Belgium, this Emperor exclaimed, 
that ‘it was necessary to quench the flames of the rebellion in blood.’ 
Finding afterwards that the resistance was more obstinate than he had 
anticipated, he apparently grew milder, suppressed his resentment, dis- 
sembled, demanded conferences with the insurgents, and promised 
amnesties and oblivion; but no sooner had the storm blown over, than 
he recalled his pardon, violated all his engagements, and commenced the 
system of persecution.”* This was the unkinder cut from him who had 
been teaching them liberalism, and indoctrinating them with reform. He 
might on that account have upbraided himself in the language of Shak- 
speare’s philosophic and experimentalising Duke, to whom, in certain 
salient points of political character, Joseph has a markworthy resem- 
blance— 
Sith ’twas my fault to give the people scope, 


*T would be my tyranny to strike, and gall them, 
For what I bid them do.t 


His Flemish reforms, as Lord Brougham says, and then his attempts upon 
the liberties of the Flemings, ended in exciting an open rebellion, which 
convulsed the Netherlands at the time of his death. 

It is generally entertaining, we think, and sometimes instructive, to 
trace a fragmentary series of incidental contemporary allusions to some 
remarkable career, in the familiar correspondence, or journals, of an ob- 
server of sense and ‘position in society,”—for instance, in the voluminous 
letters of Horace Walpole. It is like looking over a file of the Times, 
for leading-article comments on the shifting aspects, from day to day, and 
from year to year, of some political question. We get the impressions 
in vogue at the time—with abundance, maybe, of inconsistencies, and 
misapprehensions, and even misrepresentations, not to mention the ap- 
proved modicum of malice; but we have the subject handled, at any rate, 
as one of then instant interest and import, with the charm of an unac- 
complished sequel, an undefined course yet to run. Let us turn to some 
of the Walpole letters, then, for current testimony of this sort, such as it 
is, by a man of wit noting down the impressions of the hour, and the 
gossip of the gazettes, as regards Kaiser Joseph the Second. About the 
earliest allusion occurs in 1766, while Walpole was in Paris, where 
rumours obtain, he says, “of a coolness, even of quarrels, between this 


Court and the new Emperor. .. .. It would not surprise me: France, 
as England has done, will find that the Court of Vienna obeys no law, 
observes no tie, but that of pride..... If this young German Cesar 


begins already, I know where he will end—at impatience to reign over 
his mother’s estates.”t This is not an auspicious commencement of our 
Horatiana: the young German Cesar is not in Walpole’s good books, to 
begin with. Years pass on—half a dozen of them; and then we come 
across this ironical note of admiration: “ Pious Maria Theresa! Humane 
Joseph, the father and idol of his people!’’§ This was written in 1772, 





* Edinburgh Review, vol. xl. p. 309. 

+ Measure for Measure, Act I. Sc. 4. 

{ Walpole’s Letters (Cunninglam’s edition), vol. iv. p. 476. 
§ Ibid., vol. v. p. 414. 
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& propos of the Partition of Poland and cognate doings. Again years roll 
on, without Joseph being discussed or mentioned in the Strawberry Hill 

tches. But in 1778 the Kaiser has his turn for another buffet, 
“T doubt that imperial philosopher, who scattered so many humane 
apophthegms last year at Paris, is a little too impatient to employ his 
Austrian talons” (there was talk of war between him and Prussia). 
«“ What a farce to visit hospitals, when one thinks of nothing but stock- 
ing them with maimed carcases! What buckets of blood it costs, before 
a prince takes his place at the table of Fame, that might be earned so 
much better by benevolence!”* Benevolence, by-the-by, being the 
asserted characteristic of the imperial philosopher m question. Again 
(April 18, 1778): “I take the Emperor to be the most impatient to be 
a Cesar, and his mother I suppose is very ready to employ him at a dis- 
tance from home.’”’ In June, Horace speculates as to Frederick of 
Prussia’s designs—whether he means to maintain his throne as warrior- 
king of Europe, or cede it “to a young Cesar. He seems to be aiming 
at a more artful crown—that of policy; and, in all probability, will attain 
it; at least, 1 am not much prejudiced yet in favour of his competitor.” 
That was quite evident.—Then again in August of the same year, after 
a little pork, sed over English degeneracy and mishaps in war: ‘“ Cesar 
seems to have made as bad a figure as we. After usurping Bavaria, he 
is forced to beg peace too. They say he is convinced of having been in 
the wrong, by a renunciation that has been found of the Emperor Albert. 
It is the first time a hero at the head of two hundred and twenty thousand 
men was ever convinced by an old parchment! His Imperial reason did 
not deign to listen to law and equity in the dismemberment of Poland ; 
nor would he now, I ween, if Lord Chief Justice Frederick had not 
enclosed him with more numerous armies.”—In the same strain, in 
March, 1779: “ Fame has shut her temple, too, in. Germany: yet I 
think both the Emperor and King of Prussia have some claim on history ; 
the latter by clipping Cesar’s soaring wings, and Cesar by having kept 
so old and so able a professor at bay for a whole campaign. Still the 
professor has carried a great point by having linked his interests with 
those of the Empire. The gratitude of those princes might soon wear 
out ; but it is their interest to maintain a great, though new, power, that 
can balance the House of Austria.” 

Skipping onwards to August, 1781, we read: “ Oh! but the Emperor ? 
—why, he is running about and sowing sayings, that are to be cited by 
Diderot and D’Alembert. However, I am mistaken if he turns out any- 
thing but an ape of the King of Prussia.” In September, we get a 
glimpse of Kaiser Joseph in a new character (but then it is through 
Strawberry Hill glasses—not unfrequently a discolouring and refracting 
medium): “ I have heard of Lady Derby’s imperial conquest ; nor should 
I wonder if her mother was immediately to transport her own rays of 
beauty to Vienna, since there is a monarch that can take up with 
remnants of charms, that indeed never were very charming.” ‘That is 
gossip for Lady Ossory’s delectation, and so is what follows: “ I have met 
Miss Lloyd at Lady Di.’s. She is superlatively inflated with the odours 








* Walpole’s Letters (Cunningham’s edition), vol. vii. p. 48. 
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that flowed from the Emperor on her and Lady Clermont. ‘ We sat 
round him, and he put us quite at our ease.’ ‘ ite would not have put 
me so,’ said I; ‘I have seen a good deal of princes in my day, and alwayg 
found, that if they put themselves at their ease, they did not at all like 
that I should put myself so.’ I demurred, too, to the great admiration : 
I remember when the Lady Clermonts of that time wept for the depar- 
ture of the Duke of Lorraine, the late emperor, and yet he proved an oaf. 
This man announces too much: we shall see.”* 

Whatever may have been Walpole’s experience of royal familiarities, 
and the shrewdness of his interpretation of them, it cannot be doubted 
that Joseph IT. was exceptionally benign and free in personal intercourse. 
The author of “Friends of Bohemia,” having occasion in one of his 
satirical portrait-sketches to remark that in those days (as contrasted 
with the present) kings were kings by the grace of God, and society was 
kept down in stiff demarcations ; whereas in these days Courts have to 
be circumspect, in the belief that familiarity breeds contempt; adds, in 
his peculiar way: “ Joseph of Austria set a terrible example of bonhomie 
to continental sovereigns; and that free and easy style of royalty has 
destroyed the principle of monarchy in Germany.’’t A republican senti- 
ment, which also has a free-and-easy style of its own. 

But to return to the Walpole letters. Before entering, however, on 
the next batch, a preliminary word or two may be offered, touching the 
feats of Kaiser Joseph as an ecclesiastical reformer, with which they are 
mainly concerned. Nine-tenths of the estates belonging, in former days, 
to the Church, were confiscated by him between 1784 and 1789; there 
being this “ vital distinction,’’ as Alison calls it, ‘“ between the proceed- 
ings of this philosophic reformer and those of our Henry VIII.—he did 
not bestow the confiscated lands on rapacious courtiers or reforming 
barons, but, with a few trifling exceptions, they were all accumulated 
into a religious fund (religionscasse) in the different provinces, from 
which provision was thereafter to be made for the spiritual wants and 
education of the people.”t He also, in defiance of all the remonstrances 
of the Pope, ordered the prayers and litanies in the churches to be per- 
formed in German, though Latin was still allowed for mass. Moreover, 
he took measures to prevent Appeals to Rome, and to retain the power 
of Ordination and Deprivation within the country. But he proceeded, 
as Lord Brougham says, in so inconsiderate a manner as to raise universal 
alarm among all classes of the clergy, and even to make the Pope under- 
take a journey from Rome with the view of turning him aside from his 
projects, by showing their dangerous consequences, ‘ A courteous re- 
ception was all the Sovereign Pontiff received ; and after his return to 
Italy, the Emperor rashly abolished the Diocesan Seminaries, reserving 
only tive or six for the whole of his vast dominions; new modelled the 
limits of the dioceses, and altered the whole law of marriage, granting, 
for the first time in a Catholic country, the liberty of divorce.”§ 
Courteous as the reception of his Holiness may be called, it does not 
seem, by a German historian’s|| account, to have been very courteous as 
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a Court of Rome understands courtesy. The road into Vienna was, 
indeed, lined by thousands as the Pope (it was Pius VI.) made his entry 
(1782). But Kaiser Joseph did not honour with his presence the mass 
celebrated by the Holy Father; nor did he allow any one to have access 
to his smell visitor without special permission ; and whenever Pius tried 
to get Joseph into conversation on business matters, the latter declared 
he understood nothing about them, must first consult his council, and 
begged that the affair might be conducted in writing. Old Kaunitz, too, 
instead of kissing the Pope’s hand when graciously extended to him, 
sped it with a prodigious show of cordiality, me shook it as if he 
really thought Pius VI. a capital fellow, and one of his best friends ; and 
when the Pope came to visit him, on the pretext of seeing his picture- 
llery, the veteran Minister, to keep up the spirit of the thing, received 
is Holiness in a light robe-de-chambre, and with as airy, jaunty a de- 
meanour as he could put on. Four weeks was the baffled Saint Pére at 
Vienna, and had to go home again, after all, re infectd. It must have 
been something in the style of Hamlet’s valediction that, in his heart, he 
took leave of innovating, intrusive, aggressive Cesar: 


Thou wretched, rash, intruding fool, farewell !* 


Then again Joseph took to removing the images from the churches, to 
show that he could (it is a Protestant liberal’s comment), in trifling as 
well as graver matters, pursue the course of premature innovation, and 
that he was ignorant of the great rule of practical wisdom in government, 
which forbids us to hurt strong and general feelings where no adequate 
purpose is to be served, how trifling or absurd soever the subject-matter 
may be to which those feelings relate. ‘The removal of images, how- 
ever, was far from the most trifling of the details into which he thrust 
his improving hand, He wearied out the clergy as well as their flocks 
with innumerable regulations touching fasts, processions, ceremonies of 
the Church, everything, as has been well observed, with which the civil 
power has the least right to meddle, and, it might be added, everything 
the most beneath a Sovereign’s regard: so that Frederic used not un- 
happily to speak of him as his ‘ brother the Sexton’ (mon frére le Sacris- 
tain).”+ Lord Brougham’s remark is just, that every one must know 
how such freaks of power, the growth of a little mind, torment and irri- 
tate their objects even more than they lower the reputation and weaken 
the authority of those who commit them. 

And all this was done by Joseph en philosophe. He provoked the 
Pope and the populace, at different times and on various grounds, strictly 
on philosophical principles. We can’t help thinking of what old Jarvis 
says of his young master, when reporting progress to the uncle, in 
Goldsmith’s play: “ Faith, begging your honour’s pardon, I’m sorry 
they taught him any philosophy at all; it has only served to spoil him. 
This same philosophy is a good horse in the stable, but an arrant jade on 
a journey. For my own part, whenever I hear him mention the name 
on’t, I’m always sure he’s going to play the fool.”t Many an observer 





* Hamlet, IIT. 4. 
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must have always felt sure of the self-same thing in Joseph's time, and in 
Joseph’s own case,—whenever a strong infusion of philosophy tinctured 
the last new rescript from the throne. 

Revenons a notre Strawberry Hill. ‘“ We hear with some surprise,” 
Walpole writes to Mann, ta Sener, 1782, “of the Emperor’s very 
rapid suffocation of nunneries, Do not the monks regret their helpmates, 
and tremble for themselves? If Ceasar could tremble, I should ask if 
Cesar had no apprehension for himself. Are all the Jesuits extinct that 
despatched poor Ganganelli? Is not the Vatican hung with sackcloth ?” 
Ganganelli, Walpole’s pet Pontiff (Clement XIV.), was the immediate pre- 
decessor of Pius VI.,whom Menzel calls the Jesuits’ tool. Hence Walpole’s 
significant queries.—A gain, in a letter to Mason (Feb. 7, 1782): “ Ifyou 
love imperial logic, pray read the Emperor’s rescript on the suppression 
of Popery ; it is a model of reasoning that may be applied to the restora- 
tion of Popery here, for it shows that everything tient uniquement de la 
volonté libre et arbitraire des Princes de la terre—did you ever see so 
happy an union as that of libre and arbitraire?” In another, to Parson 
Cole (Feb, 14), after some allusions to their political differences and 
mutual toleration: “ The Emperor seems to be of our party; but, if I 
like his notions, I do not admire his judgment, which is too precipitate 
to be judgment.” And a following one (Feb. 22) explains the allusion : 
“The act of the Emperor to which I alluded, is the general destruction 
of convents in Flanders, and, I suppose, in his German dominions too. 
The Pope suppressed the carnival, as mourning, and proposes a journey 
to Vienna to implore mercy. This is a little different from the time 
when the pontiffs trampled on the necks of emperors, and called it 
trampling super aspidem et draconem.’’ ‘The same week Horace writes 
to Mann, at Florence: “ You say that the Emperor had consented to 
receive the Pope, from whom he has taken at least a third of his tiara. 
We had heard that Cesar added, that his Holiness’s visit would be to no 
manner of purpose. Perhaps the Monarch would not dislike to return 
the super aspidem et basilicum calcabis—yet he may find an aspic under 
his feet. There is more than metaphoric poison still left in the vipers of 
the Church.”’* 

Our next excerpt, from a letter to Cole, dated March 9, 1782, is 
extra note-worthy. ‘I do not know whether the Emperor will atone to 
you for demolishing the cross, by attacking the crescent. The papers 
say he has declared war with the Turks. He seems to me to be a mounte- 
bank who professes curing all diseases. As power is his only panacea, 
the remedy, methinks, is worse than the disease. . . . I do not approve of 
convents: but, if Caesar wants to make soldiers of monks, I detest his 
reformation, and think that men had better not procreate than commit 
murder,—but what avail abstracted speculations ? Human passions wear 
the dresses of the times, and carry on the same views, though in different 
habits.”—- We must pass on to February, 1783, to get another such hit 
at the Kaiser. A postscript to Lady Ossory, of that date, informs her 
of Walpole’s having just seen in the Public Advertiser a passage in a 
etter from the Emperor to the Pope, which, says he, “informs me how 
little the delegates of Heaven have occasion to read. Cwsar tells St. 
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Peter, ‘that Ae possesses in his own breast a voice which tells what, as 
legislator and protector of Religion, he ought to pursue or desist from ; 
and that voice, with the assistance of divine Grace, and the honest and 
just character which he feels in himself, can never lead him into 
error.’ There! Madam, there is imperial infallibility to some purpose ! 
Henry VIII. undoubtedly felt the same inspiration when he became head 
of our Church. . . That inward voice, which the Greeks called Gastro- 
muthos, prattles to every monarch before he can speak himself, and did so 
to Henry VI. in his cradle, though he lived to lose everything.” —The next 
is to Sir Horace Mann, in April of the same year : ‘“‘ The Emperor destroys 
convents and humbles the Pope; the Czarina preaches toleration, but 

rotects the Jesuits; and these two philosophic sovereigns intend to 
divide Constantinople, after sacrificing half a million of lives! In one 
age, religion commits massacres; in another, philosophy. Oh! what a 
farce are human affairs!” That was Walpole’s favourite text, when 
homiletically disposed. 

In 1784, when Joseph quarrelled with the Dutch for the navigation 
of the Scheldt, Walpole writes to his friend at Florence: “ Your Lord 
Paramount seems to be taking large strides towards Holland,”—and 
afterwards again, ‘“‘ Newspapers tell me your Lord Paramount is going 
to annihilate that fictitious state, Holland. I shall not be surprised if 
he, France, and Prussia divide it, like Poland, in order to settle the 
Republic! perhaps may create a kingdom for the Prince of Orange out 
of the Hague and five miles round.” In a subsequent epistle (Nov. 8) : 
“ ] shall not wonder if Cesar, after ravaging, or dividing, or seizing half 
Europe, should grow devout, and give it some novel religion of his own 
manufacture.” Anon the papers tell Horace the Dutch are drowning 
their country to save it: he does not know much, he writes to Mann 
(Dec. 2), “of the war between the Austrian Eagle and the Frogs, 
though they say it grows very serious. The latter began the attack by 
a deluge”—which means, their opening the dykes. ‘ Your holy neigh- 
bour, no doubt, rejoices that the Huguenot commerce is thought a pre- 
ferable morsel to the temporalities of the Church, which I suspect to 
have been a weighty ingredient in Czsar’s late reformations, as they 
were in Luther’s [of whom, by the way, Walpole could never speak 
well}. Nor will he squander them, as Henry the Eighth did, on his 
courtiers.” Nor did he, as we have seen Alison remarking ; but Walpole 
implies that Joseph would appropriate them to himself, or spend them on 
war,—which he did zoé. 

Early next year, the same letter-writer tells the same recipient (Feb. 2, 
1785): “ The great scene that Europe expected is said to be laid aside, 
and that France has signified to the Dutch that they must submit to the 
Emperor, and that they will—happy news for one or two hundred thousand 
of the living! Whether the mass of murder will be diminished in future 
by that arrangement is another question. The revival of the kingdom of 
Austrian Lombardy [which, says Walpole in a foot-note, is what the 
Emperor meditated’ looks as if the eagle’s eastern wing would expand 
itself as well as the western.” Again (July 25): “ Though three 
millions sterling from the plunder of convents is a plump bellyful, I 
don’t believe the Austrian Eagle will stop there, nor be satisfied with 
private property. ... He has shown that he thinks nothing holy but the 
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holy Roman empire. . . . One can care little about the upshot of such 
squabbles. Were I to form a wish, it would be in favour of the Pontiff 
rather than of the Emperor ; as Churchmen make sts by sense and 
art, not by force and bloodshed, like Princes.”* * italics are Wal- 
le’s own. 

ile underscored that sentiment of hypothetical preference, because he 
had a strong feeling on the subject. This he shows by reiterating it, in 
a letter to Lady Ossory Umea 10, 1785): “Cesar is said to have 
already realised aoe millions sterling by the suppression of monarchism ; 

and by that wealth he will purchase a deluge of blood! Such reformers 
make one regret Popery! ... . I have been told that when this Austrian 
bird of prey set about his reform, the nobility of Flanders presented a 
memorial to him, observing that most of the monastic had not been royal 
foundations, and therefore they hoped from his Imperial equity that he 
would restore to the respective families the lands which their ancestors 
had giveu away from their posterity to the Church. Cesar made no 
reply, for he could make none that had common sense—but he did not 
seize an acre or a ducat the less.” To her Ladyship again (Sept. 17), 
a propos of her lord’s shooting campaign in Northamptonshire: “ Joseph 
II., who is as keen a sportsman as Lord Ossory, is going to shoot in 
Holland ; Lord Rodney, who is just arrived from Spa, brings, that forty 
thousand men are on their march, Others add, that this imperial mur- 
derer is in danger from a swelling in his side—I hope he will die soon! 
His death would save two hundred thousand lives to Europe at least.” 
The same good wishes again next month (Oct. 27): “ When General 
Johnstone returned [from Vienna | a fortnight ago, I told him I hoped he 
had left everybody well in Germany but the Emperor.” To Mann, 
(Oct. 30): “You may be sure I am glad that Cesar is bafiled. I 
neither honour nor esteem him. If he is preferring his nephew to his 
brother, it is using the latter as ill as the rest of the world.” (This 
refers to the election of King of the Romans.)—To the Earl of Strafford, 

in August, 1786: “ We shall be crammed, I suppose, with panegyrics 
and epitaphs on the King of Prussia; I am content that he can now have 
an epitaph. But, alas! the Emperor will write one for him probably in 
blood! and while he shuts up convents for the sake of population, will be 
stufliing hospitals with maimed soldiers, besides making thousands of 
widows!’ (To which is appended a sort of historical parallel from the 
reign of Henry V.)—The Brabant business in 1787 adds fresh fuel to 
Walpole’s flaming wrath. ‘“ Have you seen,. Madam,” he asks Lady 
Ossory (Sept. 6), ‘the horrible mandate of the Emperor to General 
Murray? Think of that insect’s threatening to sacrifice thousands of 
his fellow pismires to what he calls his dignity! the dignity of a mite, 
that supposing itself as superior as an earwig, meditates preventing hosts 
of its own species from enjoying the happine ss and the moment of exist- 
ence that has been allotted to them in an innumerable succession of ages ! 
But while scorn, contempt, and hatred kindle against the imperial insect, 
admiration crowds in for the brave pismires who so pathetically deprecate 
their doom, yet seem resigned to it. I think I never read anything more 


* Walpole’s Letters, vol. viii. pp. 174, 337, 360, 506, 518, 520, 529, 530, 539, 


575. 
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noble, more touching, than the Remonstrance of the Deputies to Prince 
Kaunitz.”—In June, 1787, we have Walpole hitting out at “two such 
bloody-minded vultures, cock and hen, as Catherine and Joseph. .. . 
Oh! I wish Catherine and Joseph were brought to Westminster Hall and 
worried by Sheridan!” Richard Brinsley had just delivered his Begum 
speech.— Again, in September: “I am glad that those gigantic incen- 
diaries, the Russian Empress and Austrian Emperor, are so hampered, 
disappointed, mortified ; nay, I prefer to them”—this is to the Countess 
of Ossory—“ the of Babylon and Pagan Turks, who were living 
quietly and honestly on the cheats and robberies of their predecessors and 
forefathers, and disturbed nobody.” With one other piece of invective 
we will conclude these Horatian amenities. It is from a letter in De- 
cember, 1789, to the same lady of title and taste: “‘ I was in town on 
Wednesday, and was told that the Emperor had made a truce for two 
months with the Flemings, which was likely to be followed by a peace. 
I am glad that they will be relieved, and that He is baffled and mortified. 
There is as wide a difference between Joseph and Louis [the Sixteenth], 
as between their present situations. The latter, without being an aggressor, 
was willing to amend a very bad government, and has been treated like 
a Sicilian Dionysius, and has seen numbers of his innocent subjects mas- 
sacred, &c. Joseph, with the flippancy of a French prater, has violated 
oaths and laws, and plundered, in order to support an unjust war of ambi- 
tion, while he is the tool of the northern Semiramis, whom I call by a 
name that sounds quite Russian, Catherine Slay-Czar.”* 

There is hardly any recognising in Walpole’s Cesar the kindly, simple, 
modest, unpretending, well-meaning Kaiser Joseph of whom we read in 
ordinary history and essay.— But he happened to fall within Lord Orford’s 
select circle of cherished aversions—an entrance into which was greatly 
facilitated in the case of royalty; and so it came to pass that for long 
years his name was consistently and systematically blackened by one of 
the best of good haters. 

About two months after the last quoted extract was written, Kaiser 
Joseph wasa dead man. He had worn himself out by incessant exertions, 
mental and bodily. His last hours gave evidence of an affectionate warmth 
of feeling, and he is said, on good church authority, to have made an 
edifying end. He expired, very tranquilly, on the 20th of February, 
1790, in his forty-ninth year. He was handsomely made—with a pair 
of eyes engagingly expressive and “ beautifully blue.” Hence the saying, 
‘“‘imperial blue,” according to Menzel, to denote that colour in other 
besides imperial eyes. 








* Walpole’s Letters, vol. ix. pp. 3, 12, 26, 28, 65, 108, 122, 128, 144, 146, 240. 
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THE GREVAVOE ELOPEMENT. 


II. 


In the quiet fashion already described was Grevavoe, and the entire island 
in which it was situated, being carried round by the revolutions of the world, 
without any appearance of change. Nothing was altering, everybody was in 
’ excellent health ; in fact, you might have thought the place had obtained 
some mysterious patent elixir, which was going to make it rival the famous 
American town “ down east,” where “no one knows how old he is, and 
when people want to die they have to go somewhere else.” M‘Candle 
was, indeed, thinking of effecting a little temporary minor revolution 
shortly. He was actually making up his mind to do in word and deed 
what he had already been doing in the language of the yom and in — 
tomimic action—viz. to “pop the question.” But unhappy, ill-fated 
M‘Candle (as Serjeant Buzfuz said in his speech in the memorable case 
“ Bardell v. Pickwick”), “the sapper and miner was at work.” The 
unfortunate divine might be compared to one of the inhabitants of grand 
old Pompeii, peacefully and cheerfully pursuing his wonted avocations, 
hopeful, looking confidently forward to a long bright future, when the 
fearful, devouring volcano burst suddenly upon him. We hurry to par- 
ticulars ; we will no longer keep our beloved reader in suspense. 

It was winter-time—January, in fact, usually the most stormy season 
in Zetland. The weather had been gloomy and wet for several weeks. 
For a whole fortnight no boat had been able to leave the island, and the 
mail-packet from Aberdeen had not made her appearance in Lerwick for 
twice as long as that. The inhabitants of Zetland were in blissful igno- 
rance of the state of public events for the last month. Anything might 
have happened: Napoleon Bonaparte—he was pursuing his career of 
glory at the period of our story—might have been crowned at London; 
the Pope might have been deposed, and the Wandering Jew appointed 
to succeed him at the Vatican ; the Priace Regent might have become an 
estimable character ; Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander might have been 
paring his pencil preparatory to sketching the ruins of St. Paul’s (only the 
late lamented noble lord was a boy then), for all the Zetlanders knew for 
certain to the contrary. Tomkins felt this very much when the winter came 
round ; it was his most painful trial. Till he came to Zetland he had never 
experienced anything of this kind, and he naturally felt himself much 
aggrieved, felt satisfied that the whole arrangement was an especial 
provision of nature to insult and annoy him personally, and grumbled 
tremendously. People were very frightened for Tomkins when these 
dark seasons came upon him. None cared to approach him but Julia. 
M‘Candle would as soon have thought of giving a pic-nic on the beach, 
or going out to sea in a tub to meet the packet, as of bearding Tomkins 
in his den at that fearful period. He shut himself up, and said he was 
studying. Being curious to know what he was salshiiiy Messrs. Bob 
and Horatio Nelson examined Tammie Sweynson on the point the first 
convenient opportunity. 

‘‘T kenow no,” said Tammie (innocent Tammie); “he rises aboot 
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twal, an’ he hes his denner at twa, an’ dan he plays da fiddle fill he hes 
his tay, an’ dan he drinks speerits an’ watter an’ plays da sheckers* ur 
bare-birkiet wi’ da certtst wi’ me fill he poe till his bed.”§ ave 
And the minister was less original in the pulpit at this season than at 
any other. He fished out from his repository of sermons the very oldest 
of his discourses, containing his very rawest and most crude reflec- 
tions on the lives of David, Abner, and Gehazzi. He knew his con- 
gation would be very limited, and that there was no chance of Miss 
Filia, or even her laughing, quizzing, little waiting-woman-Kirsty (whom 
he feared very much), making their appearance. The few people who 
came, however, were quite satisfied. The old women slept, ate caraway- 
seeds, groaned, and shed tears, just as enthusiastically as they could 
have done under the most favourable circumstances; and the elders of 
the kirk remarked to one another in the vestry afterwards, “ Hell wis a 
vera gude discoorse; but, bairns, I tink I’m heard him|| afore.” As, 
indeed, they had several times every winter since the Reverend Donald 
M‘Candle had entered on his duties as curator of souls in the district. 
Mr. Eric Sweynson, meanwhile, stuck to his shop and his accounts, 
and did with praiseworthy assiduity all that was required of him, though, 
of course, his business could not fail at this season to be much slacker 
than during more propitious weather. He did not bother his head to go 
near Tomkins; he knew the lieutenant was just then a very barrel of 
gunpowder, and was fearful lest his might be the hand to apply the 
match. Miss Julia remained in her own boudoir with Kirsty Sweynson, 
read old novels over again, talked gossip, and wrete reams of correspon- 
dence to her “dearest Harriets” and “ Cecilias,” depicting her life in 
the most romantic light, talking a good deal about sea-kings and about 
M‘Candle, whom she represented as a sort of Eugene Aram, affected by 
the wild weather to a state of melancholy frenzy, and shut up day and 
night “ studying, studying, studying ;” so that Miss Harriet and Miss 
Cecilia immediately and simultaneously pictured to themselves M‘Candle 
a pale youth with dreamy eyes and long black ringlets, sitting in a 
dressing-gown before a small lamp, with a wet towel round his head, 
drinking strong coffee, and learning Plato in the original Greek by rote; 
refreshing himself occasionally with a dip into the Hebrew Bible or 
the Differential Calculus. The young lady’s interesting brothers alone 
managed to roam about, visiting the sea-shore, on the out-look for drift- 
wood, in company with some of the ragamuffins of the neighbourhood ; 
frequenting weddings and any place where the fiddle was being played 
and a little drink was going, where they danced, shouted, and kissed 
the lasses to perfection ; and dropping in at any house where they un- 
derstood a young family of pups or kittens had been recently brought 
into the world, for the purpose of volunteering their services to assist at 
the drowning. These lads—strange as it may appear—were their revered 
parent's sole solace at that dark hour. He flogged them every Sunday 
during the continuance of the rain when they came in to meals! These 
brief moments of ecstasy stood out in glorious relief on the dark back- 





* Chequers, or sheckers, drafts. + Beggar-my-Neighbour. 
j Cards. § In this sentence, “il/” denotes “ till,” and “till” denotes “ to.” 
| The natives usually ignore the neuter-gender. 
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nd of the rest of the week ; these were the bright rays that lit up 
is sad and melancholy existence ! 

The worst of the January days had come. Nothing like it had been 
seen all that winter—nor for fifty previous winters, the old women said— 
but then old women always say these things. M*‘Candle did not get 
up at all that day, as he recounted afterwards ; and he used often to say 
he wished he never had got up more, for from that day did he date his 
miseries. At Trafalgar Hall the wind blew fierce and loud, and showers 
of sea-spray dashed over the grass-field, and over the flower-plot on to the 
very windows. The doors were barricaded, and even the Masters Tomkins 
were detained at home, where circumstances obliging them to seek re- 
creation in some innocent sedentary pursuit, and Miss Julia and Kirsty 
Sweynson having barred them out, and unanimously declined to go into 
the arrangement of “ changing clothes and going and frightening pa out 
of his wits,” they were thrown entirely upon their own resources, But as 
the poet remarks, the human mind is powerful for anything: it “ can 
make a heaven of hell—a hell of heaven!” It is full of devices. Minds 
like those of the Messrs. Tomkins can, at all events, accomplish the last 
feat described by Milton. ‘They may be beaten on the left wing, beaten 
on the right wing, beaten on the centre, but this only enables them to 
bring their fine reserved forces on the field with greater éclat. Thus the 
Messrs. Tomkins, jun., repulsed in many quarters, yet retained their 
vigour and invention. With such simple agents and instruments as two 
dogs, three cats, the kitchen poker and tongs, all the cooking utensils, 
some crockery-ware and a hand-bell, they produced a fund of amusement 
and healthful recreation most satisfactory to themselves, if not to the 
spectators and audience. But envy is malignant, and these humorous 
youths, in the midst of their happy, childlike pastime, were crushed by 
the hand of a saturnine, unsympathising opponent. Lieutenant ‘Tomkins 
had drunk a good deal of spirits—more than ordinary, for he wanted to 
put himself to sleep—and he got to sleep, and slept soundly. In his 
slumbers he had fearful dreams. He heard awful noises. He thought 
he was once more a midshipman, and had been caught behaving impro- 
perly; was ordered by the commander to the mast-head, and had almost 
reached that ‘bad eminence,” when—terrible as the whoop of the Red 
Indian—a shout rang in his ears, he started, lost his footing, fell from 
the mast, andawoke! In his ears still resounded the noises, and there 
came, loud and clear, the sound of a bell. Could it be the ship’s bell 
proclaiming that another hour had gone by? He rubbed his eyes, and 
the sense of his position flashed upon him. He was no longer “ middy 
Tomkins;” he was Lieutenant Tomkins, a man of, at least, middle age, 
and he had two sons—yes—and that was them! ‘The whole truth 
broke upon him at once! Yes, that was them, glorious thought, glorious 
opportunity! He might now do that which would send his name down 
to (immediate) posterity for at least a week, and give him subject for 
delightful reminiscence for some days to come. It was the work of a 
moment to don his dressing-gown and his slippers, to seize his walking- 
stick, to rush out. In the lobby, Messrs. Horatio Nelson and Robert 
Tomkins were fencing with the kitchen poker and their parent’s umbrella ; 
the dogs, attached together by curious folds of twine, to which the hand- 
bell was suspended, worried one another in a corner; and Miss Julia’s 
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favourite cz: hung to the stair banisters at the last gasp! Lieutenant 
Tomkins rushed upon the belligerents like a lion. To cut down the cat, 
to cut asunder the dogs, to throw one out of the window, and the other 
into the kitchen, was the work of an instant. Then his heavy hand and 
stick fell upon the mart Yells resounded on all sides; the Messrs. 
Tomkins succumbed and rolled on the floor; then the conqueror dragged 
them off triumphantly one by one, like unto Achilles dragging Hector 
at his chariot-wheels. Mr. Bob was lodged in the coal-cellar, Mr. 
Horatio Nelson was conveyed to the farm offices and padlocked in the 
barn, then the lieutenant breathed freely once more. But he could not 
sleep again; he felt exhilarated, refreshed, up to anything. He did not 
know exactly how to give vent to this buoyancy; he thought for a 
moment of setting off to the Manse and calling on M‘Candle; fortunately 
for the divine, however, he renounced this idea after reflection. He paced 
the room up and down for a long time, as he had been accustomed in old 
times to pace the deck of his ship. Then he went to the window and 
looked out. Gloomy and dark the prospect, certainly. It was now 
about three o’clock in the afternoon, and the short winter’s day was 
rapidly approaching its close. The dark shadows of night were coming 
own on ocean and shore thick and fast, and the little light still remain- 
ing showed only a wilderness of great, dark, tossing, rolling waves, 
chasing one another, and ‘bursting madly in sheets of spray and foam on 
the coast beneath him, and on the lofty rocks on the opposite side of the 
vale. Nothing living could he see ; even the sea-fowls and eagles seemed 
to have been blown away or gone to rest. The wind was still rising, 
although it had blown a very respectable tempest all day, and the lieu- 
tenant observed, as he stood at the window, a flash or two of lightning 
(seldom seen in Zetland except in winter-time), and heard some thunder 
groaning in the distance. Just then he saw indistinctly through the 
dusk, between him and the sea, two or three men walking rapidly, and 
over the thunder of the blast could catch the sound of their voices 
shouting to one another. Hurrying down to the front door he hailed 
them. They proved to be Laurence Sweynson, two of his grown-up 
sons, Magnie Smith, a sweetheart of Kirsty’s, and some other men. 

** Where are you going ?” asked the officer. 

** Weel, sir,” replied Laurence, who, like his comrades, was drenched to 
the skin, and had his hair, whiskers, and eyebrows glistening with spray, 
“we wir just gaen ta luke efter wir bits 0’ boats, sir. We mann draa 
dem up farder, sir, ur da sea ’ill tak dem. He’s a dreedful coorse 
night, sir!” 

*’Pon my soul it is, Sweynson,” rejoined the lieutenant. ‘ Hang me, 
I’ve been out in bad nights, but I never saw such a boisterous one in my 
life before, 1 think. But don’t stand talking, the sooner you go after 
your boats the better.” 

So Laurence, after further remarking that there would be ‘a hantel 0’ 
waracks* da night,” and that some “craters” (that is, cattle, horses, &c.) 
belonging as to his brother, had “geen o’er da banks,”+ and 
after inquiring for the health of “da leddy,” went off with his com- 
panions, and they all disappeared from the sight of the lieutenant. He 





* A number of wrecks. t Gone or fallen over the cliffs. 
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went in, and barred the door again, shutting out the violent wind, 
which, during the short period of the above conversation, had almost 
taken the roof off the house. ‘‘ Devilish cheerful, this!” he exclaimed. 
And the prisoner in the coal-cellar hearing the sound of his parent’s 
voice, and welcoming this sign of civilised life with feelings similar to 
those of the man who fell in with the gibbet on the island where he had 
been wrecked, yelled and kicked at the door. ‘“ You'd better hold that 
row of yours, sir,” shouted the lieutenant, growing cheerful as he recalled 
his late exploits. “Julia, Julia!” Miss Tomkins presently made her 
appearance. “ Come and give us a tune, and do make that woman hurry 
with dinner.”’ 

Dinner, as it happened, was ready, so it was partaken of immediately; 
then Miss Tomkins performed some of her most cheerful waltzes, and 
reels, and jigs, on her pianoforte; then there was tea, and then more 
music, and Lieutenant Tomkins, sitting cozily by a roaring’fire, smoking 
and sipping toddy, and listening to the music, thought that coarse 
weather wasn’t such a bad thing after all, and felt so amiable tow‘rds all 
creation that he began to think he would go presently and let out his 
boys from “ durance vile.” He felt like a popular monarch who is being 
féted on the occasion of his happy accession to the throne, and resolves 
to mark the day by proclaiming unconditional freedom to the state 
criminals. Just then he started, and Miss Julia started also, as a sin- 
gular sound struck their ears; and before they could collect their thoughts 
and put them into language, Kirsty Sweynson rushed into the room, ex- 
claiming, 

“Did ye hear dat, sir? Did ye hear dat, mem ?” 

“Faith, I should think I did!” cried the lieutenant, rising hastily. 
“If I ever heard the report of a cannon, that was one. Good God! 
where’s my hat? Bring my boots!” 

At this moment a loud knocking came to the front door. Down went 
the trio, and open went the door, at which stood a breathless boy, one of 
Kirsty’s younger brothers. 

‘Oh, if ye plase, sir,” panted this youngster, ‘ dey’re a veshil coming 
ashore just below da Erin-stack.” 

This was a high, sharp rock, which took its name from the eagles or 
“erins” which frequented it, and was separated at high water from the 
lofty cliffs opposite. 

‘Below the Erin-stack!” exclaimed Lieutenant Tomkins; “ then 
they’re all lost. Unquestionably gone! Here, bring my coat—bring 
my plaid—light the lantern !” 

And, despite the entreaties of his daughter, Lieutenant Tomkins, 
wrapped up to the mouth, with a fur cap strapped over his ears, and the 
lantern and his walking-stick in his hands, sallied forth in company with 
the boy Sweynson. But ere crossing the threshold he paused. It was 
harsh to deprive the poor boys of this little innocent amusement. He 
threw open the door of the coal-cellar, released Master Bob, and telling 
him “ what was up,” gave him the key of the barn, and told him to go 
and free his brother also, which Master Bob obediently did, and the 
youths were on the scene of action long before their parent and his 
guide. It was a dreadful sight which met their eyes when they reached 
the cliffs opposite the Erin-stack. The short walk in the open air had 
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enabled them to see with some little distinctness, dark though the night 
was, and uently now flames of lightning illuminated the scene for a 
moment. The wind was blowing right on the land, and it was possible 
to stand pretty near the cliff without any danger of being blown over, 
though it required strong “ sea-legs,” which Lieutenant Tomkins scarcely 
a now, to avoid being blown with force in the other direction. 

ut he got one peep by the aid of the friendly lightning, and could see 
that the vessel—from which shouts and shrieks were proceeding without 
intermission—was a large one, that she had struck at the base of the 
Erin-stack, and was rapidly going to pieces. The cliffs, or “ banks,” 
where most of the men of the district were now assembled, though preci- 
pitous in appearance when viewed from the sea, had in reality a gentle 
slope, easy enough of descent and ascent during the day. The face of 
the cliff was, however, formed of crumbly loose stones, mtersected with 
holes, the abode of rabbits and their sworn enemies—cats, once domestic 
but now wild—and under the present circumstances to go down was, 
without doubt, most perilous. Still there was no hope of being of any 
assistance unless the descent could be effected, and some of the younger 
and stronger of the men, Sweynson’s elder sons, Magnie Smith, and 
others, carrying sticks and lanterns, proceeded to make the attempt, fol- 
lowing a sort of zig-zag footpath which led down to the sea. Anxiously 
the men above watched the glimmer of the lanterns as they went 
gradually downward, and anxiously they waited during the long time 
which elapsed till the return. Lieutenant Tomkins and Mr. Eric 
Sweynson, after a little conversation, went and had some grog in the 
shop, and by-and-by came back again, and at length, after the cries 
below had for some time ceased, and dreadful fears began to be enter- 
tained by the friends of the young Zetlandmen, it was shouted out that 
they were returning. Gradually the voices became heard, and gradually 
the lanterns again came slowly upward. Some of the older men went a 
few yards down the declivity to meet them, and in a short time the whole 
party made their appearance on the top of “the banks.” Their numbers 

ad been increased by three ; these were all of that large ship’s crew they 
had been able to rescue from the devouring waves which boiled round 
the Erin-stack. The crowd pressed round the saved men, Lieutenant 
Tomkins and Mr. Eric Sweynson keeping in the front. The strangers 
were much exhausted, and had received slight bruises in their late fearful 
struggle, but they had been able to climb up with the assistance of their 
saviours, and were soon able to speak intelligibly. The ship, they said, 
was a brig bound from Archangel to Liverpool, heavily laden, and with 
a large crew. Only one of that crew was alive; the other two persons 
were passengers, Captain George Mortimer, of H.M. — Dragoons, and 
his footman. The lieutenant introduced himself immediately to Captain 
Mortimer. He had the honour of belonging to the united services also. 
He would be delighted to be of any assistance to the captain; the latter 
must take up his residence at Trafalgar Hall until cireumstances per- 
mitted his reaching the mainland. Captain Mortimer, who had of course 
lost everything but the clothes on his back, and was delighted to find 
himself among persons who were not utter barbarians, as he had expected, 
joyfully accepted the lieutenant’s proffered hospitality. There was no 
time to be lost in further questioning ; dry clothes, refreshment, and rest 
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were required by the men rescued from the sea, so Captain Mortimer 
hurried off with Lieutenant Tomkins. At the request of the latter, Mr, 
Eric Sweynson, after a slight hesitation, put an apartment in his house 
at the disposal of the footman, and Laurence Sweynson took charge of 
the sailor. There was little sleep in the houses round Grevavoe that 
night ; the recent events had made most people wakeful and thoughtful. 
The morning broke upon a scene less wild, but still stormy and threaten- 
ing. The wind had fallen somewhat, but the waves still careered rapidly 
as far as the eye could reach, burst on the rocks, and boiled over the 
beach and sand. Many people all day long traversed the coast, looking 
for drift from the late wreck. But the greater part of the débris had 
been borne elsewhere by the fierce, ungovernable tide. A few spars, a 
few trifling articles of ship-furniture, a few pale corpses, crushed and 
bruised and crab-bitten, lay on the shore—this was all that remained near 
the place where she had struck of that fine vessel and her crowd of 
human beings. Day after day the wind fell, the waves grew more still, 
and the weather improved. By-and-by a boat was able to cross to the 
‘‘ mainland island,” and on its return brought the letters and newspapers 
from ‘the south country,” the mail-packet having at last reached Ler- 
wick in safety. Lloyd’s agent from the latter place shortly arrived at 
Grevavoe, only, however, to find nothing at that place which could in 
any way benefit Lloyd’s. The poor sailor proceeded homeward, a smali 
subscription having been taken up to enable him to do so, Letters from 
Captain Mortimer and his footman, Mr. William Dicky, telling their 
friends of their safety, went southward, and in a few weeks the Scotch 
and English papers informed the public of the loss of the Archangel brig, 
and the relatives of the captain and crew, as time went on, learned that 
these would never cross their thresholds more, but slept their last sleep 
in the Northern Seas. And days and weeks went by, and the people of 
Grevavoe began to talk of “dat coorse day in winter when da warack 
wis” as an epoch of history, and still Captain George Mortimer and his 
footman remained at Grevavoe, though the latter had left Eric Sweyn- 
son’s, and had a small room fitted up for him at Lieutenant Tomkins’s, 
And when M‘Candle, not seeing Miss Tomkins at church for four Sun- 
days in succession, came over to Trafalgar Hall to see who was ill there, 
he found every one as lively and cheerful as crickets, but saw a sight 
which very nearly made him ill personally; for he found Miss Julia 
seated on a retired rock by the sea-shore, hearing Captain George Mor- 
timer read poetry in a sweet and an affecting manner. 

And that impudent and insulting Master Bob whispered to him, in 
the passage: “I say Mr. M‘Candle, Captain Mortimer is going to cook 
your goose, I think ; you'll have to marry Kitty, after all.” And fur- 
ther, the saddened minister happened inadvertently to hear pert, cockney- 
fied, little Mr. William Dicky, the footman, say to Kirsty Sweynson, with 
a laugh and a glance at him: ‘ Well, | never saw such a Guy in my life. 
So that’s your rector, is it? ‘Well, I nayver! And he was spooney on 
Miss Tomkins, was he? I suppose the old buffer will be jealous of my 
master, he, he !”’ 

Mr. M‘Candle fled homewards and buried himself in his “ study” 
for some weeks. But he found no consolation there, ‘ Bare-birkie”’ 
aud “the sheckers,” and the society of Master Thomas Sweynson, had 
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lost their charms for him. He was a miserable man—an outcast. He 
applied himself to a fresh study of the lives of David and Gehazi, and 
wrote seven new sermons on those subjects, but the most careful scrutiny 
showed him no exactly parallel case in the histories of his favourites. 
Neither of them appeared, on any occasion, to have been cut out in a 
love affair by a handsome captain of dragoons. He would have liked 
very well to have borrowed one hint from David, and: had it in his 

wer to get up a great battle, and put ~~ George Mortimer in the 
front to be shot at. After deep and careful consideration, he determined 
that, as “ those who never ventured never won,” he would put on a bold 
front, and demand of Lieutenant Tomkins the hand of his fair daughter 
in marriage. But in the first place he would, with careful diplomacy, 
feel his way. He would find out, before making matters worse, how 
Lieutenant Tomkins stood affected to Captain Mortimer. So he went 
oftener to Grevavoe, and he induced Lieutenant Tomkins to visit the 
Manse and give his opinion on some improvements he thought of re- 
questing the heritors to make (which he usually did twice a year), 
and he sounded the lieutenant. He had the delight of finding very 
shortly that the lieutenant could easily be won over to his side. The 
officer had evidently no affection at all for Captain George Mortimer. 
At first he had mole a great fuss about the captain, especially when he 
had learned from the latter that he was the son of a baronet; but then 
they had differed once or twice on politics and other little matters. And 
the lieutenant thought with Mr. M‘Candle that the captain was paying 
his addresses to Miss Tomkins, and he found out from Mr. Eric Sweyn- 
son that the young officer had put some cunning questions to him as to 
whether the Tomkinses were very rich, and that Mr. Sweynson had im- 
prudently let out that Miss Tomkins, he believed, had a good deal of 
money after her mother. And at the same time the lieutenant thought 
Captain Mortimer’s ideas and habits appeared very extravagant, more 
so than the supplies of money which he got from home would seem to 
warrant ; and all this induced him to communicate with a friend in 
England who resided in the neighbourhood of Captain Mortimer’s 
father, and he learned from this friend that though the captain’s father 
was certainly a baronet, he was by no means a very wealthy one; that 
he had four other sons older than this one, and that ‘‘ George’’ had the 
reputation of being “an extravagant young dog,” and people said that 
if he went on as he had been doing, he would soon have to sell out. So 
Mr. M‘Candle found Lieutenant Tomkins by no means desired the 
captain for a son-in-law, and he then broke to Lieutenant Tomkins his 
love for Miss Julia, which, indeed, the lieutenant had been aware of for 
along time. The lieutenant thought to himself in this fashion: “ The 
man 1s a fool, but he’s in a good position, and she seemed to like him 
well enough before this scamp came. I don’t mean to leave here, and 
if she marries him I can always have her near me. And he’s a quiet 
economical sort of fellow, and always gives in to one.” So, to the delight 
of Mr. M‘Candle, he assured him he should be very glad to have him 
as a son-in-law, and would do all that lay in his parental power to bring 
about that desirable arrangement. But Mr. M‘Candle “must see they 
would have to go to work cautiously,” which M‘Candle certainly did. It 
was therefore decided that nothing was to be done hastily ; they were to 
bide their time ; M‘Candle meanwhile to visit Grevavoe frequently, and 
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use all his arts and blandishments to cut out the dragoon officer. So 
poor M‘Candle sets to work to perform his part of the bargain. But, 
alas! this was no easy affair. 

Whenever M‘Candle came to Grevavoe—morning, noon, or evening, 
wet or dry—he was sure to find Miss Julia in company with, and being 
amused by the captain in some shape or other. The captain sang beau- 
tifully and in various languages, the captain read poetry beautifully, the 
captain played the piano, the captain drew, vt voluntarily executed 

rtraits of the whole Tomkins family separately, Messrs. Bob and 
Nelson not excluded ; and he talked beautifully, and had such a collection 
of pretty amusing anecdotes, relating principally to fashionable life. 
And what was much more important than all this, as our readers—par- 
ticularly our young lady readers—will readily admit, the captain was in 
personal appearance a very beautiful man; an inch or two taller even. 
than M‘Candle, with curly Sade and features almost, if not quite, regular ; 
and such black eyes, and, oh, heavens! such black whiskers! He was 

pular with everybody, even with the Masters Tomkins, with whom he 
condescended to go out riding, and go to the “ craigs”* and the “ eela” 
with. And as for Julia, why she had fallen in love with him at first sight, 
long before she knew anything of the singing, the drawing, the anec- 
dotes, and the other accomplishments. The artful girl took pains 
to assure her correspondents in the south (to whom she now abused 
the unfortunate M‘Candle like a pickpocket) that it was the captain’s 
mind she had fallen in love with; though we are perfectly certain that 
had Dr. Johnson or Porson happened to have been alive at the time and 
to have been shipwrecked at Grevavoe instead of Captain George Mor- 
timer, she would never for a moment have dreamed of falling in love 
with them, despite their genius and learning, but would have described 
them as “ ugly, queer old things.” 

It was really a most cheerless expedition poor M‘Candle had embarked 
in, and he began to feel it. No one sympathised with him, for although 
the lieutenant might be said to be favourable to his cause, that gallant 
officer could never be exactly described as ‘“ sympathising” with anybody. 
The country people seemed all to be the other way. He heard them 
talking much on the subject : 

“ Bairns,” said Mrs. Laurence Sweynson, in his hearing, to Magnie 
Smith’s mother and some of her other cronies, “ bairns, dis Aynglish offi- 
sher is sheurely coortin’ wi’ Miss Tunkins. Kirsty says she kenows he is, 
an’ Messter Dicky wis tellin’ Lawrie it he tinks his mester ‘ill shut 
himsel’ if she winna tak’ him.” 

“ Weel,” rejoined Mrs. Smith, ‘ he’s a weel leukin’ laad, wi’ bewteefil 
rid sheeks, and a boannie figger if he wisna’ just sae lang.” 

M‘Candle pumped Tammie Sweynson to find out whether any of the 
people talked of Aim in connexion with Miss Julia, He felt that if 
they did, even this would be some little encouragement; it would not 
make the matter look so very absurd and improbable. He thought he 
knew Tammie’s character, and that the youngster was too innocent to 
suspect or to repeat anything. The fact was, howeyer, that Master 

* Craigs—fishing from a rock. 
t Zela—fishing from a small boat near the shore. 
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Tammie, notwithstanding his apparent innocence, was entirely the crea- 
ture of his acute sister Kirsty, who kept him as a sort of spy, and 
prompted all his words and actions. Consequently Tammie, at Kirsty’s 

igation, informed M‘Candle that “Da fokk onnly spokk o’ him an’ 
Miss Murdoch tagidder, an’ windered he didna’ go an’ mayry her !”"—the 
said Miss M being a yellow, pimply-faced personage, about twenty 
years Mr. M‘Candle’s senior, who was the daughter of the old minister 
to whom he had first come as assistant and successor, and had always 
looked upon M‘Candle as her lawful property, and become his deadly 
enemy because he did not see the matter in the same light. M‘Candle 
did not reflect that some people probably looked upon him as an indi- 
vidual quite as unfascinating and impossible to accept as a spouse, as 
Miss Murdoch appeared to him. But, fallible beings that we are, we 
never can be got to see ourselves as others see us. This, as wise men 
have always remarked, has caused more mischief and heart-rendings in 
the world than anything else. 

Still M‘Candle, truth to tell, went about his task with a perseverance 
and moral courage worthy of a better and more hopeful cause; though, 
re fellow, the only result of his exertions was that he managed to make 

imself an object of loathing and a perpetual bore to Miss Julia Tomkins 
and her new lover, the latter of whom was, indeed, only prevented by the 
sacred profession of his rival from laying violent hands upon him. The 
captain, however, upon the whole, took the matter with tolerable coolness; 
he knew pretty well how he stood with the fair one, and he had no fear 
of her parent interposing any obstacles. There was no talk as yet of the 
young dragoon departing southward. He had got his leave of absence 
extended, on the plea of ill-health, in consequence of the injuries he had 
sustained in the wreck (which, as Mr. William Dicky said to Kirsty, con- 
fidentially, was “all gammon, you know; but never mind that, muin’s the 
word,” and Kirsty kept the secret admirably, principally because she 
hadn’t the slightest conception what the words “ gammon” and “ mum” 
meant). 

Lieutenant Tomkins would have been very well pleased if the captain 
had taken himself off; but having once invited him to his house, he 
couldn’t, of course, hint to him that he had better go, especially seeing 
that he was the son of a baronet ; so the captain and Mr. William Dicky 
continued to prolong their stay at Trafalgar Hall, and the people re- 
marked to one another, “‘ Bairns, dey’re sheurely gaen’ ta bide here fur 
a’ noo !” 

About this time, however, Mr. M‘Candle obtained a slight addition to 
his party. The new volunteer was Magnus, otherwise Magnie, or 
Mansie Smith, Kirsty’s lover, to whom we have previously alluded, and 
the cause of his secession to the M‘Candle ranks was—jealousy. He had 
discovered that Mr. William Dicky was paying attentions to Miss 
Kirsty. Whether Mr. Dicky’s views and intentions were wholly 
honourable we do not know; we will not take it upon us to say that 
they were not, but we cannot believe that this “gentleman ever seriously 
contemplated leading to the hymeneal altar, and subsequently introducing 
to the fashionable society in his native country, of which he must have 
been such a distinguished ornament, a person of Kirsty’s birth and 
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breeding as his lawful wife. The mildest construction we can put upon 
his conduct was that he probably felt overwhelmed with ennui, and 
sought in a little harmless flirtation a cheap and innocent amusement; 
and we must not conceal the fact—which may further excuse the course 
pursued by the imprudent and susceptible Dicky—that Kirsty, like most 
of the young Zetland peasant girls, was very pretty, with regular 
features, a fine skin and colour, splendid hair and teeth, laughing blue 
eyes, and a shape which the most cunning article of female dress ever 
devised by the inventive brain of the Empress Eugenie could in no ways 
have improved. Be all this as it may, the fact is this, that Mr. William 
Dicky did unmistakably make love to Kirsty, and, to say the least of it, 
she did not very strenuously object to his doing so. She certainly once 
or twice told him, “ No ta come sae closs,” or “ she wid cloot his lugs’’ 
(Anglicé, box his ears); but she did not at all object to his following al 
about on every practicable occasion, or to his informing her that she. was 
“an hangel,” and that her “heyes were hunmistakably the finest he ’ad 
ever seen ina ’ed,” &c. &c. However, by-ayd-by Mr. Dicky grew a little 
bolder, but he was most unfortunate in his choice of a time to offer atten- 
tions of a more tender nature. 

It was a fine moonlight night, and Mr. Dicky meeting Kirsty all 
alone outside the garden-wall, and inspired by the Gente of the evening 
and the strength of his own passion, attempted, after a little preliminar 
conversation, to snatch a kiss, which Kirsty of course resisted, but with 
poor chance of ultimately beating off the invader, when, lo and behold ! 
just as opportunely and naturally as if he had belonged to the stage 
instead of to real life, Mr. Magnie Smith suddenly made his —, 
tore away Kirsty, and knocked Mr. William Dicky heels over head into 
an adjoining potato-field! Mr. Dicky’s ‘spotless honour” of course de- 
manded, in consequence of this indignity, that it should be granted to 
him to revenge himself in single combat ; which favour he obtained, only 
he could not be said, except by a strong stretch of imagination, to have 
“ revenged himself”’ in the smallest degree, as Magnie—who was a famed 
pugilist and an experienced thrasher, on the street of Lerwick, of the Eng- 
glishmen belonging to the Greenland whalers who put into that port— 
beat Mr. William Dicky to within a few inches of his mortal life, and 
bunged up both his eyes. Mr. Dicky might have certainly consoled him- 
self with the reflection, that the “ satisfaction” usually obtained by 
duellists, of much higher station than his, is not of a more satisfactory 
nature than what fell to his lot. And what did Magnie get for his 
reward ? Mark the inconstancy of woman, so proverbial from the earliest 
times! Nothing but a recommendation to “ mind his own business,” 
and a flat refusal to repay him for his championship, even with the small 
favour which Mr. Dicky had been fighting for, and which Magnie had 
very often got for nothing at all—and for scarcely the asking—on pre- 
vious occasions. And not only this, but Miss Kirsty went and complained 
to Lieutenant ‘Tomkins (who would certainly have found out for himself 
that something was wrong, from Mr. Dicky’s appearance), and the lieu- 
tenant ordered Magnie Smith never to come near his premises any more 
on pain of being immediately incarcerated in Lerwick gaol, and remarked, 
forcibly, “ Kissing, indeed! and where’s the harm of that? Bless me! I 
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wonder if I never kissed a girl in my life, without being beat to a jelly in 
consequence ?” Which remark of the officer’s must have been made use 
of in a manner, and adopted as a line of conduct by persons, not at ali 
thought of by him when he spoke it (just as most of our thoughtless 
remarks are), for very shortly afterwards little Tammie Sweynson asked 
Mr. M‘Candle privately whether “ Kissin’ leddies wis irreligious ;” and 
when Mr. M‘Candle had—-rather in a hesitating manner, for he felt that 
David could not support him in this emergency—answered i in the affirma- 
tive, Tammie rejoined, * Weel, dan, Cap’n Murtimer an’ Miss Jullia is 
irreligious, fur wir Joahnie saz dem kissin’ een anidder last Foersday 
night, tro’ da parlour window, whin da lootenan wis ‘sleepin’ an’ da young 
ntlemen wis oot brakkin’ in da mad Faroe mare.’ 

After this bit of information M‘Candle felt that matters must be 
pushed to a crisis. He would rush to Grevavoe, and throw himself at 
Miss Julia’s feet, and pour forth his long pent-up passion in incoherent 
language. He felt that, at all events, he would succeed in the inco- 
herency if in nothing else... But when he came to Grevavoe on that fine 
June afternoon, bent on solving the problem, “To be or not to be, that 
is the question,” there was no Miss Julia to be found, for the young lady 
was at that moment far away up the burn, sitting with the captain under 
a shady heathery bank, listening to the gentle, quiet murmur of the 
water stealing over the pebbles on its solitary course to the voe, and 
listening to the captain’s words, as he pretended to try and catch dimi- 
nutive trouts on a “sillock wand,” and watching the little hill spiders 
spinning their gossamer threads from bank to bank in the bright sun- 
shine. M‘Candle wondered—as no doubt the more discreet of our 
readers will wonder—that Lieutenant Tomkins did not see the vast im- 
propriety of all this; however, he knew there was no use of remonstrating 
with that officer. Seeing that there was small chance of his finding an 
opportunity of stating to Miss Tomkins his feelings orally, he resolved 
on putting his sentiments, hopes, and desires into writing, which he did, 
filling about three sides of a large sheet of letter paper, and with great 
difficulty and yet praiseworthy determination, managing to avoid in the 
epistle all allusion to David and Gehazzi. With a diplomacy which he 
was surprised to find himself possessed of, yet secretly admired and gloried 
not a little in, he despatched this letter by the hands of Tammie Sweyn- 
son to the principal post-office in the island, situated in a shop at the spot 
where the mail from the mainland island was landed, and managed it so 
that it reached the hands of the official there along with the Lerwick 
letters (which came twice a week), and thus came to Trafalgar Hall 
without the slightest suspicion being entertained by any one what awful 
words lay within the folds of that harmless-looking bit of paper. Lord 
Monteagle could not have opened that mysterious document which an- 
nounced to him the existence of the gunpowder plot with greater indif- 
ference or less suspicion than did Miss Julia Tomkins break the seal of 
the epistle which contained the protestations and humble prayer of the 
lovesick M‘Candle. But even when she had read it it did not seem to 
have any particular effect upon her. She made quick work of her reply : 
“Very sorry, affections otherwise engaged; always looked upon Mr. 
M‘Candle as a valued friend ;” “ and all that sort of old deuced humbug,” 
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as Lieutenant Tomkins remarked when he saw the letter, without being 
reproved by M‘Candle for his improper language. 

Of course M‘Candle showed the letter, which had been despatched in 
the most barefaced way to the manse by a boy on horseback, immediately 
to the lieutenant, and that officer was in a towering rage, and lost no 
time in speaking to his daughter on the subject. The result was just 
what it usually is on similar occasions. Lieutenant Tomkins wouldn’t 

ive in, and Miss Julia wouldn’t give in; she ‘ would never marry Mr. 
M-Candle,” and he “was sure she should never marry any one else. 
She should never, with his consent, marry any of your beggarly dragoon 
officers,” &c. &e. Now the lieutenant rather lost himself om for Miss 
Julia had never alluded to Captain Mortimer at all, and she determined 
not to do so until she had had an opportunity of consulting with her 
lover, so of course she expressed surprise and much indignation at having 
such things said to her, especially by a parent, and blubbered a little ; all 
of which little artful sbullitions of feeling had a strong effect, if not 
exactly the desired one, upon the lieutenant, who felt he could not well 
be rude to the captain until some further move was played on that side 
of the board. So Miss Julia dried her eyes and went off and as soon as 
she could manage she laid the whole matter before Captain Mortimer, 
who had, we need scarcely say, long ago placed his hand and heart at her 
feet after his own graceful and irresistible fashion. Now the reason 
Captain Mortimer had never asked from Lieutenant Tomkins his 
daughter’s hand in a bold manner was that, in vulgar parlance, he had 
“smelt a rat.” He had perceived that Lieutenant Tomkins did not like 
his large way of talking on money matters at a time when it was evident 
he had very little money to spend, and he suspected that when it came 
to proposing the lieutenant would be very particular about settlements, 
&c. Moreover, he had seen one day a letter going by the post directed 
to Lieutenant Tomkins’s friend, who lived near his father, and he sus- 
pected the lieutenant was making inquiries about his family, and in due 
course he was certain, from a little involuntary change in his host’s 
manner, that the reply to these inquiries had come, and was not of a 
highly favourable nature. So he had resolved just to let matters take 
their course for the present, meanwhile writing his father constantly, 
telling him of the highly eligible match he wished to make, and dwelling 
very strongly on the lieutenant’s great wealth, and determination not to 
let his dealin marry any one but a man of means; in the hope that 
his father, to bring about such a very desirable alliance, would make some 
further settlement on him. However, just about the time of Julia’s 
scene with her father, he had found out that his four elder brothers 
having likewise a taste for style and dash, his father had not the power, 
if he had the will, to help him, and he was deliberating what was to be 
done next when Julia came to him for advice. After hearing her narra- 
tive, and questioning her a little so as to ascertain whether her mother’s 
money was not entirely her own, and finding that it was, Captain Mor- 
timer informed her that in his opinion there was no alternative but 
elopement. Elopement! How delightful! But how was it to be ma- 
naged? Miss Tomkins had read in novels of gloriously romautic elope- 
ments, of carriages drawn by smoking horses, urged on by courageous 
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young post-boys, tearing along the northern road to that modern temple 
of Hymen, Gretna mane pursued by wicked, implacable old fathers and 
young brothers, who fired off ere pistols into the dark all the way 
along and hit nobody, and, as we all know, always arrived at the goal 
just three minutes too late to prevent the marriage, but in nice time to 
grant a full forgiveness, and shake hands all round. 

But in none of these cases had the parties been obliged to journey over 
several miles of rough ground, where there was little or no road, and no 
carriage to be got had there been a proper path to drag one along, and 
then to cross some hundred miles of sea before even reaching terra firma, 
whereon that famed blacksmith’s altar was situated. This was no ordinary 
description of elopement, However, the captain’s brain was a perpetually 
working mint of invention, and after much consideration, and certain in- 
quiries put carefully right and left, he thought he had at length hit upon 
a reasonable plan. Meantime he wrote to his father, telling him that he 
had resolved on returning at once to his regiment, and requesting him to 
furnish him with means to enable him to do so; and by very much 
exaggerating the expense of travelling from Zetland to England, he 
managed to draw enough out of him to cover the expenses of the pro- 
posed trip. This money arrived at a very seasonable time, and just when 
the captain deemed the proper moment had arrived for putting his 
schemes into execution. 








THE ABBE GALANT. 
BY FREDERICK ENOCH. 


Wuenre was the face like the Abbé Beaupére’s, 
Silken and smiling, unfurrowed by cares, 
Matched to a voice that seemed ever in place, 
With a creed nicely tempered for velvet and lace ? 
Where had white fingers a daintier fold, 

Worthier ring of pontifical gold ? 

Whether gaily in face, or half-slyly askant, 

Who had a laugh like the abbé galant ? 


And the countess she smiled on the Abbé Beaupére 
When the youngest and bravest of galants were there ; 
The cavaliers envied him all to a man, 

Sipping his coffee and holding her fan ; 

And the fence and the foil of his wit but the more 
Held licence it seemed from the garb that he wore, 
For who in a breath dare of malice descant 

With the mild blameless life of an abbé galant ? 

The vicomte, with twenty-five summers of mirth, 
Fretted to see all his charms of no worth, 
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The gay baron chafed with his vanity stung, 

And the rage of the marquis gave spleen to his tongue : 
And he mockingly chattered of lips that drew near 
Unto lips for confession, forsaking the ear ; 

While the lady’s smile swept o’er each would-be amant 
Bright coldness, to melt on the abbé galant! 


The time it is night, just when morning is nigh, 
Unbarring the pale amber gates of the sky, 

And the earth is so dark, and the world is so still, 
And the breath of the dawn is so ghostly and chill, 
And the flowers have no scent, and the dew is not up, 
And the fountain all timidly drips in the cup, 

And palpitates madly the nightingale’s lay 

To the fragment of moon falling downward away : 
Countess, oh! why from your window that look— 
Full of gay thoughts as a madrigal book— 
Leaning white arms on the rude satyr limbs 

Of the ivy that over your balcony climbs ? 


Why do you smile, through the half twilight air, 

On the shadow that closed the house-door with such care ? 
Why still to follow its flight have you stood, 

Till crossing the garden ’twas lost in the wood ? 


Scarce had she back from the balcony sprang 

When crash on the silence a pistol-shot rang! 

It woke e’en the count, though his slumber was strong, 
And it shattered to muteness the nightingale’s song ; 

And it brought the white heat to the countess’s face, 

As she tottered as if in a dream through the place, 

As she crept through the room where the day ’gan to shine 
Through the half-empty crystal of red wanton wine. 


O’er the grey chateau the « ay stole about, 

And the peasants at work in the vineyard were out ; 
Through the fresh stillness the lark flashed away, 

And the grass was all powdered with cool silver spray ; 
And tlfe broad elmen branches that skirted the wood, 
Full to the glare of the new sunlight stood, 

While under the boughs, where the rays shone aslant, 


With a ball in his breast lay the abbé galant. 
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A CARAVAN OF PARISTANS IN THE DESERT. 


Wovunpbep in an engagement with the unsubjected Kabyles, Captain 
Breton, corresponding member of a scientific society, wished to utilise 
the leisure afforded by his convalescence, by an excursion to the oasis 
of the Golden River, where, according to report, were thermal springs, 
and a curious species of antelope, hitherto undescribed. He associated 
with him to this effect a party of eight, including Amédée Gouét, the 
historiographer, Gilbrac, Fabre, and Evelin, friends, and he had even 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of his niece Jenny, a charming young 
person of eighteen, and consented that she also should be one of the 
party. The caravan was to leave Saida in the morning, to cross the 
desert to the wadi of the Golden River, dip a thermometer in the 
springs, run down a specimen of the nondescript antelope, and be back 
the same evening. This was, as proposed, an easy and a pleasant ex- 
cursion. Akbar ben Mussud, an Abyssinian, acted as guide, and a 
Berber attendant, called Yussuf ben Jinn, or Joseph, son of the demon, 
also accompanied the party. 

Arrived at Saida, Akbar sententiously declared that “night belonged 
to the poor, if they have courage to avail themselves of it;” and he added, 
“ Remember that the traveller has no better friend than his gun.” 

“ Begasse !” exclaimed Gilbrac, who was Gascon to the back-bone, 
“we are up to the tricks of Arabs. Haven’t I read Ali Baba over and 
over again ?” 

**My dear Gilbrac,” observed Evelin, who was an employé in a 
‘bureau Arabe,” “there are some among the descendants of the Forty 
Thieves who are perfect artists. Did not they strip our friend Fabre, 
when taking a siesta, without even waking him up? It is even said of 
the same man, Shafar, that he can abstract a horse from beneath the 
rider without his being aware of the occurrence.” 

The party were well received by the Beni-Raten, at Saida, and they 
took the opportunity of explaining what tribe they also belonged to, by 
declaring that they were Beni-Parisians. The party, however had to 
divide, Gilbrae accepting the hospitality of a certain Ben Sabat, who 
had professed great admiration for the horse he rode, and which he de- 
clared to descend in a direct line from Al Burak, the Prophet’s own 
steed. Ben Sabat’s house was at the extremity of the’Ksur, or market- 
place, uninhabited, and falling into ruin. 

‘* Begasse !” said Gilbrac, “ where are your slaves? Well, a night is 
soon over. But what primitive simplicity! It really makes one feel 
five thousand years younger.” 

There were two rooms, whose ouly furniture were two reed mats. 
Gilbrac selected the outer one, and after fastening his steed by a halter 
to his foot, he laid down in his burnuse, and was soon dreaming of caval- 
cades and caravans. But he was almost as soon awakened by swarms of 
fleas: “‘Caramba!”’ he exclaimed ; “ I thought that this house was un- 


* Les Aventures d’une Caravane Parisienne Egarée dans le Désert. Par Amédée 
Gouét. Paris: E. Deutu. 
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inhabited!” Rising up and lighting a cigar, he sat at the threshold. 
It was a fine clear night, and he thought he saw a bush where the pre- 
vious evening there was not a blade of grass. ‘How could a bush 
grow in a night?” thought he; and then, as he looked more fixedly, 
he saw that the bush began to move, and what was more singular, was, 
that his horse seemed to follow it, browsing on the way. He at once 
seized the rope that was made fast to his foot, to pull the horse back, 
and the halter came with a jerk, bringing the bridle with it, but no 
horse! At the same moment the bush stopped, the virtuous Ben Sabat 
issued forth from it, and springing on the horse’s back, was lost in the 
darkness before Gilbrac could get hold of his gun. 

“Tam robbed!” sighed the unfortunate Gascon. 

Early next morning Akbar took his station under a magnificent palm, 
there to await the assembling of the caravan. Gilbrac had presented 
himself to the sheikh, to lay his complaint before him. The wily okd 
patriarch disclaimed all acquaintanceship with Ben Sabat. He did not, 
he said, belong to their tribe ; the house that he had received the Gascon 
in was untenanted—a ruin, in fact. Gilbrac was, accordingly, accom- 
modated with Jenny’s donkey, while the young lady herself was exalted 
on a dromedary. The departure was not, however, effected without an 
incident. Akbar kicked Yussuf, and Yussuf drew his yataghan. A 
monkey that sat on Gilbraille’s head—for the Gascon had given this 
appellation to his asinine steed—grinned with delight. An old Arab 
woman had given him this red-eyed little creature, and had accompanied 
the gift with a strange intimation : This little monkey,” she said, “ would 
save the life and honour of a beloved one. One of the guides would 
make them shed tears of blood, and the winds of the desert would whiten 
the bones of some of the party.” 

The first steps taken in the desert were taken in silence. Gilbrac led 
the way, singing and playing with his little monkey. Akbar and Yussuf 
followed, interchanging glances of hatred. Jenny was attended upon by 
Fabre and Evelin, both young men, and both courting her favour. 
Gouet and Breton brought up the rear. The two latter conversed about 
the old woman’s prophecy. One argued that if evil came from one of the 
guides, it would be from the fierce and haughty Akbar; the other, that 
it would be from Yussuf, ‘son of the demon,” and whom he declared to 
be as much under the influence of Jenny as were the cold and calcu- 
lating Fabre and the more ardent Evelin. 

At length the caravan came to a bifurcation of the road. Akbar in- 
sisted upon going one way, Yussuf another. Both knew the road ; one, 
therefore, must be deceiving. Was it Yussuf or Akbar? The position 
of things was embarrassing ; there were two roads and two opinions, It 
was necessary to decide. The captain supported Yussuf, Goutt believed 
in Akbar. Once more the Berber and the Abyssinian nearly came to 
blows. The Berber accused the Abyssinian with having betrayed them 
to the “jackal” Shafar, who was to waylay them; the lion-hearted 
Abyssinian declared that the Berber ‘ serpent” wished to isolate the fair 
“gazelle” in order that he might destroy her. ‘God is just!” he 
averred ; “the serpent loves the gazelle.” The allusion to Jenny was 
too palpable to be mistaken; The discussion was interrupted by Gilbrac, 
who proposed as an alternative that they should breakfast before deciding 
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the question. The place was propitious ; there was water, a few shrubs, 
and two or three scanty palms afforded a dubious shade ; so the propa 
tion was unanimously carried. ‘ We will breakfast upon it,” said the 
captain ; “and since Akbar and Yussuf cannot agree as to which is the 
road to the Golden River, we will return to Saida.” 

‘In Europe all roads lead to Paris,” interrupted Gilbrac, “‘so in the 
desert all roads must lead to the Golden River. It is a most pleasant 
place this desert ; no elbowing as on our pavements, no being splashed 
or run over as on the Boulevard des Italiens. And what asun! This, 
at least, is a genuine sun that understands its business, and lets you know 
what it is about. Ah! Beni Parisians, is not this a magnificent scene ? 
I will tell you what itis; my Gilbraille and my monkey shall tell me the 
road, and we won't go back disgraced like chasseurs of the Rue St. 
Martin returning from the plain of St. Denis.” 

No sooner said than done, Gilbrae mounted his long-limbed Nubian 
ass, and, pushing him forward, soon disappeared from view. Very shortly 
afterwards the discharge of a musket was heard, followed by other shots. 
The captain and Gout vaulted on their horses, Akbar and Yussuf fol- 
lowed. LEvelin and Fabre remained to take care of Jenny. It was in 
vain that the party advanced among the rocks; no Gilbrac and no pre- 
datory Arabs, neither Gilbraille nor “jackals,” were to be seen. They 
had got some distance from the spring when they heard shouts in their 
rear. The truth suddenly flashed upon them. They had been duped into 
an advance by shots in front, whilst the “ jackals’ themselves had turned 
the rocks, and got into the rear to carry off Jenny and the baggage. The 
captain and Gouét hurried back, anxiety and anger fighting for mastery 
in their bosoms. They could hear that the shots were answered, and the 
braying of Gilbraille was audible over and above all. At length they 
— the level bathed in perspiration, and breathless with anxiety. 

enny was retreating in the distance on her dromedary, Evelin and 
Fabre were screening her from six Arabs. Gilbrac and Gilbraille were 
pursuing the Arabs. 

“‘ Poor Gil is not killed!” said the captain, as his breast filled with 
hope when his eyes first took in the position of things. And the four 
pushed on to the aid of the gallant little fellow. : 

There was Jenny in front, Evelin and Fabre behind, then the six Arabs, 
next Gilbrac and Gilbraille, and finally the captain and his friend, with 
the Abyssinian and the Berber all on a line, pushing their steeds to their 
utmost across the immense plain. It was a race, at once picturesque and 
earnest. The sky was clear, the atmosphere on fire, and the stirring 
scene was only here and there interrupted by little clouds of dust stirred 
up by the galloping steeds. 

Three of the Arabs had made a descent upon the baggage left behind 
in protecting Jenny’s flight, but Gilbrac had succeeded in beating them 
off, armed with a colossal spoon, and then helping himself to a flask of 
cyprus to celebrate his victory, he had launched forth in pursuit of the 
“jackals.” Jenny’s dromedary had in the mean time been hit in the leg 
and lamed, and flight became no longer possible. Evelin and Fabre 
yom themselves between her and the Arabs, pistol and sword in hand. 

or greater security, Fabre took the young girl on his horse, whilst 


Evelin, surrounded by the “jackals,” would have inevitably succumbed 











bat for Gilbrac, who came up at the opportune moment. The ranks of 
the assailants had been, however, augmented at the same time by those 
driven from the baggage, and the fight continued unequal till the me 
and his followers came up. The Arabs, however, did not wait till this 
had taken place, but fled on the approach of succour. Gilbrac thus re- 
mained, in reality, master of the eld, and, brandishing his huge spoon 
in triumph, he shouted rather than sang : 
“ Pyramides, saluez! Gloire! gloire! gloire ! 
Faites silence, Marengo ! 
Moi, je remporte la victoire 

Avec une cuiller a pot !” 
Which distich finished, he saluted the captain on his approach by lower- 
ing his spoon. 

Men and horses were all knocked up. Such a gallop and such a skir- 
mish in a mid-day African sun was enough to broil anything living. 
Even Gilbrac, so lately the admirer of the desert, declared that the sun 
was as clever as a photographer in giving people the countenances of a 
negro. Yussuf came to the help at this conjuncture by declaring that 
there was a shady, if not a cool, grotto at two gun-shot’s distance. It 
was unanimously resolved at once to repair to it. 

Gilbrac led the way, singing as usual. The grotto was spacious, but 
— dark, and the entrance was encumbered with large rocks. Akbar 

ad been despatched to bring up the baggage, and the Gascon was filling 
the vaulted hollow with his jocund voice, when a sound like the mewing 
of an angry cat came forth from the depths of the cavern. 

“ We are not alone here,” observed the captain; “ we must light up 
the darkness.” And so saying he twisted an old newspaper and lit it as 
a torch. But he had not advanced far down the cave when a host of ter- 
rified bats flying past put it out. 

Gilbrac, in the mean time, was pursuing his topographical investigation 
on all fours, when he was suddenly heard to exclaim: “ Help! Murder! 
Here is a strange country! A doctor eating up a solicitor! Caramba! 
why you will poison yourself!” 

A gleam of light at the same moment enabled the captain to see a pup 
panther devouring a serpent, whilst close by another was playing with a 
skull. At the same moment the voice of Yussuf announced the approach 
of the father at the mouth of the cave. Every one rushed to his arms. 
“There is no time!” exclaimed the captain. “ All to the stone at the 
mouth! Gilbrac, Evelin, Fabre, Gouét, and Yussuf at once obeyed the 
summons. A moment more and the panther would have been in among 
them. The rock, tilted up by their united efforts, was rolled to the mouth 
of the cavern, and the panther bounded against it in vain. There re- 
mained a vacant space above, from which it could be seen bounding to 
and fro in angry impatience, whilst it filled the desert with its roar. 

*‘ Bah!’ said Gilbrac, ‘* he does not seem to approve of the reception 
given to him.” Within, the dromedary, Gilbraille, and the monkey, all 
began to make various noises, that added to the tumult. Gilbrac added 
to the confusion by his lyrical effusions. 

“ Don Gil,” said the captain, “ will die singing.” 

“My mother says I sang a week before I was born,” observed the 
Gascon; “I dare say I shall sing a fortnight after my decease.” And 
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then he went on laughing alternately at the horses, the dromedary, the 
panther, the cubs—that replied by their mewings to the roar without-— 
and, then at the donkey, whose bray, he said, was alone wanting to com- 
plete the concert. 

At length the guns were found, but only one went off. It broke the 
leg of the panther, which responded by a new assault upon the stone, in 
which it was now joined by the female. To add to the difficulties of the 
position, the powder-flask could not be found. 

“ Well, no one can come and carry us off,” observed Gilbrac ; “ we can 
at least sleep here in peace.” 

“We shall all die of hunger,” said the captain. “ Better attack the 
panthers with our swords.”’ 

“ What!” said Gilbrac, “have I been fattening myself for twenty 
years merely to feed an anthropophagous panther? I appeal to all the 
gourmets, if your proposition has any sense in it.” Then seeing that the 
female panther had laid down on the sand, weary of its repeated efforts to 
displace the stone, he apostrophised it: ‘* Come, that is sensible ; take a 
little rest. Gargon, une glace a la vanille pour madame! Suppose we 
rest ourselves too a little.” But at that very moment the panther made 
a supreme effort, and directing all its energies to the opening above, it 
got its head through, while it shook the rock with its claws. The cap- 
tain, Evelin, and Gouét, who were resisting with their backs like carya- 
tides, called for their swords, but neither Fabre nor Yussuf answered. 
Gilbrac alone rushed forward, and putting his hat over the panther’s 
mouth, he knocked it with his fist over its eyes and head, till, discom- 
fited by so strange an attack, it bolted back. 

“* My hat!” exclaimed Gilbrac; ‘“ the beast has taken away my hat!” 

At this moment a shot was heard, and the panther rolled in the dust. 
It was Akbar who had come up to the rescue. 

“Jenny, Jenny !” exclaimed the captain, “ we are saved!” But Jenny 
did not answer. Yussuf had carried away the gazelle during the struggle 
against the panthers by another opening that existed in the grotto, the 
knowledge of which he had reserved to himself. It was he also who had 
removed the powder and swords, so that they might have no means of 
defence. 

“ Follow me!” said Akbar; ‘ and were the desert as boundless as the 
ocean, we will find the traitor. God is just! but the chief of the French 
does not know the truth when it is spoken to him. I told him that the 
serpent loved the gazelle, but he believed the serpent.”’ 

Had the thunder burst at their feet, or the mountain been cleft in 
twain, the stupor of all present could not have been greater than it was. 
The abduction was a thing so monstrous that they could not realise it. 
Gilbrac forgot for a moment his lyrical quotations. Evelin was the first 
to act: casting the stone aside, he rushed out of the cave. Luckily the 
male panther was disabled, and Akbar gave it the coup de grace. 

The Berber, when he ran away with Jenny, had had the precaution to 
lead off the dromedary too, so that they might, although the animal was 
lamed, now be fairly concluded to be at some distance. The horses were 
rapidly assembled ; nothing remained but the chance of superior speed, 
Akbar, who declared that everything that had happened was by the wil) 
of God, and what He did was good, and that the best of men was a wel } 
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of iniquity, opined that Yussuf would make for the Smoking Mountain, 
a distance of some eight days’ journey. This was the complement of a 
day’s pleasure-excursion in the desert! It was now three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Ever since they had left Saida, except the brief moments 
devoted at the spring for breaking fast, neither they nor their horses had 
had any rest. The Arabs had plundered their provisions. They had 
only a few dates, figs, a little brandy, coffee, and rice. Their strength 
was exhausted by the long siege sustained against the panthers. The 
hopes of rescuing Jenny alone upheld them. 

Gilbrac had cut a gourd in half for a head-piece, and, rolling his 
kerchief round it, he extemporised a turban, but he did not sing. It was 
in silence then that the caravan of Parisians, deprived of its brightest 
ornament, once more advanced into the desert. Akbar led the way. 

The Abyssinian went at a round trot, looking out in every direction 
for traces of the dromedary. The Frenchmen followed without exchang- 
ing a word. Rock and bushes, and the occasional grave of a wayfarer, 
were passed amid heat and dust without an observation. They seemed 
themselves like shadows passing over these vast and arid solitudes. 

Suddenly Evelin, drawing his sword, rushed at a bush, exclaiming, 
“Yussuf! stop, wretch! stop!” and then he seemed to fight with the 
air. The course of the steeds were stayed. Fatigue, anxiety, and the 
heat of the sun had been too much for the young man; but the captain, 
taking him by the hand, said a few kind words to him, assured him that 
Jenny would be recovered, and he gradually regained his composure. The 
frightful state of suspense they were all in was found, however, to be 
rendered only more agonising by silence, Gilbrac was invited to intone 
a few of his favourite distiches, and conversation was encouraged, but the 
attempts to be cheerful were very lugubrious. ‘I feel,’ said Gilbrac, on 
attempting a couplet from Béranger, “as if I had swallowed a lot of 
peach stones without having masticated them.” 

The increased distinctness of the tracks of the purloined dromedar 
cheered up the pursuers for a moment. Gilbrac declared that the ink 
Abyssinian must have the clairvoyance of a Parisian somnambulist to 
detect from his horseback that which he could only discern at the 
extremity of his nose. 

“Courage!” replied Akbar. ‘“ Before the sun shall have once more 
gone round, the serpent’s head shall be crushed, and the gazelle delivered. 
But, by the anger of the Prophet, what is this?” he exclaimed, looking 
towards a black point on the desert horizon. ‘The Simun! Cast 
yourselves on the ground, or we are all lost.”’ 

The atmosphere was still, and at a red heat. The sun, seen through 
the storm, seemed like a globe of fused metal, which, as the whirlwind 
came nearer, became more and more obscure. A few moments more and 
the stifling stillness was supplanted by a resistless hurricane. The terrified 
horses broke from their halters, and were swept across the desert. Gilbrac 
hwi the imprudence to rise up and start in the pursuit of his inseparable 
Gilbraille, who had gone with the rest. He had just reached his long- 
eared friend, and mounted it, when the hurricane became a cataract, 
and both were lifted up like dry leaves, and disappeared in the cloud of 
dust. When the hurricane had passed over, and the others attempted to 
rise, they found their limbs stiff and numb, with a feeling of having been 
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to severe electric shots. They were also partly buried in sand, 
and Evelin, who had lain in a hollow, was completely so—so much so that 
fears were entertained that he was suffocated. 

Evening was coming on, when they were once more on their legs. 
They had no longer any horses. The tracks of the dromedary had been 
effaced by the simun. Gilbrac and Gilbraille were nowhere to be seen. 
Akbar deemed that it would be wise, under the circumstances, not to 

further. 

“The sun that is about to set to-night,” he remarked, “ will reascend 
towards heaven in the morning. The serpent will have been caught by 
the simun, and to-morrow he is in our toils.” 

It was a melancholy attempt at rest made by that party, a few hours 
ago so happy and indifferent. Evelin was raving, and at times his 
delirium assumed a violent and then a fantastic form. He would rise 
and rush in furious pursuit, and then dance with maniac joy at his 
imaginary success. The night was calm and clear, the silver light of the 
moon was reflected in lines of white over the sandy plains. But fever, 
anxiety, and anguish prevented their closing their eyes. The roar of the 
lion and the cry of the jackal returning to their dens announced the 
dawn, and they rose up, numbed and stiff, as after the passing over of 
the simun. The gallant Breton did his best to cheer them on, and a 
sense of duty, added to the strongest impulses that ever moved men to 
action, did the remainder. But it was as melancholy a start as some of 
those may be imagined to have been which preceded the last journeyings 
of the survivors of the Erebus and Terror. Evelin was so exhausted by 
his delirious energy that he had to be supported. They moved on at 
first in the direction in which the hurricane had carried away Gilbrac and 
his donkey. The captain tried to make light of it. “The rascal,”’ he 
said, “he has gone on before us.” But none could forbear believing 
_ he and his pet quadruped were entombed in the sands of the 
esert. 

After some hours painful marching they arrived at the foot of a range 
of rocky hills, where they divided into parties in search of water, from 
the want of which their physical sufferings had attained a point that 
almost exceeded their mental anguish. Gouét and Fabre had advanced 
into a hopeful ravine, when suddenly they heard a voice singing : 


“Vérité, vois quelle peine 
N’ai-je pas a crier ma plamte vaine, 
Dans ce puits ov je suis reclus, 

Perclus !” 


**Gilbrac !” they both exclaimed, as they bounded forward; and true 
enough there was the worthy Gascon, who, in his anxiety to obtain water, 
had fallen into a well, whilst Gilbraille remained browsing upon the leafless 
twigs that grew around its mouth, calmly contemplating at the same time 
his helpless master below. Needless to say that Gilbrae was speedily 
extricated from his unpleasant position, and the same means used to pull 
him out were also put in force to obtain a supply of cool ard pleasant 
water. The first thing the liberated Gascon did was to embrace his 
donkey. ‘ Ah! Gilbraille, my friend, my companion,” he said, “ you, at 
least, would not leave me in my distress—you have the heart of a donkey, 
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Gilbraille, marvellous instinct, and more humanity than many an asinine 
bi td 

ecsohes refreshed by their libations the party pursued their way up 
the ravine, when suddenly Gilbraille shook his ears, and began to Say 
lustily. 

«“ What I told you,”’ said Gilbrac, “that that ass is worth its weight 
in men of genius!” 

And at this very moment the little red-eyed monkey, that at the time 
of Yussuf’s evasion, was with Jenny on the dromedary, attracted by the 
braying of his old friend, came leaping down from rock to rock, till it got 
upon the ass’s back. 

“ Yussuf is not far from here,” exclaimed the captain. 

Akbar and Evelin were already escalading the rocks. On the opposite 
side the Berber was detected, trying to get away with Jenny; the drome- 
dary lay apparently dead on the rocks. Evelin rushed down like a 
madman, but Yussuf turned upon him and fired. The ball missed the 
young man and struck the captain in the shoulder. Akbar and the cap- 
tain fired, and Yussuf staggered. He had strength however to fire once 
more, Akbar receiving the ball in his chest ; he then turned upon his feet 
and rolled down the precipice—a corpse. His horse fled, nor could they 
effect its capture; but Jenny was delivered ! 

The poor young girl was pale, exhausted, stunned. She looked at 
Breton and then at Evelin, as if in a dream; and then she threw herself 
into the arms of the old soldier and wept, and her tears relieved her 
burning head and heart. The captain pressed her to his bosom, and then 
looked at her amid tears and smiles. Evelin jumped about as if a prey 
to one of his fits of the previous day. ‘There was not a dry eye in the 
party, and yet, strange to say, all were glad—all save one, who contem- 
plated the Parisians and complained not. He would not mar their happi- 
ness. At length he too was thought of, and most anxious were the 
inquiries as to whether he was much hurt. 

“No, I do not suffer,” said the Abyssinian; “ you are happy.” 

“T shall never forget your devotion,” said the captain. 

*“‘ Akbar is your guide, and is devoted to you,” replied the wounded 
man. ‘God does as he wills. I have my reward now. I see Azrael in 
the dark ; the angel of the last farewell awaits me.” 

So saying, his head fell on his chest ; his mouth filled with froth and 
blood, and his eyes closed for ever. 

Standing one by the side of the other, with the exception of Gilbrac, 
whose feet had been horribly hurt in his fall from what he called his poetic 
flight with his Pegasus on the wings of the simun, and who was no longer 
capable of walking, they contemplated the disaster in silence. They had 
now the desert before them, and no guide! There was, however, no 
time for lamentations, and Breton almost exhausted himself in en- 
couraging the others. The Abyssinian’s bag was examined; it con- 
tained a small stock of welcome powder and balls, and a little dry fruit 
and kukusu. 

“Well, we can breakfast, at all events,’ observed the incorrigible 
Gascon. “ We can feed our happiness. How happy one would be with 
a bumper of Cyprue in hand !” 

“Well, you shall have it at Algiers, Don Gil,” said the captain. 
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“ Keep up your hearts, and in three days we shall have left the desert, I 
hope for ever, behind. No more chases after nondescript antelopes for 
me.”’ 

At this moment Gilbraille, who was as usual busy when others were 
unoccupied, in cropping all the stubborn tufts and remnants of vegetation 
that were to be detected in the wilderness, lifted up its head and began to 
bray. 

“ Another signal !”? shouted Gilbrac. ‘And, by the Holy Prophet! 
Caramba! if there is not Yussuf’s horse coming down the mountain-side. 
Never did trumpet of Jericho merit more of posterity than thy chromatic 
bray, my precious ass |” 

It was as Gilbrac said, Yussuf’s horse, without master or companion, 
had grown weary of solitude and the desert, and hearing the bray of his 
quondam travelling companion, had at once made off to join the party. 
The possession of a horse was at this conjuncture invaluable. Gilbrac 
could not walk, so he must perforce ride his faithful steed—the horse 
would carry Jenny. 

Jenny on horseback, then, Gilbrac on Gilbraille, the captain, Gouét, 
Evelin, and Fabre on foot, they started from where they had covered the 
body of their guide with stones to keep off the prowling jackals, to 
advance in the direction of home. 

** The mountain we leave behind us,” observed the captain, ‘‘ in charge 
of the relics of our two guides of yesterday, is, I believe, a part of the 
well-known Kayar ; not far from it, in the direction of Algeria, lies the 
oasis of the Great Serpent. If we can only reach it we are saved.” 

This was said to encourage the party ; but it was noon, the sun darted 
its rays like tongues of fire, they could scarcely get their breath in the 
heated dusty atmosphere, and, to add to the labour of those who were on 
foot, the sands were mobile and yielding, and progress was at once diffi- 
cult and irksome. No wonder that they moved on in monotonous melan- 
choly silence. 

The sight of afew pebbles came to cheer them. 

** Ah, Caramba!”’ observed Gilbrac, “they are going to macadamise 
this African Rue de Rivoli, in anticipation of a row of mansions. Not 
a bad idea!” 

A heap of pebbles was, in fact, an indication of a route followed by 
caravans. Such is as a sign-post in the desert. 

“‘ My children !”’ said the captain, “ we are on the high road ; we shall 
soon reach a refreshing shade.” 

“The Bois de Boulogne !” observed Gilbrac. 

The discovery, however, cheered them on, and evening was approaching 
when Jenny announced that, from her elevated position, she could make 
out an Arab. 

An Arab was in reality coming quietly towards them. 

‘Salaam Alakum !—Peace be with you!” was all he said ; and then 
made as if passing on. But this was not at all what was wanted (and he 
knew it, too). 

“ Alakum Salaam !—Peace be with you !” replied the captain. “ Your 
words are good. Listen to ours. We have lost ourselves. Our guide is 
dead. Where does this road lead to?” 

“To the Hunter's oasis.” 
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“ How far is that off ?”’ 

“ Fourteen days’ journey.” 

“ And we were following that road! And where does that road lead 
to?” asked the captain, pointing backwards. 

“ To the oasis of the Golden River,” was the reply. 

“ Ah, Caramba !” interrupted Gilbrac, “ we shall catch the nondescript 
after all. The cursed beast has won over all the demons of Africa to its 
cause.” 

“ Guide us to the Golden River,” said the captain, “ and you shall have 
two duros for every hour of the journey.” 

“‘ Abu Aibu has made a vow of poverty,” replied the Arab; ‘but he 
will help those who are tormented by genii.” 

And, so saying, he sat down by some stones, and drawing alittle cage 
from beneath his cloak, he began singing to it in unintelligible jargon. 

“ Pilgrim,” said Gilbrac, “‘ are you a marabut ?”’ 

** No!” was the reply. ‘I am a trapper of genii.” 

“ What is in that cage ?” 

“ A genius.” 

** Bajasse !” exclaimed Gilbrac. ‘I have seen all the geniuses of the 
Academy of Paris, I should like to see those of Africa. But this is an 
Opera genius,” he said, peering into the cage. ‘As I live, nothing but 
a fat rat!” 

“ Sidi!” coolly replied the Arab, “this is not a rat, but an enchanted 
genius.” 

° « That Abu Aibu,” remarked Fabre to Gilbrac, “resembles Shafar, 
who deprived me of my habiliments whilst taking a siesta, as much as one 
Arab thief can resemble another in the twilight.” 

“In France, all cats seem grey at night-time, and in Africa all Arabs 
are thieves,” retorted the Gascon. ‘“ If that Abu Aibu had not a beard, 
I should say it was Ben Sabat himself.” 

Night had come on ; the sense of security inspired by the presence of a 
guide, and the weariness of long fatigue and eT disposed all to 
sleep. At midnight they were woke up by Gilbraille braying. 

“ Trapper of genii!” exclaimed Gilbrac. ‘The rascal is off with our 
only horse !”’ 

Not only had the capturer of demons taken the horse with him, but 
he had actually partly stripped every one of the caravan : Gouét’s bur- 
nuse, Captain Breton’s hat, watches, purses, Gilbrac’s cloak and Fabre’s 
boots ; all the arms, guns, and swords, powder and balls, had been care- 
fully disposed of as baggage upon the horse before he had walked off 
with the latter! The wretch, to add insult to injury, had left his cage, 
with the enchanted genius in it, behind him! This sad reverse and 
sudden change in circumstances were most trying. Worn-out and ex- 
hausted by fatigue and privations, lost in the arid waterless desert, their 
forces ebbing from them like their life’s blood, hopes had been excited by 
their supposed happy falling in with a guide, only to enhance their dis- 
appointment by his running away and depriving them of their last 
chance and their last resources. It was stupifying! 

The gallant old captain was the first to endeavour to rouse the rest 
to action. “ My children,” he said, “‘ we must be on a frequented road ; 
let us only advance, however slowly, we are sure to meet with some help. 
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Let us hold up, then. The ant crosses the desert; shall we have less 
perseverance than an ant ?” 

A start was accordingly resolved upon. It was no use sitting down 
to perish in the wilderness. Gilbrac’s boots had to be cut open ; his 
legs had swollen, as he himself expressed it, to the size of the towers of 
Notre Dame. The captain’s hat was by a kerchief and the 
hood of his burnuse. The monkey had disappeared. Jenny, much 
against the Gascon’s wishes, had to walk. As to arms, all that Abu 
Abu had left them was a brace of pistols which he had overlooked in 
the holsters of Gilbraille’s saddle. 

The appearance of the caravan of the Parisians was anything but 
enlivening. Jenny was pale and careworn. Fabre bent his meian- 
choly brow downwards. Evelin’s mind was wandering more and more, 
and his state excited the liveliest apprehensions. Gouét was affected 
with vertigo. The old captain’s eyesight had grown dim and confused. 
As to Gilbrac, he had fainted away once or twice from sheer suffering. 
Their weakness, and consequently the danger of their position, increased 
hourly. Fabre led the donkey, Gouét supported Gilbrac, Breton gave 
his arm to Jenny, Evelin hovered like a wild bird around the caravan. 
Their laborious steps were directed towards a range of mountains that 
bordered the horizon. 

‘Courage, friends!” said the captain; ‘on the other side of those 
mountains we shall find life, repose, abundance. Forward! and we are 
saved !”’ 

They persevered for a short time under the ardent sun, but at length 
Gilbraille gave way and rolled on the plain, Gilbrac by his side. Fabre 
and Gouét sat down at the same time, utterly exhausted. Evelin had 
fainted ; and Jenny sat by his side, incapable of comforting him. Only 
the captain kept his feet. The final moment seemed to have ar- 
rived, 

“ Friends! children!” exclaimed the veteran, “only two hundred 
paces more and we are saved !”” 

But no one could answer him. Gouét was the first torecover. Fabre 
and Gilbrac next regained their senses. 

“Fabre,” said the captain, “ you must remain and take charge of the 
others. I and Gouét will go forward in search of help; beyond that 
mountain there must be an oasis and living people. Come, then !” 

Goutt obeyed almost mechanically. In a few moments they reached 
the foot of the hills and began the ascent. But Evelin, who had opened 
his eyes, seeing them thus depart, was seized with a terrible access of 
delirium. He rushed wildly after them up the mountain-side. 

** Oh, save him !”’ exclaimed Jenny to Fabre. “I love him!” 

Fabre cast a melancholy look of despair at the young girl, and replied : 

“T will save him, Jenny, if it costs me my life. May you be happy.” 

And he hastened after the unfortunate maniac. Evelin seemed to be 
endowed with supernatural energy. He leaped rocks, crossed ravines, and 
climbed precipices as if inspired with spiritual vigour. His course was, 
however, eccentric, and Fabre succeeded, not without great efforts, in 
overtaking him. Seizing him by the body, he endeavoured to restrain 
him in his mad course, but Evelin struggled against him, and both fell. 

The captain and Gouet had witnessed the catastrophe from the other side 
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of the mountain, and they hurried back as fast as their strength would 

rmit them to the scene of disaster. Poor Fabre was dead ; he had made 
a shield of his body to save Evelin. The latter was white as a sheet; he 
was contused, cold, and senseless, but his heart beat. It was, however, 
impossible to revive him without water, without a resource. 

‘Poor children !” said the captain. “ What a fate !” 

Weep they could not. The tears seemed dried up within them, and 
the agony of the moment made their throats feel as if on fire. 

Breton once more roused himself. Only a few hundred paces separated 
them from the oasis, but they had not the power to cross that short 
interval. ‘They seemed, as it were, to be nailed to the spot on which they 
stood by the accumulation of horrors that hung like clouds upon every 
effort that they made. But at that moment a strange animal, resembling 
a stag, with ears erect and legs outstretched, as if pursued, made its ap- 

arance, staring at them with astonishment. “It must be our non- 
Fescript friend !” exclaimed the captain ; “ we are at the Golden River! 
Would that we had never sought it.”’ 

The arrival of the antelope was followed by the clamour of a hunting- 
horn, and soon the sound of horses cantering was distinctly heard as the 
antelope bounded away. A few moments more and a hunting-party made 
its appearance, headed by Commandant Barbaro, well known in Algeria 
for his passion for field sports and his collection of wild animals. The 
surprise of the commandant and of his friends at meeting two Frenchmen 
in such a plight can be more easily imagined than described. In Algeria, 
however, people are more accustomed to strange incidents than in more 
civilised countries. To be down by their side, to uncork a brandy-flask 
and pour out a tumbler of water, were the work of an instant. The next 
was employed in succouring the lifeless form that lay by them on the 
ground. It was long before Evelin was sufficiently recovered to be moved 
away upon an extemporised litter. Help was in the mean time sent those 
behind. Jenny had wept till she had sunk senseless on the sand. 
Gilbraille was dead, and Gilbrac lay on his friend’s body, grimly 
chanting : 

Ti meurt et la joie expire, 


I] meurt, lui qui si souvent 
Vous a fait mourir de rire !” 


All the parties recovered except the unfortunate Fabre, whose skull was 
broken. Evelin and Jenny have since married, and have vowed never 
to go farther from Paris than Pantin. Abu Aibu, arrested while endea- 
vouring to dispose of his plunder, was recognised to be the same as Shafar 
and Ben Sabat, and met with his deserts. As to Gilbrac, ho only regrets 
that he did not see the fantastic antelope of the Golden River, which he 
always declares to be a demon, and he incessantly mourns his beloved 
Gilbraille. ‘He was an ass,” he says, in melancholy tones, “ who was 
a true friend to humanity. He had a heart. How many are there that 
have only ears!” 
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ROME AND ITALY. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Tue great question in Italy at the present moment, and one of no in- 
considerable interest to all Roman Catholic countries, is that of the tem- 
poral power of the Pope. All the world knows with what tenacity 
ecclesiastics cling to the good things of this life; so much so, indeed, as 
that by comparing the main points of their faith as professed with the 
difference of their practice, it savours grossly of hypocrisy. Humility, 
contempt of the good things of this world, universal charity, and similar 
virtues, are professed, while pride, love of pelf, bitterness of hatred, and 
lust after absolute authority, take the place of what they affect to prac- 
tise, if their own account of that practice is to be credited. The friends 
of the Pope declare that the temporal power of the pontiff is essential to 
his post, abominably as he may have abused it. All the reasonable in- 
dividuals who address themselves to the point, Roman Catholics, contend 
that the temporal power does their faith more harm than good. 

The hs chair, pretended to be first occupied by St. Peter, while 
there does not exist a tittle of evidence to show the apostle ever was in 
Rome at all—the papal chair was, after the corruption of Christianity by 
Constantine down to the reign of Pope Stephen II., or about the year 
760, occupied by popes without temporal power. In twenty years after 
that introduction, or rather usurpation, image-worship was adopted by 
Adrian I., a.p. 772, and, in 847, the ridiculous story of Pope Joan was 
set going; from that time down to the present, or from the last-men- 
tioned year, the papal chair has been filled too frequently with monsters 
in place of men. John XII., styled “The Infamous ;” Benedict VI., 
murdered in prison; Gregory V., anti-pope; Benedict IX., made pope 
at twelve years of age; Alexander II., devoured by ambition; Gre- 
gory VIL., the most unprincipled; Boniface VIII., who proclaimed that 
God had set him over the kingdoms of the earth; Urban LV., noted 
for his cruelty; Innocent VIII., who persecuted the Waldenses; the 
abominable Alexander VI., best known as Roderic Borgia; Pius III., 
infamous for his vice and cruelty; Julius IJ., whose pontificate cost 
200,000 lives; Leo X., the donor of indulgences, who talked of “ that 
fable of Christ;” Julius III., who handed over his cardinal’s hat to the 
keeper of his menagerie; Paul 1V., who claimed the English throne, and 
declared Queen Elizabeth illegitimate. These were some among the 
popes, after 752, when they first had temporal power; while before that 
event, up to the origin of the popedom, not one such base character 
appeared. The crimes of popedom were, therefore, consentaneous with 
its temporal power to a great extent; indeed, several of the popes, before 
that event, are said to have suffered martyrdom for their faith, whereas, 
after the usurpation of the temporal power, they made hosts of martyrs 
of other people in place of becoming so themselves. Thus, the possession 
of temporal power wonderfully improved them as leaders of an apostolic 
Christian Church, judging by their works! 

But the great body of those of the Roman Catholic faith unconnected 
with the sacerdotal habit, except a comparative few of the credulous and 
weak-minded, are now of opinion that the temporal power does more 
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harm than good to their Church. They prefer it as it was for the first 
eight centuries of its existence, reckoning in their mode, and they would 
rather see their Church as it was than as it is. They observe the incon- 
sistency it involves, and how dissonant, in consequence, are some of its 
practices from those they are taught to believe consist with the founda- 
tion of their faith. If this is doubted, it can only be by those who have 
had no experience of modern society in the more enlightened Catholic 
countries. In Spain, the Tyrol, in Austria—by the command of the pre- 
sent emperor the other day—and in certain parts of Ireland, the temporal 
power of the Pope is held as a sacred thing. On the other hand, among 
the more enlightened European nations, the opinion held is very different 
by the larger part of the Roman Catholics themselves. If this is denied, 
let regenerated Italy be taken in proof, and Catholic France. 

It was the lust of temporal power in the popes that caused them to 
embroil the rulers of other nations with one another so incessantly, for 
their own interest’s sake. That the temporal power of the Pope ought 
not to exist was shown by Napoleon I., who endeavoured to make 
Pius VII. relinquish it, but in vain, and he deposed him in 1809, but the 
pontiff was restored to full powers by the allies in 1814. 

The truth is, that by the majority of the Catholic people out of Rome, 
except the priests, the Pope is thought less about than people suspect. 
In Rome itself he is by no means the awe-striking personage which 
many would fain make him out to be. There things are done in his 
name, it is true, but he is not aware of a tithe of what is thus executed. 
The cardinals are the agents who perform what may be called the public 
duties of the government in the name of its chief, who knows not half of 
what goes on, and the consequence is, that these officials have long 
become objects of popular attack, and even of derision, from the same 
quarter. This may be observed in the satires and jests continually thrown 
out in numerous ways at the red-stockings, and many of them with cut- 
ting effect. The Romans are fully awake to those allusions and delicate 
touches of satire, to which the people of the North would be wholly insen- 
sible; and though the liberty of the press does not, and did not, exist in 
Rome, there were ways enough of judging of the public feeling, and 
making the scourge of satire tell in modes where the public notice of it 
would be more mischievous than suffering it to pass. This has long been 
the case in the Eternal City. The Romans imagined, at one time, that 
they could not get an easier master than the Pope himself, and for fear 
they should not, carried his yoke; but they would have their jests stuck 
upon the torso of Pasquin, and Marforio’s answer, cost what it may. 
Besides, the jest would have been so rich, of a public trial for the ex- 
hibition of a fantoceini, and the actors thirteen inches high, that the last 
of it would never have been heard. 

The stage that thus ventured to satirise the Roman authorities was and 
is small, not more than ten or twelve feet wide, by four feet six inches in 
height. The price of entrance used generally to be about five sous—a 
price high enough to keep out the mobility. The audience, alive to the 
most delicate touches of satire, take their seats in stillness and perfect 
order. If oppressed, it is something to be able to laugh openly and 
heartily at the oppressors, and if they could not shake them off, they could 
satirise them. From this it may be judged that the Romans, having no 
great affection for their rulers some years ago, the time to which allusion 
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is now making, must have much Jess now, when the citizens see a way of 
deliverance of which a little while since they had no expectation. 

But to facts: the audience was seated before the little stage, where all 
was got up in an exact proportionate scale. Nothing was omitted seen 
im a large theatre; the actors, of course, improvised, and the audience 
prepared to have a hearty laugh at the expense of the men in place. 
They have no censor for these little theatres, or had not, to mar an 
author’s copy. And now the curtain is drawn up, and expectation is upon 
tip-toe. The view of the stage is very deceptive, all being constructed 
on a perfect scale, even to the doors and windows in the scenery. 

First there appears a sort of bachelor-looking man, who does not want 
more than ten or twelve winters of three score and ten, quite the Italian 

ntleman in manner, with something of the fop, his head grey, in fact 
a bachelor of fashion, where all the heads of the government are céliba- 
taires. He is a monsignori, who is seeking honours from the papal 
court, in other words, a cardinalship, and may be condemned to linger a 
long while. In the mean time, he is made to fall in love with the sister 
of an artist. An embryo cardinal in love is delicious ridicule to a Roman. 
He is represented as awaiting his lady dear, and walking up and down 
impatiently, with all the airs of a sexagenarian in love, while affecting to 
play off the cardinalship that is in his mind’s eye. The puppet imitates 
the life admirably. Presently the lady appears, and her old lover begs 
to sing to her a piece of music which he has recently heard. This is 
sung exceedingly well, and applauded by the audience, the words being 
descriptive of his passion. ‘The lady replies. The old fop, in place of 
talking about love, praises his dress to his mistress, article on article, and 
tells what each cost him. He draws his chair up close to the lady, and 
is apparently about to propose to her, when her brother comes in and 
spoils the declaration. This brother, an artist, is dressed in the most 
exaggerated style of conceit among the artists. He requests the visitor 
not to pay his suit any more to his sister, in reply to which, the foppish 
old bachelor administers to him an irresistible dose of flattery. 

The artist and his sister being left alone, he demands from her how 
she can be so imprudent as to receive the attentions of a man who cannot 
marry her. This produces shouts of laughing, it being a fresh hit at the 
clerical character. The old lover, more inspired than ever by his passion, 
is disconsolate, and sets about disguising himself in the garb of a youth, 
in order to become a pupil of the painter. 

In the next scene he is discovered in the painter’s house, wearing large 
black whiskers and a huge wig, while behind his ears the grey hairs are 
represented as peeping out, to the great amusement of the audience. He 
makes love by talking of his money, which he tenders to the lady, and 
tells her how happy they shall be, and “ no one shall know of it!” Here 
shouts of applause follow, as it was another hit at the prospective cardinal. 
He next falls at his mistress’s feet, in which posture he is surprised by 
the aunt of the lady, to whom he had made love forty years before, in 
another part of Italy, and she reminds him of it. He runs off into the 
painter’s studio, and turns back again with all the other incipient artists at 
his heels. The brother of the young lady laughs at the old lover, and 
bids him strip, that his pupils may colour him “ of the finest scarlet; and 
thus, having attained the end of your ambition,” he tells him, “ you 

shall be walked up and down the Corso.” Here, at the words “ finest 
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scarlet,” there are loud applauses at the application again to the cardinal- 
ship. The unlucky lover becomes alarmed, aud consents to marry the 
old aunt. He then comes forth to the audience, and says, “ I resign the 
‘scarlet’ (that means the cardinalship); ‘I shall become uncle to her 
I adore, and then——” pretending to be called away, he makes his obei- 
sance and disappears. The audience is convulsed with laughing at the 
allusions, which are all aimed at the Consistory and the searlet-clothed 
clericals; in fact, at the chief authorities of the Church. 

Now, where such exhibitions as these were going on for years, since we 
speak of a period prior to 1848, it is clear that the common sense of the 
Roman people rose superior to the time-eaten dictates of the ecclesiastical 
ruler, or rather rulers. They had no quarter from which to expect a 
profitable change. The darker-minded of the European despots were all 
Catholic, ready to support the Pope by protecting his dungeons and 
scaffolds with the bayonet of their soldiery, as in 1848, when the Pope, 
after his outrageous rule, solicited the aid of a foreign military force to 
replace him, and it restored him in 1849. Austria, on pretences very 
similar, occupied other parts of Italy, and, in fact, made it a province of 
Germany. She governed it with an iron hand, and being seen with the 
utmost apparent complacency by the other powers, continued her odious 
sway there until Austrian insolence produced the present glorious emanci- 
— of that noble country by the aid of the French; all except the 

oman question being considered settled, as the addition of Venice, it is 
probable, will remain a question for future adjustment. 

It is from little things we discover tendencies to great results, and 
when alluding to the fantoccini, which, above thirty years ago, was so 
bold, and welcomed in its little representations so heartily by the people, 
it cannot be imagined time would diminish the distaste of the Romans 
for a government of priests. No doubt, since 1849, when the Pope was 
replaced in Rome by foreign bayonets, the contempt for the Conclave 
of Cardinals has much increased, and has not lost strength by the means 
taken to preserve the existing abuses. Foreign bayonets are necessary to 
keep the Pope from deposition by his “faithful” people, and no doubt 
the Pope and cardinals are quite ready to pay any foreign soldiery or any 
power that will protect the present state of things. The troops of that 
people who boast of their freedom and will enter the service of any 
despotic power for pay—the 


Swiss who fight for any God or man— 


had been solicited to champion for the papal protection. Rome, in the 
mean while, is the common disturber of Italy, sheltering the ex-King of 
Naples, and enabling him and his banditti, well armed, to keep the 
neighbouring territories in disturbance—a state of things which cannot 
be allowed to endure much longer. When a king ceases to reign, espe- 
cially when his conduct merits his expatriation by his people, he should 
be considered simply as a subject in the state where he has found an 
asylum, and should not be permitted with impunity to disturb the peace 
of neighbouring nations from the site of that asylum. An ex-ruler is a 
very inglorious character. Rabelais makes such personages, when in the 
lower regions, to be set to the employment of crying “ greens to sell ;” 
which, however unkingly, is a more honest and honourable employment 
than cheating the people whom they misrule. 
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It appears to us essential that it is for the advantage of Europe that 
Italy should become not only a great, but a free kingdom. Her resources 
have been wasted, her energies restrained, her people enslaved by a race 
of Germans, the least worthy of the name. The time is over when 
monarchs can play the game of the late Emperor Francis, and the charac- 
ter of their own gaolors, finding a grim gratification in the imprisonment 
of victims under their own eye, as at Spielberg. Francis was a despot who 
could not boast a scintillation of understanding in affairs of government 
that did not involve absolutism in its most stringent sense. His word 
was not his bond, like his interest. He neither possessed a sentiment of 
honour nor humanity, and was at variance, very frequently on the side of 
excess, with his right-hand, Metternich. ‘The latter, while he did not 
stickle about any arbitrary act necessary to carry out his political ends, 
felt how impolitic it was to throw away uselessly the power of injury to 
others. This Francis never felt, as his treatment of many illustrious men 
of Lombardy proved six or seven years after the peace of 1815, whom 
Metternich released upon the tyrant’s decease. 

It was a fortunate thing for Italy that the present Emperor of Austria, 
by his invasion of Piedmont, exhibited the spirit which really actuates 
him. He has been alarmed, and his pretence of ruling by milder mea- 
sures is only the result of his fears. He will give a constitution to his 
empire, and a representative system, but then he will direct the repre- 
sentatives what they shall do, and how far they shall go. How his mind 
is bent may be seen by his attempt to make the Catholic the sole tole- 
rated creed in his dominions. The truth is, that he neither knows nor 
cares about anything but his own personal power and security. It is not 
in the nature of a despot born and bred, and whose efforts have all 
hitherto been to support arbitrary principles, to become all at once a sin- 
cere oppositionist to those principles. 

The Austrian empire is a disjointed affair. It can boast of no bond of 
union arising from national feeling. The system of rule has been in 
politics a rod of iron, and in morals the utmost licentiousness, as we 
who knew the capital under Francis is well aware. 

Germany, also, is uneasy, for there, on every side, are symptoms of a 
desire of the lesser states to be no longer bandied about between Austria 
and Prussia as their masters. A union of the lesser states with one or 
the other of the larger seems to be desired. ‘The arrangements of the 
treaty of Vienna are already broken, evidences as they were of the desire 
of the great powers of Europe to do everything by the rule of sve volo, 
sic yubeo. The doing what was just and right, and leaving the result to 
time to develop, was not a process which suited the potentates there 
assembled, as is now plain to demonstration. It is also plain that the 
heads of empires must be bound in their actions by the same rule of right 
and wrong, whether politic or not, which binds‘individuals of an humbler 
class in life. If this rule be discarded, results will be just such as we now 
see in Europe—the whole frame crumbling to dust. As to sovereigns, 
it is not for them to give constitutions as a boon to their subjects ; it is 
for the latter to give them to their sovereigns, after the example of Eng- 
land, or that of Aragon formerly, when its monarchs being offered the 
oaths, it was demanded,— Would they rule according to the laws and 


constitution of the state? if so, they would accept them as their rulers, 
if not, not! 
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THE COUNTRY AND THE PEOPLE OF SIAM. 


Few countries in the world oan rival, none surpass, the kingdom of 
Siam in the wealth of nature. In its extensive provinces are developed 
to perfection the riches of the vegetable and the mineral kingdoms, whilst 
animated nature is profuse and prolific. ‘The superficial surface of the 
soil abounds with all that is necessary for the wants of man or beast, and 
with a great deal that is superfluous and luxurious; whilst its subter- 
ranean wealth is uncounted, untold, unknown. From the soil of Siam is 
derived an abundant supply of sugar, which is transported thence to 
Bombay, and eventually Great Britain ; and enormous quantities of rice, 
over and above the immense consumption of that grain by the natives, are 
carried to the Straits of Malacca and various seaport towns of China and 
Cochin China; besides which, there is an abundant yield of cotton of the 
finest quality, but which, as yet, has hardly found its way into European 
markets, though, under the present pressure, speculation may more fully 
develop the resources of Siam in this respect. It is, however, an indis- 
putable fact, that not a hundredth part of the empire is under cultiva- 
tion ; that there are immense tracts of waste land and jungle, the resort 
only of the tiger, the elephant, and other denizens of the forest, whose 
ivory and skins alone constitute a considerable and valuable trade, fol- 
lowed up by the hardy hunters of the interior, who barter these valuables 
chiefly with enterprising Chinamen for raiment and the commonest neces- 
saries of life. Thence, also, borne upon the rapid waters of the glorious 
Menam—that river which traverses the vast kingdom from the sea to its 
unknown sources—float cargoes of gamboge and logwood, with many 
other precious dyes, gums, spices, and an immense variety of valuable 
timber. And the mountains are almost all mines affording gold, silver, 
copper, lead, and many precious stones, which only require the hand and 
judgment of skilful and educated man to prove an El Dorado. Gold and 
silver must be plentiful, indeed, with a people who can afford to make 
mats of these precious metals for the white elephant to wear away under 
its ponderous flat hoof. All the spires of the various watts, or temples, 
are another glittering evidence of the wealth existing in the land as they 
sparkle in all the brilliancy of Eastern sunset, like so many fabulous 
fairy-tale castles—literally one mass of gold and silver, and precious stones 
of a great variety of hues. 

From the stately banana and teak-tree down to the fragile sensitive 
plant, from the hedgerows of dense and impenetrable prickly pears 
(where myriads of cochineal insects feed undisturbed) to the delicate air- 
plant which, suspended from a thread fastened to the ceiling, decorates 
the interior of many a Siamese dwelling—the vegetable kingdom em- 
braces a vast extent and variety of trees, and plants, and shrubs, and 
flowers. Neither is the valuable indigo by any means unknown or uncul- 
tivated in the interior. The nutmeg and the clove grow wild, as do the 
mango, the mango-stein, and the dhurian, whilst many other delicious 
and but little known fruits are the spontaneous production of the soil on 
which subsist countless hordes of monkeys, some, especially the snowy- 
white ones, very rare and very much venerated by the natives, and per- 
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fect cohorts of parrots and paroquets. Herb for the use of man is also 
abundant. The Indian brinjal and bandicoi; the drumstick vegetable, 
produced by a tree; the pepincoy, and a vast variety of pumpkins, 
cucumbers, and spinage, besides yams, sweet potatoes, and many other 
roots and edible bulbs, luxuriate in the climate and soil of the kingdom of 
Siam. What has been said of the vegetable kingdom is also applicable 
to the animal. From the monstrous elephant, larger in the interior than 
in any other known part of the world, down to the tiny, little, exqui- 
sitely shaped moss-deer, whose delicate limbs snap under the gentlest 
aa of man, great, indeed, is the variety in size, shape, colour, and 
nature of quadrupeds that are to be met with throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, many of them affording excellent food for man, 
as, for instance, the whole of the deer tribe, the wild boar, the hare, and 
the delicate flesh of the bison calf. So also is the variety found in the 
more loathsome genus of reptiles, from the huge boa-constrictor down to 
the tapeworm-like carpet snake, beautiful, but deadly of sting ; from the 
iguana to the loathsome tokay, or leoproseed lizard ; from the alligator 
to the ant-eater; and, amongst the finny tribe, from the voracious sea- 
lawyer or blue shark (which never ventures up the rivers) down to the 
smallest of small whitebait, delicious indeed as eaten by the natives in 
savoury curries. 

It is no uncommon thing during the intervals between the two mon- 
soons to see fleets of water-fow] floating upon the surface of the rivers, 
whilst legions of beautiful humming-birds not bigger than an humble-bee 
are fluttering round the honeyed blossoms of the tuberose or the wild 
Indian jessamine. In short, mountain and plain, river and sea, abound 
with riches and delicate luxuries. Be it fruit or vegetables, fish, poultry, 
flesh, or the more sordid and substantial, and certainly equally useful and 
requisite, mineral wealth, Siam possesses everything, and everything 
in abundance; and basing our knowledge upon such little as the re- 
searches of the few educated and enterprising men have afforded to the 
public, we may rest assured that we fall far short of the mark in classi- 
fying Siam amongst the richest kingdoms of the earth. 

There is one peculiar feature in Siam which isolates it from every 
other empire of the earth: Siam has no cities! No strong-built, well- 
fortified, elegantly-constructed towns and cities, with suburbs and sub- 
urban villas. The pagan in Hindestan rivalled in the architecture of his 
temple the most splendid efforts of Greece in her sunniest days. The Taj 
Mahal was something exquisite in the conception of the brain that first con- 
ceived its existence in embryo. China and Japan have noble specimens also 
of architectural beauty, and all Christendom and the Ottoman Empire have 
something to show in the shape of what constitutes a city. The tent of 
the Arab of the desert and the floating-house of the Siamese are very 
much assimilated. Now they are swallowed up in the vortex of some 
town or city constituting an item either central or suburban. Now they 
are isolated and lonesome. In fact, the Siamese may be called the 
Bedouins of the river. Whilst the Arab’s faith clings tightly to his 
mare, on whose back he may fleetly traverse the sandy wastes, pursuing 
or pursued, the Siamese relies upon the excellence and swiftness of his 
canoe, which constitutes his all in all, whether for pleasure or for flight, 
or for the remunerative services it renders him in fishing or in the con- 
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veyance and vending of the produce of the soil. As in the desert we 
may encounter the solitary tent of an Arab, his spear stuck into the 
ground and his well-beloved mare fastened thereto, so, in desolate por- 
tions of the Menam are to be encountered single floating houses, with 
the indispensable canoe chained to the front, and here, in fishing or some 
other occupation, the inhabitants pass the time in undisturbed tranquillity. 
The capital of Siam, Bangkok, is nothing more nor less than a congrega- 
tion of wooden huts or cabins floating upon strongly constructed bamboo 
rafts, any score or two of which may at any given moment be loosed from 
their moorings and shift the scene of their future homes either farther 
up or lower down the river, thus weakening the city in the number of its 
houses and inhabitants. Or else, as is not unoften the case, some thou- 
sand-ton ship or junk of huge proportions swings suddenly to the tide, 
carrying away]a small colony of houses, which drift away rapidly, to the 
astonishment and terror of the yelling inmates. With the exception of 
a few palaces and watts, a few monumental pillars and European resi- 
dences, Bangkok has nothing substantial about it, and some unusual flood- 
tides might any night sweep away the greater mass of houses and popu- 
lation, and leave the astonished inmates of the more solid fabrics on terra 
firma positively alone in their glory. 

That a people so lodged should be almost amphibious in their natures 
cannot be a matter of surprise. The first duty of man, and of woman 
also in Siam, is to learn to swim, and infants barely able to toddle about 
take to the water as kindly as young ducklings. They may be said to 
be a scrupulously cleanly people if often lavations are a proof thereof, 
for one half of the day, excepting during the monsoons, they are pad- 
dling and swimming about, men, women, and children, heterogeneously 
mixed up, and destitute of any sense of delicacy or shame as they 
almost are of clothing. Yet with all this it cannot be said that the 
Siamese are an immoral people; indeed, in this respect, they are far 
superior to the natives of the continent of India, and there is much more 
of simplicity and gentleness about their disposition, and none of that 
crafty treachery and revenge which is the predominant feature of the 
Malays, to whom in every other respect they bear close resemblance. As 
a rule, admitting of very few exceptions indeed, the Siamese, both men 
and women, are short of stature, but remarkably sinewy and strong 
about the legs and arms. Their complexion varies, according to their 
exposure to the sun, from a light fawn colour to a deep copper, verging 
sometimes upon bronze. They have all flat faces with high cheek-bones, 
small sharp eyes, flat spreading noses with large nostrils, but, generally 
speaking, very fair mouths with beautiful white teeth, which the women 
disgustingly disfigure, according to their notions of beauty, by dyeing into 
a jet black with the aid of betel-nut. Both men and women shave the 
head, leaving only an upright tuft of hair sticking up just in the centre 
of their low beetle-browed foreheads. Their costumes consist, from the 
king downwards, of a loose punjunnah, or skirt, which fastens round the 
waist and hangs to just below the knees. Unmarried girls wear in addi- 
tion to this a loose white scarf flung over the shoulders so as to conceal the 
bust. Indeed, the costume of the Siamese women is precisely the same, 
excepting only the head-dress, as the Nayar women in the Travancore dis- 
tricts; the great difference in their personal beauty, however, is immense. 
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With the exception of the lowest menials, all others in Siam rank upon 
a gradation scale, one higher than the other, until at the top of all pre- 
sides, all-powerful and despotic, the king. The abject grovelling method 
they have of evincing respect is singularly illustrated in the ante-chamber 
of the royal palace on levee or council days. The first arrival, perhaps, 
may be a nobleman of inferior note, but his appearance is the signal for 
all the attendants to prostrate themselves, and on all fours they crawl 
about, and meet his behests. The next canoe lands somebody of higher 
grade, and instantly the first noble crouches to the ground, and so, by 
turns, each big man sings small himself as some one greater than himself 
arrives. Until at last comes the Praklan, the prime minister, who only 
knuckles down to the prince who is heir-apparent to the throne, whose 
name is of no importance, seeing that it might occupy me a week to spell 
it; and he, in his turn, knuckles down when the brother of the White 
Elephant and cousin of the Moon and Sun presents his bulky and greasy 
royalty to his trembling courtiers ; a fat bull of Bashan amongst a mul- 
titude of crawling frogs. Then it is that his Siamese majesty, solely in 
all the kingdom entitled to shelter of umbrella, or any other covering 
to intervene between his highly-polished pate and the blue canopy of 
heaven, summons his high priest of Buddah, and bids him, through 
trumpet blast, announce to the world at large that his celestial majesty 
having banqueted, others may partake of their vulgar food. 

A day at Bangkok in fine weather is a well-illustrated page of the 
country and the people of Siam. It has been a sultry night, so sultry 
and still that every ripple on the water has been clearly distinct ever 
since the moon went down, about a couple of hours before daybreak. 
You are lying in that state of torpor which is neither sleep nor wakeful- 
ness, and yet is a compound of both, afraid to think, lest the very effort 
should awake you. The disgusting cry of the tokay somewhere close 
over your head gradually subsides as the night verges into morning, and 
you are just flattering yourself upon the enjoyment of a couple of hours’ 
wholesome sleep in the delicious freshness of the early dawn, when a 
scuffing and rustling about the rooms warn you that one or more snakes 
have pursued some hapless frog into a cul de sac, and are meditating an 
early breakfast. If you had any doubts about this subject, they are soon 
dispelled by the cries of the hapless frog and the angry squeaking of the 
tame house-rat (every house in Siam has a tame rat, which, being taken 
young and carefully reared, grows to a great size and of prodigious 
strength, and expels all other vermin of a like genus that offer to intrude 
upon the premises), who likes not the proximity of such ugly customers, 
and scampers up the bedpost for better protection. The possibility of 
its being followed by some hungry snake induces us to strike a match 
and light the candle, and in two seconds afterwards the room is cleared 
of intruders. It is no use thinking of any more sleep, for there comes 
those certain harbingers of day, countless legions of noisy crows flying 
overhead like black and impenetrable clouds, and bound from the cocoa- 
nut topes where they roosted to the rice-fields in the interior, in search 
of early grubs. In half an hour’s time hence they will all be back again 
with redoubled cawing, and take up their regular positions for the day, 
spread all over the city, and each individual crow bent upon committing 
a felony at the earliest available opportunity. 
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The hour between daybreak and sunrise is the most enjoyable of the 
twenty-four in the day at Siam. Then the freshness of morning mingles 
with the breeze, and the whole atmosphere is scented with newly-blown 
flowers. Then the cool waters of the ean are thricely tempting to the 
fevered frame, stung to desperation by legions of mosquitoes. Into the 
river everybody plunges sans cérémonie, and as the first rays of the sun 
illuminates the loftier spires of the city, multitudes swarm out of the water 
again, and all the floating houses ot shops open for the day. The first 
thing after bathing is +0 hain a smoke—everybody smokes in Siam—and 
it is no uncommon sight to see a child leave its mother’s breast, and, 
taking the boree (a‘cigarette made with tobacco rolled up in a dry banana- 
leaf) from its mother’s mouth, inhale a few whiffs, and then refresh itself 
with another draught of milk. Up to this time the river has been void 
of boats, saving only those belonging to the huge junks and stately men- 
of-war and merchantmen anchored here and there. Suddenly a yellow 
eruption breaks out upon the blue surface of the river. In countless 
scores of boats the talopians, or priests, in their saffron garments and bald — 
pates, are paddling from house to house, be black mail, in the shape 
of rice and fish and curry stuff, from every householder, bestowed not as 
a charity, but as a tithe to support these indolent and rascally villains, 
who are too lazy to work, and while away the live-long day in the plea- 
sant shady topes attached to their various watts, smoking, drinking, eat- 
ing, and sleeping. They are bound down by vows to celibacy, deviation 
from which, when detected, ensures a certain and cruel death. The 

riests having carried off their day’s supply of food, the population 
think themselves of their own breakfasts, which consist for the most 
part of the remnants of last evening’s dinner—cold rice, cold stewed 
fish, some pieces of cocoa-nut, red chillies and cucumber, and onions 
ad lib. This repast they wash down with the water from the river, 
and, considering that the rice has turned; sour during the night, it 
is no great marvel that cholera often scourges the population, making a 
clean sweep of two-thirds of their numbers. Before the sun is high 
enough in the heavens to make the day oppressive, groups of young men 
congregate under the shady trees which line the beneaiile of the Menam 
about Bangkok, and indulge in athletic sports. It is something really 
marvellous to see how pliant and supple are their limbs, and with what 
dexterity and force they can bring their feet and toes into play as readily 
as their hands and fingers. Their game of battledoor and shuttlecock is 
always played with the foot, the shuttlecock being firmly clenched be- 
tween the big and the first toe, and thus hurled up into the air and re- 
ceived skilfully upon the sole of the foot. They keep up this game 
by the hour, standing in a circle, and seldom, if ever, missing their aim. 
A Siamese will in this manner project a smooth pebble to a considerable 
distance, and with fatal precision, amongst a posse of noisy sparrows, 
seldom failing to pocket his bird. Tired of these sports, they congregate 
under some wide-spreading tree, and indulge in really harmonious music. 
One of their favourite instruments, composed of a double row of hollow 
canes clasped together by a wooden mouthpiece, emits the most dulcet 
and cadent notes, little inferior only to the finest-toned organ. Of music 
as an art, however, they have little or no conception. 
By this time the traffic for the day has fairly commenced on the river. 
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Countless canoes are shooting into the stream from creeks and nooks lead- 
ing to Paklat-Belo and other places far down the river, all laden to a 
perilous extent with mountainous piles of vegetables, fruit, and beetle- 
nut, and for the greater part navigated by young ‘girls, barely yet ten 
years of age. As these — along, they cry their goods plaintively, 
and mixed up amongst them are the canoes of the vendors of poultry, 
dead or alive, fish, cooked or raw, whilst a few Chinamen monopolise the 
meat market, consisting mostly of pork, and some dispense viands read 
cooked — of a portable cuisine firmly fixed into the ceutre of the 

he front row of houses on either side of the river have also an 
attractive and business-like appearance. Ranged along the balcony are 
samples of the silks and other goods to be had within, *- seated behind 
these is the guardian angel of the floating shop—the only daughter— 
the adorable Chin-chin. Yonder grey-bearded old Arab, Russmallah 
Aga, came thither from the borders of the Red Sea, and is now the 
wealthiest shipowner and merchant at Bangkok. Forty years’ continual 
' residence has naturalised him to the soil, and he has made it a rule every 
consecutive year to add one gem to the ornaments of his harem. He is 
pretty well off as regards family, and certainly will not be ashamed to 
hold up his head when he meets his enemy in the gateway if ever he 
returns to the cities of the Prophet and carries his quiver full of arrows 
back with him. 

As we float down the stream, we shall pass many houses occupied by 
tradespeople, and many others by artisans. In carved wood-work and 
gold and silver filigree few can surpass these people, and they are equal 
to the Chinese in the perfection at which they arrive in ivory and bone- 
work. That they are skilful ship-builders the splendid men-of-war at 
anchor in the river or building in the docks can amply testify, and they 
have a literature of their own, with printing-presses, &c., complete. For 
these last they have to thank the indefatigable missionaries that have 
visited and resided amongst them. It cannot be said that they have many 
pastimes, open-air theatres, such as the Chinese delight in, being their 
only source of amusement. They are, in fact, a people that live from 
hand to mouth, that rise with the sun and go to roost with the birds, the 
entire interval between being devoted to various means and methods for 
living and letting live. Most of the sugar-plantations are the property 
of Chinamen who have settled down here, and these prefer employing 
Chulias from the Coromandel coast to either Siamese or the Burmese 
colony, settled down here. That Siam affords a vast and virgin field for 
enterprise none can doubt, and it would be well for the British if they 
pushed forward the interests of commerce with that distant country, and 
not lose the prestige of being the most persevering, speculative, and suc- 
cessful, as well as the wealthiest, nation in the universe. 
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STEREOSCOPIC GLIMPSES 


By W. Cuaries Kent. 


XIX.—FALCONER AT SEA. 


AGalIn, as oft before ancestral* eyes, 

Rocked on the rolling deep ’neath tropic skies, 

Rapt in calm thought, methinks I see thee stand 

On England’s gliding war-ship leagues from land : 
Alone, at eve, on the deserted prow, 

The ripped waves gurgling, flashing far below. 
Towards weather bulwark while one brown hand strays, 
The other shields from sight the westering rays, 
Where sinks the Day-god towards his ocean bed, 
Purple and golden pomps around him spread, 
Reflected gleams of crimson on thy face, 

‘Though harsh and bronzed, yet touched with lines of grace ; 
Rare glints of amber in the chesnut hair 

That swerves and flickers in the briny air; 

A ruddy sheen upon the tarnished gold 

Around thy dies spray-drenched sea-cap rolled. 

Of moderate stature—lithesome—sparely shaped, 

Thy sinewy limbs in flowing blue cloth draped— 
Tight round thy belted waist, thence loose it flows, 
Whiere the shoe’s buckle like a diamond glows: 

Thy coarse pea-jacket flapping in the breeze 

That crests with silvering foam the billowy seas. 

O’er all that waste of waves the horizon rings, 

Naught but yon stately frigate’s cordage sings, 
Thrilled by the winds—great ocean’s gliding lyre !— 
Naught save yon poet’s latent soul of fire, 

Where—in od voiceless chant—what gifts combine 
“The vision and the faculty divine !” 

Hushed though the hour and calm the smiling deep— 
Again mast-high the billowing surges sweep ; 





* William Falconer’s two intimate friends and shipmates, “the Hunters”—so 
often referred to in the biography prefixed to his masterpiece, our great national 
poem of “The Shipwreck”—it may here be remarked in explanation, were uncles 
to the present writer’s grandfather, himself a post-captain in the royal navy, 
dying in command of his Majesty’s ship Union, 98 guns, then stationed up the 
Mediterranean. The elder of these brothers, the one mentioned throughout the 
memoir of Falconer as Captain John Hunter, was afterwards better known among 
his contemporaries as Admiral Hunter, the governor of New South Wales, the 
second governor in sequence from the foundation of that colony. His younger 
brother, Lieutenant William Hunter, at the period of his decease in Greenwich 
Hospital, was numbered among the officers of that establishment. It may be 
further observed, in regard to these fraternal intimates of Falconer, that Admiral 
John Hunter and Lieutenant William Hunter were themselves nearly related to 
two other brothers, their namesakes, one of whom has left to the world an im- 
perishable reputation: namely, John Hunter, the great surgeon, and his brother, 
Dr. William Hunter, the eminent physician. 

It may be interesting to remark here, moreover, that Admiral (then Captain) 
Hunter was the last person to grasp the hand of the gentle and dauntless La 
Perouse when that lamented navigator (so like Falconer in his destiny, and so 
much resembling him in his character) took his departure upon his last voyage, 
never to be heard of afterwards. 
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Again the crushing, clattering thunders roll, 

The ghastly ligh flame from pole to pole; 

The aes ~~ = tell the dreadful strife 

The ered mariners there wage for life. 

Up liquid mountain to the scowling skies 

On wings of woe the fated vessel flies, 

Thence sheer descending to black gulfs below, 

As though to Acheron her path must flow ; 

Death in the wave and horror in the air, 

And in each tar’s unquailing heart despair. 

Shrill through the shrouds the whistling whirlwind sings ; 
Through rattling blocks the whizzing cordage rings ; 
While willing hands the mizen* swift up brail, 
Hark! with dire crash explodes yon giant sail, 
Torn into ribbons by one thunderous blast, 

Whose repercussion strains the quivering mast. 
Prone on her beam-ends, see, the vessel lies, 

Till the prompt mate his whirling hatchet plies. 
Keen through the splintering oak its edge descends, 
And, stroke on stroke, the groaning mainmast rends. 
The severed rigging next, by axe releast, 

Drifts with the spars to ocean’s boiling yeast : 

Mast, thus, on mast abandoned to the wave, 

The wrecked hull rights one brief while o’er her grave. 
The shattered bowsprit by her lee bow hangs, 
Trailed in the roaring surge that round her clangs : 
Till, as again the blue electric glare 

Lights with an instant’s flash the ebon air, 

Th’ inevitable Hour, with dismal shock, 

Hurls the doomed ship upon the fated rock. 
Then—turn by turn—what tender sighs lament 

The varied woes in that one ruin blent !— 

Albert, the dauntless leader of the train, 

Mourning the child he ne’er shall see again— 

Anna, with mind so pure and form so fair, 

His life’s sole treasure and his heart’s one care ; 

She whom Palemon grieves far more than life, 

Now lost to love though plighted for his wife. 
Palemon, he, that bold, ingenuous youth— 

With glance all passion and with tongue all truth— 
Whose dying words, yet echoed down through song, 
The pathos of this woful scene prolong. 


Such the wild dreams on swelling tides that roll 
Their potent influence on that Sailor’s soul, 
There, where, ’mid Present lull, his Fancy hears 
Dread mingled sounds of Past and Future fears ; 
Where, ’tranced, the visionary Storm he sees 
From yon hushed deck careening to the breeze— 
Heard boom of waters, seen the lightning’s glare, 
His brown curls flickering in calm sunlit air! 










































































* The brailing up of the mizen (that is, the large sail bent to the mizen-mast, 
and ordinarily reckoned as one of the courses) is incidentally introduced by Fal- 
coner in his poem, and is there certainly productive of one of the most startling 
effects in his astonishing narrative of the Shipwreck. The mizen, so-called in 
Falconer’s time, is now-a-days only known among sailors as the spanker. 

t The mainsail—immediately upon the casting off of the sheet, before the sea- 
men can stand by the weather-brace in a sudden hurricane. 
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GRANVILLE DE VIGNE, 


A TALE OF THE DAY. 


PaRT THE ELEVENTH. 


I, 


HOW DE VIGNE AMUSES HIMSELF WITH FENCING, AND NEVER DREAMS THE 
BUTTONS CAN FLY OFF. 


De ViGNE never did anything by halves, to use a sufficiently expres- 
sive, if not over elegant, colloquialism. He hated and mistrusted women, 
not individually, as he ought to have done, but sweepingly, en masse. 
At the same time, there was in him, naturally, too much chivalry and 
generosity not to make him pity “ Little Tressillian,”’ and show her 
kindness to the best of his power. In the first place, the girl was all 
alone, and had no money—two facts which appealed to his delicacy and 
warmer feeling ; in the second, he had known her as a little girl, still held 
her as such, indeed, and never thought of classing her among his detested 
“beau sexe;”’ in the third, the letter of Boughton Tressillian had in a 
way recommended her to his care, and, though De Vigne would have been 
the first to laugh at another man who, at thirty-five, had taken up a 
girl of eighteen as a protégée, and made sure no harm could come of it, 
he really looked on Alma as a child, though a very attractive and in- 
teresting child it is true, and would have stared at you if you had made 
his kindness to her the subject of one of those jests customary on the 
acquaintance of a man about town and an unprotected girl—like himself 
and “Little Tressillian.” He was kind to her, for there was a deep 
spring of generosity and (where he liked people) of lavish kindness 
under the cynicism and chill reserve now gathered round him. As he 
had promised, he picked out some of the choicest books of his library, 
his own favourites—not such as young ladies read generally, but such as 
it might be better if they did—and sent them to her, with the reviews 
and periodicals of the month. He sent her, too, one of his parrots, for 
her to teach, he said, she being such an admirable adept in the locutory 
art, and some flowers, to put her in mind of Weive Hurst. 

‘Her room looked so pitifully dull, poor child!” said he, one morning, 
when I was lunching with him. ‘“ Those flowers will brighten it up 
a little, and she’ll care for them more than I. Raymond, did you send 
Robert down with those things to Richmond ?” 

‘Yes, Major.” 

I chanced to look at the man as he spoke; he was the new valet, whonr 
De Vigne thought such an acquisition. He was a smooth, fair-faced 
fellow, really gentlemanlike to look at, not, ga va sans dire, the “ gen- 
tlemanism” of high breeding, but the gentlemanlyism of many an 
oily parson or sleek parvenu. ‘There was a sly twinkle in his light 
eyes, and a quick, fox-like glance as he answered his master, which 
looked as if he at least attached some amusement to the Major’s acquaint- 
ance with the pretty little artiste at St. Crucis on the Hill. 

De Vigne never remembered the presence of servants; he thought 
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they had no more eyes or ears than the chairs or tables around him, 
They served him as the plates or the glasses did, and they were no more 
than those to him; else, wise man as he was, he ought to have recol- 
lected that, if he wished to draw no notice upon Alma, he should not 
have sent his servants to her with books and flowers. More mischief, 
reports, and embrouillements have come from the prying eyes, coarse 
tongues, and second-hand slanders of those “ necessary evils” than we 
ever dream of, for the buzz of the servants’ hall is often as poisonous 
as the subdued murmur of the scandal-retailing boudoir above stairs. 
How it came about, I don't know, but Alma, some way or other, 
was not long kept ix petto. ‘Some three weeks after that, Sabre- 
tasche, Curly, Tom Severn, Vane Castleton, and one or two other men, 
were at De Vigne’s house. We had been playing Loo, his favourite 
game, and were now supping, between three and four, off all the delicacies 
and first-class wines his chef and cellar could offer us, chatting of two- 
year-olds and Derby books, of bons mots and beauties, of how Mademoi- 
selle Fifine had fleeced Little Pulteney, and Bob Green’s roan mare won 
a handicap for 200 sovs.—the talk that is chatted over a late supper- 
table and choice champagne cup, in real life ; though, no doubt, real life 
is shockingly frivolous, and all wrong altogether, and we ought—though 
you know we never do—out of “healthy novels” of “muscular Chris- 
tianity” (by the way, what may that mean?) to have been puzzling out 
our ‘se missions, discussing how to christianise India, analysing the 
Origin of Species, or blackening everybody else’s character and whiten- 
ing our own, which is, I believe, the received recipe for “regenerating” 
society. ' 

It aa curious to see the difference between men’s outer and inner 
lives. There was Sabretasche lying back m the very easiest chair in the 
room, witty, charming, urbane, with not a trace on his calm delicate 
features of the care within him that he had bade Violet Molyneux not 
tempt him to unveil ; there was ‘om Severn, of the Queen’s Bays, with 
twenty “in re’s” hanging over his head, and a hundred “little bills” on 
his mind, going to the dogs by express train, who had been playing 
away as if he had had Barclay’s to back him ; there was Wyndham, with 
as dark and melancholy a past as ever pursued a man, a past of which I 
know he repented, not in ostentatious sackcloth and ashes, but bitterly 
and unfeignedly in silence and humility, tossing down Moét’s with a gay 
laugh and a ready jest, as agreeable in the card-room as he was eloquent 
in the Lower House; there was Charlie Fitzhardinge, who, ten years 
ago, had accidentally killed his youngest brother, a Benjamin tenderly 
and deeply loved by him, and had never ceased to be haunted by that 
fair distorted face, laughing and chatting as if he had never had a care 
on his shoulders; there was Vane Castleton, the worst, as I have told 
you, of all Tiara’s sons, a fellow without heart, honour, or con- 
science, fatal to women and disliked by men ; with his low voice, his fair 
smooth brow, his engaging address, nobody would have thought he would 
have hurt a fly, yet we called him butcher, because, in his petty 
malignity, he had hamstrung a luckless mare of his for not winning a 
Sweepstakes he had intended her, and had shot dead the young brother 
of a girl, the daughter of a clergyman (whom he had eloped with, and left 
three weeks after without a shilling to ‘help herself), for trying, poor boy ! 
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to revenge the faithless eruelty to his sister; there was De Vigne—yet, 

no, De Vigne’s face was type true enough of his character—a character 

reserved, by mature very frank and haughty, as the winils, 

but impetuous, passionate, and proud; in the ing fire of his eyes 

and the iron command of his brow, with the strong, straight arch of its 
+eyebrows, was the visible stamp of an unquiet fate. 

“ Halloa, De Vigne,” began Tom Severn, at supper, “a pretty 
this is about you, you sly dog! So this painter of yours we were all 
called in to admire a little time ago is a little coneealed Venus, eh.?” 

De Vigne looked up from helping me to some mayonnaise. 

“« Explain yourself, Tom; I don’t understand you.” 

“ Won't understand, you mean. You know you've a little beauty 
locked up all to yourself in a farm-house at Richmond, and never 
have told it to your bosom friends. Shockingly shabby of you, De Vigne, 
to show us that water-colour and let us believe it was done by a young 
fellow m Peland-street! However, I suppose you don’t want any rivals 
poaching on your manor, and the girl ts a ravir, we're told, so we must 
forgive you, eh ?” 

De Vigne looked supremely disdaimful and a little annoyed. 

“Pray, my dear Severn, may I ask where you picked up this cock- 
and-bull story ?”’ 

“Oh yes. Winters, and Egerton, and Steele were making chaff 
about it in the Army and Navy this morning, saying Hercules had found 
his Omphale, and they were glad of it, for Dejanira was a devil !” 

The blood flushed over De Vigne's white forehead as Severn, in the 
thoughtlessness of his heart, spoke what he meant as good nature; even 
yet he could not hear unmoved the slightest allusion to the Trefusis, the 
one disgrace upon his life, the one stain upon his name. 

“‘ How they heard it I can’t tell you,” said Severn; “ you must ask 
‘em. Somebody saw the girl looking after you at the gate, I believe. 
She’s a deuced pretty little thing, ain’t she?—trust you for that, though 
—with golden hair, I think. J like golden hair myself, it’s so out of 
the common, and makes a woman look like a walking sunbeam. But 
what do you call it a cock-and-bull story for ? It’s too likely a one for 
you todeny it with any chance of our believing you, and Heaven knows 
why you should try. You may hate women now, ‘but everybody knows 
you never forswore them. We are all shepherds here, as Robin Hood 
says.” 

De Vigne was annoyed : in the first place, that this report, which could 
but be detrimental to her, should, in so brief a time, already have cir- 
culated about himself and poor little Alma; in the second, any inter- 
ference with him or his pursuits or plans always irritated him exceed- 
ingly ; in the third, he knew that if he ever disabused their minds of 
his having any connexion with Alma, to know that a pretty little thing 
was living alone and unprotected was for these fellows to ferret her out 
immediately, to which her métier of professional artiste would give them 
the means at once. He was exceedingly annoyed, but he was too wise 
aman not to know that manifestation of his annoyance would be the 
surest way to confirm the gossip that had got about concerning them, 
which for himself, of course, didn’t matter two straws. 

He laughed slightly. “We are, it is true, Tom ; nevertheless, there is 
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a fawn here and there that it is the duty of all of us to spare; don’t you 
know that ? I assure you—and I have no need to ask any of you to 
believe my word—that the gossip you have heard 1s pure gossip, but 
gossip which annoys me, for this reason, that the lady who is the innocent 
subject of it isthe granddaughter of a very old friend of mine, Tressillian, 
of Wiltshire, whom I met accidentally a few weeks ago. Her picture‘ 
hangs in my room here, but merely because she wished to have Sabre- 
tasche’s judgment upon it, of whom I had spoken to her as a dilettante 
and first-rate artist. Beyond, I have no interesé in her, nor she in me, 
and for the sake of my iol friend, any insult to her name I shall cer- 
tainly consider as though one to my own, for I respect Miss Tressillian 
as fully as if she were now in the rank and affluence her childhood was 
passed in, and I shall listen to mess-table gossip about her as little as I 
should listen to it about any sister of mine, if I had one.” 

He spoke quietly and carelessly, but his words had weight. De Vigne 
had never been known to condescend to a lie, not even to a subterfuge or 
a prevarication, and there was such a haughty oli me tangere air about 
him, that nobody thought of meddling with his concerns. 

“ All right, old fellow,” said good-natured Tom Severn. ‘J didn’t 
know, you see; fellows will talk.” 

“Of course they will,” said De Vigne, eating his marinade leisurely ; 
“and in nine times out of ten they would have been right. I never set 
up to be a pharisee, God knows. I’m a great deal too naughty a boy for 
that. However, I have no temptation now, for love affairs are no longer to 
my taste—I leave them to Corydons like Curly. As poetic individuals say, 
I ten but one love, my sean and if I can’t have her, I am so constant 
I care for no other.” ; 

“ But, hang it! De Vigne,” said Vane Castleton, ‘“‘ Tom’s description 
of this little Trevelyan, Trevanion—what is it ?—is so delightful, if you 
don’t care for her yourself, you might let your friends. Introduce us 
all, do.” 

“Thank you, Castleton,” said De Vigne, dryly. “Though youare a 
Duke’s son, I must say I don’t think you a very desirable addition to a 
lady’s acquaintarice.” 

ite cordially detested Castleton, than whom a vainer or more intensely 
selfish fellow never curled his whiskers and befooled women silly enough 
to be caught by his specious manners and purring voice, and he had only 
invited him because he had been arm-in-arm with Severn when De 
Vigne asked Tom that morning in Regent-street. 

Lord Vane pushed his fine fair curls off his forehead—an habitual 
trick of his; his brow was very low, and his blond hair, of which he 
took immense care, was everlastingly falling across his eyes. ‘ Jealous, 
after all! A trifle of the dog in the manger, eh? with all your phi- 
losophy and a—a—what do you call it, chivalry ?” he said, with a super- 
cilious smile. 

I knew De Vigne was growing impatient; his eyes brightened, his 
mouth grew set, and he pulled his left wristband over his wrist with a jerk. 
I think that left arm felt an intense longing in its muscles and sinews to 
“straighten from the shoulder ;” with him, as with David, it was a great 
difficulty to keep the fire from “kindling.” But he spoke quietly, very 
quietly for him ; more so than he would have done if no other name than 
his own had been implicated in it; for he knew the world too well not to 
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know, also, that to make a woman the subject of a dispute or a brawl is 
to do her the worst service you can. 

“Tam not a boy to interpret insult where no insult is dreamt of, so I 
shall not take your a as it might be taken, Castleton,” he said, 
gravely, with a scornful, haughty smile upon his lips. “ My Sriends 
accept my word and understand my meaning; what you may think of 
me or not is really of so little consequence that I do not care to inquire 
your opinion.” 

Castleton’s eyes scintillated with that cold unpleasant glare with which 
light grey eyes sometimes kindle when angry. If he had been an Eton 
or Rugby boy, one would have called him “ sulky ;” for a man of rank and 
fashion the word would have been too small. A scene might have ensued, 
but Sabretasche—most inimitable tactician—broke the silence with his soft 
low voice : 

“ De Vigne, do you know that Harvey Goodwin’s steel greys are going 
for an old song in the Yard? I fancy I shall buy them. Don’t you think 
they would go well with the pair I bought the other day for my drag ?” 

So the conversation was turned, and little Alma Tressillian’s name 
was dropped. Curly, however, half out of mechanceté, half because he 
never heard of a pretty woman without making a point of seeing her, 
never let De Vigne alone till he had promised to introduce him to her. 

“Do, old fellow,” urged Curly, “ because you know I remember her 
at Weive Hurst, and she had such deuced lovely eyes then. Do! I 
promise you to treat her as if she were the richest heiress in the king- 
dom, and hedged round with a perfect abatis of chaperones. I can’t say 
more !” 

So De Vigne took him down, being quite sure that if he did not show 
him the way Curly would find it for himself, and knowing, too, that Curly, 
though he was a dandy, a “little wild,” as good-natured ladies say, in- 
dolent, spoilt, and devil-may-care, was a true gentleman ; and when a man 
is that, you may trust him, where his honour is touched or his generosity 
concerned, to break through his outer shell of fashion, ennui, and dissipa- 
tion, and “ come out strong” in his original inborn nature. 

So De Vigne, as I say, took him down one morning, when we had 
nothing to do, to the little farm-house of St. Crucis. It was a queer idea, 
as conventionalities go, for a young girl to receive the visits of men like 
ourselves without any chaperone to protect her and play propriety ; but the 
little lady was one out of a-thousand; she could do things that no other 
woman could, and she welcomed us with such a mixture of frank and child- 
like simplicity, and the self-possession, ready wit, and perfect ease of a 
woman ten years her senior, and accustomed to society, that it was = 
pretty to see her. And we should have known but a very trifle of life 
and womanhood if we had not felt how utterly distant from boldness 
or forwardness of any kind was our Little Tressillian’s charming vivacity 
and ingenuous candour—a vivacity that can only come from an intelligent 
mind, a candour that can only spring from a heart that thinks no ill 
because it means none. “To the pure all things are pure.” True 
words! Many a spotless rain-drop gleams unsoiled on a filthy and 
betrodden trottoir; many a worm grovels in native mud beneath an 
unspotted and virgin covering of fairest snow. 

It was really pretty to see Alma entertain her callers—three bien- 
aimés of fashionable sets, moreover, and fastidious to the last degree. 
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She was perfectly natural, because she never thought about herself. She 
was delighted to see De Vigne, and happy to see us, as he had brought 
us—not quite as flattering a reason for our weleome as Curly and I were 
accustomed to receive ; and in her dainty picturesque dress (she still re- 
tained the taste for pretty toilettes, given her by Boughton Tressillian 
in her childhood), sitting in her little low chair, Alma chatted with us 
all, as-easily and fluently as, but with much more simplicity and talent 
than, any Belgravian belle. 

“Have you walked every day, Alma, as I told rae ?””’ said De Vigne. 

“Not every day,” said Alma, penitentially. “1 will when the summer 
comes, but the eternal spring upon my canvas is much dearer and more 
tempting to me than your chill and changeable English spring.” 

“You are very naughty, then,” said De Vigne; “you will be sorry 
ten years hence for having wasted your health. What is your aim in 
working and working eternally like this ?” 

“To make money to buy my shoes, and my gloves, and my dresses. 
I have nobody to buy them for me, you know; that is aim practical 
enough to please you, is it not?” 

“ But that is not your only one, I fancy?’’ smiled Curly. “ Miss 
Tressillian scarcely looks like the expounder of prosaie doctrine.” 

“No; not my only one,’’ answered Alma, quickly, her dark blue eyes 
lighting up under their silky and upcurled lashes. ‘They say there is 
no love more tender than the love of an artist for his work, whether he 
is author, painter, or musician ; and I believe it. For the fruit of your 
talent you bear a love that no one, save those who feel it, can ever 
attempt to understand. You long to strengthen your wings, to exert 
your strength, to cultivate your powers, till you can make them such as 
must command applause; and when | see a masterpiece, of whatever 
genre, | worship with my whole heart the divinity of genius, and feel 
as if I should never rest till I, too, had laid some worthy offering upon 
the altar of art.”’ 

Ideal and enthusiastic as the words may seem, coldly considered, as little 
Alma spoke them, with her eloquent voice and gesticulation, and her 
whole face beaming with the earnestness of her own belief in what she 
said, we three men, quickest of all mortals to sneer at “sentiment,” felt 
no inclination to ridicule here, but rather a sad regret for the cold winds 
that we knew would so soon break and scatter the warm petals of this 
bright, joyous, Southern flower, and gave a wistful backward glance to the 
time when we, too, had like thoughts—we, too, like fervour. 

De Vigne felt it more, I believe, than either of us, but, as his wont was, 
' he turned it with a laugh : 

“ Curly, you need not have started that young lady. In that fertile 
brain I ought to have warned you there is a powder-magazine of 
enthusiasm ready to explode at the mere hint of a firebrand, which one 
ought not to approach within a mile at the least. It will blow itself up 
some day in its own excessive energy, and get quenched in the world’s 
cold water !” 

“ Heaven forefend!” cried Curly. “The enthusiasm, which you so 
irreverently compare to gunpowder, is too rare and too preeious not to be 
taken all the care of that one can. If the ladies of the world had a little 
of such fire, we, their sons, or lovers, or brothers, might be a trifle less 
useless, vapid, and wearied.” 
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«‘ Quenched in the world’s cold water!” cried — _ had been 

dering on De Vigne’s speech, and had never hea urly’s. “ It 
a shall be, Sir Folko. The fire of true neihenash tain che fires of 
Baku, which no water, can ever attempt to queneh, and which burn 
steadily on from night to day, and year to peak, ee their well-spring 
is eternal,” 

“Or because the gases are poisonous, and nobody cares to approach 
them?” asked De Vigne, mischievously. 

I noticed that Alma was the first who had brought back in any 
degree the love of merriment and repartee natural to him in his youth ; 
the first with whom, since his fatal marriage-day, he had.ever cordially 
laughed. She called him Sir Folko, because she persisted fn the re- 
semblance between him and her favourite knight which she had dis- 
covered in her childhood, and because, as she told him, “Major de 
Vigne” was so ceremonious. His manner with her, like that of an 
elder brother to a pretty spoilt child, had established a curiously familiar 
friendship between them, strangely different from the usual intercourse of 
men and young girls; for De Vigne received from her the compliments 
and frankly-expressed admiration that come ordinarily from the man to 
the woman. Somehow or other it seemed perfectly natural between them, 
and, aprés tout, Eve’s 

My author and disposer !—what thou wilt, 


Unargued I obey. God is thy law, 
Thou mine—— 


is strangely touching, sweet, and natural—strangely like, surely, the love 
that nature meant women to bear to men, and strangely unlike the 
“ penchant” of the present day, when we kneel at the fady's feet to 
sue for that condescending assurance of an “ interest,” unacknowledged 
and unseen till our “ intentions” are fully known, and even then measured 
out but gingerly and meagrely, as is maidenly and proper ! 

Alma shook her head (on which the much-praised “ golden hair” of 
Tom Severn waved and clustered in shining undulating bandeaux) im- 
patiently at De Vigne : 

“ Who can beat you at repartee ? If the gas is poisoned, monsieur, 
ou have some of it. You have a good deal of enthusiasm, only it has 
ad a marble stone rolled over it, somehow or other, and will not ac- 

knowledge it is still alive and awake under it.” 

“The deuce !—how quick-sighted this little thing is!” thought De 
Vigne, as he answered : 

“‘T enthusiastic! Good Heavens! what an idea! I have done with 
all that long ago, thank God. I am the most practical and common- 
place man P 

“ You common-place!” cried Alma, with horror unspeakable, and 
bursting indignation. “ Well, if you are common-place, so am I, and that 
is a thing I never did think !” 

“No, but perhaps you have rather more vanity than I ?” said De 
Vigue, looking at her with an amused smile. Alma, for once, had no 
answer, she was so occupied in laughing at her own defeat. 

Curly was enchanted with her; he went into tenfold more raptures 
about her than the beauties of the Drawing-room, with their “oem 
tournures and sweeping trains, had ever extorted from him; she was 


” a thing, however, that Curly was perpetually avowing 





“just his style ; 
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of every different style of blonde and brunette, tall or small, statuesque 
or kittenish, as they chanced to chase one another in and out of his 
capacious heart. 

“ She is a little darling !” he swore, earnestly, as we drove homewards, 
“and certainly the very prettiest woman I have ever seen.” 

“ Rather overdone that, Curly,” said De Vigne, dryly, “ considering all 
the regular beauties you have fallen down before and worshipped, and 
that poor little Alma is no regular beauty at all.’’ 

“No, she’s much better,” said Curly decidedly. ‘ Where’s your 
regular beauty that’s worth that little dear’s grace, and vivacity, and 
lovely colouring ?”’ 

De Vigne put up his eyebrows as if he would not give much for the 
praise of such a universal admirer as Curly was of all degrees and orders 
of the beau sexe. 


II. 


LE CHAT QUI DORMATT, 


“ Wno is that Little Tressillian they were talking of at De Vigne’s 
the other night ?” Sabretasche asked me one morning, in the window at 
White’s—his club, par excellence, where he was referee and criterion on 
all things of art, fashion, and society, and where his word could crush a 
belle, sell a picture, and condemn a coterie. 

He shrugged his shoulders as I told him, and stroked his moustaches : 

** Very little good will come of that; at least for her; for him there 
will be an amusement for a time, then a certain regret—remorse, perhaps, 
as he is very generous-hearted—and then a separation, and—oblivion.” 

“Do you think so? I fancy De Vigne paid too heavy a price for 
passion to have any fancy to let its reins loose again.” 

“Mon cher, mon cher!’ cried Sabretasche impatiently, ‘if Phaeton 
had not been killed by that thunderbolt, do you suppose that the boule- 
versement and the conflagration would have deterred him from driving 
his father’s chariot as often as Sol would have let him had it ?” 

“ Possibly not; but I mean that De Vigne is thoroughly steeled against 
all female humanity. The sex of the Trefusis cannot possibly, he thinks, 
have avy good in it; and I believe he only takes what notice he does of 
Alma Tressillian from friendship for her old grandfather, and pity for her 
desolate position.” 

“Friendship—pity ? For Heaven’s sake, Arthur, do not you, a man 
of the world, talk such nonsense. To what, pray, do friendship and pity 
invariably bring men and women ? De Vigne and his protégée are walk- 
ing upon mines.” 

“Which will explode beneath them?” 

“Sans doute. We are, unhappily, mortal, mon ami! I will go down 
and see this Alma Tressillian some day when I have nothing to do. Let 
me see; she is painting that little picture for me, of course, that I ordered 
of him from his unknown artist. He must take me down: I shall soon 
see how the land lies between them.” 

Accordingly, Sabretasche one day, when De Vigne and he were driving 
down to a dinner at the Castle, took out his watch, and found they would 


be there twenty minutes too early, from De Vigne’s clocks having been 
too fast. 
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«* We shall be there half an hour too soon, my dear fellow. Turn aside, 
and take me to see this little friend of yours with the pretty name and 
the pretty pictures. . If you refuse, I shall think Vane Castleton is right, 
and that you are like the famed dog in the manger. I have a right to 
see the artist that is executing my own order.” 

De Vigne nodded, and turned the horses’ heads towards St. Crucis, 
not with an over good grace, though, for he knew Sabretasche’s reputa- 
tion was that he was as cruel as he was winning to the fair sex; and the 
Colonel, with his fascination and his bonnes fortunes, was not exactly the 
man that, whether dog in the manger or not, De Vigne thought a very 
safe friend for his ‘‘ Little Tressillian.” But he did not care enough about 
it to make an excuse, if he had had one, and there was no possibility of 
resisting Sabretasche when he had set his mind upon anything. Ve 
quietly, very gently, but very securely, he kept his hold upon it till he 
had it yielded up to him. I believe it was that quality, more than even 
his beauty and his attractions, which gave him his Juanesque reputation 
and success. 

So De Vigne had to introduce the Colonel to little Alma, who received 
them with her usual ease and grace, so singularly free alike from géne or 
boldness, awkwardness or freedom. Sabretasche dropped into an easy- 
chair beside her, with his eye-glass up, and began to talk to her. He was 
a great adept in the art of “bringing out.” He had a way of hovering 
over a woman, and fixing his beautiful eyes on her, and talking softly 
and pleasantly, so that the subject under his skilful mesmerism develo 
talent that might otherwise never have gleamed out; and with Alma, 
who could talk with any and everybody on all subjects under the sun, 
from metaphysics and ethics to her kitten’s collar, and who would discuss 
philosophies with you as readily as she would chatter nonsense to her 
parrot, it is needless to say Sabretasche had little difficulty. 

De Vigne, Sabretasche’s only rival at club and mess-rooms in wit, and 
repartee, and varied, original conversation, let the Colonel have all the 
talk to himself, half irritated—he scarcely knew why—at the sight of his 
immovable and inquiring eye-glass, and the sound of his low, trainante, 
musical voice. Now and then, amidst his conversation, the Colonel shot 
a glance at him, and went on with his criticisms on art, sacred, legendary, 
and historic; on painting in the medieval and the modern styles, with 
such a deep knowledge and refined appreciation of his subject as few pre- 
sidents of the R. A. have ever snown in their lectures. 

At last De Vigne rose, impatient past endurance, though he could 
hardly have told you why. 

‘It is half-past six, Sabretasche; the turbot and turtle will be cold.” 

The Colonel smiled : 

“Thank you, my dear fellow; there are a few things in life more 
attractive than turtle or turbot. The men will wait; they wouldbe the 
last to hurry us if they knew our provocation to delay.”’ 

De Vigne could have found it in his heart to have kicked the Colonel 
for that speech, and the soft sweet glance accompanying it. ‘ He will 
spoil that little thing,” he thought, angrily, ‘‘ No woman’s head is strong 
enough to stand his and Curly’s flattery.” 

“like your little lady, De Vigne,” said Sabretasche, as they drove 
away. ‘She is really very charming, good style, and strikingly clever.” 
‘She is not mine,” said De Vigne, with a haughty stare of surprise. 
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“Well! she will be, I dare say.” 

“Indeed no. I did not suppose your notions of my honour, or rather 
dishonour, were like Vane Castleton’s.” 

“Nor are they, cher ami,” said the Colonel, with that grave gentleness 
which occasionally replaced his worldly wit and gay ordinary tone. “ But 
like him I know the world; and | know, as you would, too, if you thought 
a moment, that.a man of your age cannot have that sort of friendly inter- 
course with a girl of hers without its surely ripening into something in- 
finitely warmer and more dangerous. You would be the first to sneer at 
an attempt at platonics m another; you are the last man in the world to 
dream of such follies yourself. Tied as you are by the cruelty and 
absurdity of Church and Law, you cannot frequent the society of a girl 
as fascinating as your little friend yonder without danger for her ; and for 
you, with your generous nature, probably regret and remorse, or, at the 
least, satiety and regret. With nine men out of ten the result would be 
love and a liaison lightly formed and as lightly broken ; but you have an 
uncommon nature, and a young girl like Little Tressillian your own 
warmth of heart would never let you desert and leave unprotected. I hate 
advising ; 1 never do it to anybody. My life has left me little title to 
counsel men against sins and: follies which I daily commit myself, nor do 
I count as sins many things the world condemns as such. Only here I 
see so plainly what will come of it, that I do not like you to rush into it 
blindfold repent of it afterwards. Because you have had fifty such 
loves which cost you nothing, that is no reason that the fifty-first may 
not. cost you some pain, some very great pain, in its formation or its 
severance——”” ; 

“You mean very kindly, Sabretasche, but there is no question of 
‘love’ here,” interrupted De Vigne, with hisimpatient hauteur. “In the 
first place, you, so well read in woman’s character, might know she is far 
too frank and familiar with me for any fear of the kind in another. I 
have paid too much for passion ever to risk it again. I am not a boy to 
fall into a thing whether I like it or not, and I hope I know too well what 
is due from honour and generosity to win the love of a young and 
unprotected girl like Alma while I am by my own folly fettered and 
cursed by marriage ties. Sins enough I have upon my soul, God knows, 
but there is no danger of my erring here. Ihave no temptation; but if 
I had I should resist it ; to take advantage of her innocence and ignorance 
of my history would be a blackguard’s act, to which no madness, even if 
I felt it, would ever make me condescend to stoop !” 

De Vigne spoke with all the sternness and impatience natural to him 
when roused, spoke in overstrong terms, as men do of a fault they are 
sure | shall never commit themselves. Sabretasche listened, an unusual 
angry shadow gathering in his large soft eyes, and a bitter sneer on his 
= delicate features, as he leaned back and folded his arms to silence and 

olce. 


“Most immaculate pharisee! Remember a divine injunction, ‘ Let 
him that standeth take heed lest he fall.’ ” 

De Vigne cut his horses impatiently with the whip. 

“T am no pharisee, but I am, with all my faults and vices, a man of 
honour still.” 

Sabretasche answered nothing, but annoyance was still in his eyes, and 
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a sneer still on his lips. In a few minutes they had reached the C 

and. over their Rhenish and entremets De Vigne and Sabretasche laughed 
and talked as though they had quite forgotten their approach toa quarrel. 
They were too wise men, and too attached to one another, to split upon 
straws. Sabretasche was really a very sweet temper. He was wont to 
say anger was such a trouble and exertion that no man who knew how to 
enjoy life would allow himself to feel it. De Vigne was a hot and fiery 
temper, but if he was wrong he would own it with frank grace; and if 
he had been in a fury and passion with you, he never by any chance bore 
you malice, and, as his poor mother used to say, the sun shone all the 
sweeter for the momentary en 

De Vigne had one fault, which I must have described his character very 
badly to you if you have not already seen, namely, that if advised not to 
do a thing, that thing would he go and do straightway; moreover, being 
a man of strong will and resolve, very fastidious in his own honour, and 
very reliattt on his own strength, he was too apt, as in his fatal marriage, 
to go headlong, perfectly safe in his own power to guide himself, to judge 
for himself, and to draw back when it was needful. Therefore, he paid 
no attention whatever to Sabretasche’s counsels, but, as it chanced, went 
down to see Alma rather more often than he had done before; for she, 
when talking once of her pictures, had said how much she wished she 
could exhibit at the Water-Colour Society, which De Vigne, knowing 
something of the president, and of the society in general, had been able 
to manage for her, greatly to her own delight, for Alma had all the 
natural ambition of true talent to make itself known and admired. De 
Vigne, too, was pleased to be the means of giving her pleasure, for he 
was by nature formed to do kindnesses where he liked people, and to enjoy 
seeing his kindness bring fruit of joy for others ; and little Alma was now 
the only one to whom he softened, and hers the only gratitude expressed 
to him in which he believed. 

“What should I do without you?” said Alma, fervently, to him one 
day, when he went there to tell her her picture was accepted. “Oh! 
you are so kind to me, Sir Folko!” 

“I? Not at all, petite,” laughed he. “I have nothing benevolent in 
my composition, I assure you.” 

“ Benevolent! No,” laughed Alma, indignantly, “that is a horrid 
word ; that means a man who is as kind to his next-door neighbour as to 
the person he loves best in the world. Benevolent: means a Jenkinson 
with white hair and unctuous words—a man who goes about for other 
people’s destitute orphans or ragged children, and quite forgets to be 
sweet-tempered to his wife or generous to his own sons. Benevolent. is 
as bad for a man’s character as a shabby hat for his appearance. No, 
Sir Folko, you are much better than benevolent; you are generous, and 
true, and noble-hearted, and do real kindnesses unseen, not ostentatious 
ones that men may praise you.” 

“ That is no merit; I dislikepraise, and hate to be thanked. But, my 
dear child, I wich you would not exalt me to such a pinnacle. What 
will you say when [ tumble down one day, and you see: nothing of me 
but worthless shivers?”’ 


“ Reverence you still,” said Alma, softly. ‘A fragment of the Par-. 


thenon is worth a whole spotless and unbroken modern building. If my 
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ideal were to fall, I should treasure the dust. The dead prince’s heart 
was valued more than a thousand living ordinary ones of common-place 
and useless Lowlanders.” 

“‘ By the Douglas, perhaps; scarcely by the poor Lowlanders them- 
selves,” said De Vigne, half smiling. “ But, seriously, I wish you would 
not get into the habit of rating me so high, Alma. I don’t in the least 
come up to it. You do not guess—how should you?—you cannot even 
in fancy, picture the life that I, and men like me, lead; you cannot ima- 
gine the wild follies with which we drown our past, the reckless pleasures 
with which we pass our present, our temptations, our weaknesses, our 
errors; how should you, child as you are, living out of the world in a 
solitude peopled only with the bright fancies of your own pure imagina- 
tion, that never incarnates the hideous fauns and beckoning bacchanals 
which haunt and fever ours ?” 

“ But I can,” said Alma, earnestly, looking up to him with her dark 
blue eyes, in which even he, sceptic as he was in women, could see no 
guile and no concealment. “I do not go into the world, it is true, but 
still I know the world to a certain extent ; it is not possible to read, as I 
have done, the broader and freer range of thinkers, which you tell me 
are défendus to girls of my age, without learning more of the thoughts, 
temptations, and impulses of men than a young lady can learn by a few 
waltzes in a ball-room, or the vapid talk of ordinary society. Montaigne, 
Rochefoucauld, Rabelais, Goethe, Emerson, Bolingbroke, the translated 
classics, do you not think they teach me the world, or, at least, of what 
makes the world, Human Nature, better than the few hours at a dinner- 
table, or the gossip of morning calls, which you tell me is all girls like 
me, in good society, are allowed to see of life ? You know, Sir Folko, it 
always seems to me, that women, fenced in as they are in educated 
circles by boundaries which they cannot overstep, except to their own 
hindrance, screened from all temptations, deprived of all opportunity to 
wander, if they wished, out of the beaten track, should be all the gentler 
to your sex, whose whole life is one long temptation, and to whose lips 
is almost forced that Circean ‘cup of life’ whose flowers round its brim 
hide the poisons at its dregs. Women have, if they acknowledged them, 
passions, ambitions, impatience at their own monotonous role, longings 
for the living life denied to them, but everything tends to crush these 
down in them, has thus tended through so many generations, that now it 
has come to be an accepted thing that they must be calm, fair, pulseless, 
eae statues, and when here and there a woman dares to acknow- 
edge that her heart beats, and that nature is not wholly dead within 
her, the world stares at her, and rails at her, for there is no béte noire so 
terrible to the world as Truth! No, Sir Folko, though I am a girl—a 
child, as you say, in knowledge and experience, compared with you—I 
can fancy your temptations, I can picture your errors and your follies, I 
can understand how you drink your absinthe one hour because you liked 
its flavour, and drink more the next hour to make you forget your 
weakness in having yielded to it at all. That my own solitude and ima- 
gination are only peopled with shapes bright and fair, I must thank 
Heaven and not myself. If I had been born in squalor and nursed in 
vice, what would circumstance and surroundings have made me? Oh, 
I think, instead of the pharisee’s presumptuous ‘I thank God that I am 
holier than he,’ we, with human nature strong within us, and error ready 
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at any moment to burst out, and passion beating so warmly in us as it 
does in the hearts of even the coldest and most prudent, our thanksgivin 
should be, ‘I thank God that I have so little opportunity to do evil ! 
and we should forgive, as we wish to be forgiven ourselves, those whose 
temptations, either from their own nature, or from the outer world, have 
been so much greater than our own.” 

Her voice was wonderfully musical, with a strange timbre of pathos in 
it; her gesticulation had all the grace and fervour of her Southern 
Europe origin ; her eyes and lips—indeed, her whole face—were singularly 
expressive of the thoughts that lay in her fertile and fervid mind, and 
spoke themselves in natural and untutored eloquence. Her words sent a 
strange thrill to De Vigne’s heart; they were the first gentle, the first 
sympathising, and the first tolerant words he had heard from a woman’s 
hps since his mother had died. He had known but two classes of women: 
those who shared his errors and pandered to his pleasures, whose life dis- 
gusted, while their beauty lured him ; and those who, piquing themselves 
on a superiority of virtue, perhaps not seldom unjustly denounced the 
short-comings of others, giving the _ de Jarnac to those already gone 
down under society’s kicks and cuffs, whose illiberality equally disgusted 
him in another way, and whose sermons only roused him to more way- 
ward rebellion against the social laws which they expounded. It touched 
him singularly to hear words at once so true, so liberal, and so humble, 
from one on whose young life he knew that no stain had rested ; to meet 
with so much comprehension and so much sympathy from a heart, com- 
pared with his own, as pure and spotless from all error as the snow-white 
roses in her windows, on which the morning dewdrops rested without 
soil. Wide as was the difference between them, in the liberality of 
thought there was unison of mind; in the passion and warmth of heart, 
now checked in the man, still sleeping in the girl, there was similarity of 
character, and at her words something of De Vigne’s old nature began to 
wake into new existence, as, after a long and weary sleep, the eyelids 
tremble before the soul arouses to the heat and action of the day. 

As he looked down in those dangerous eyes of hers, a memory of the 
woman whom Church and Law in their cruel folly called his wife passed 
over him—he could scarcely tell why or how—with a cold chill, like the 
air of a pestilent charnel-house. 

“ Alma, if women were like you, men might be better than they are. 
Child, I wish you would not talk as you do. You wake up thoughts and 
memories that had far better sleep.” 

She touched his hand gently with her own little fingers: 

“ Sir Folko, what are those memories ?” 

He drew his hand away and laughed, not joyously, but that laugh 
which has less joy in it even than tears: 

: ** Don’t you Lter a proverb, Alma—‘ N’eveillez pas le chat qui 
ort?’” 

‘“‘ But were the cat a tiger I would not fear it, if it were yours.” 

‘But J fear it.” 

There was more meaning in that than little Alma guessed. The im- 
petuous passion that had blasted his life and linked his name with the 
Trefusis would be, while his life lasted, a giant whose throes and mighty 
will would always hold him captive in his chains. 

He was silent; he sat looking out of the window by which he sat, and 
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Rae ceteanenhiens Gite Uadoned paadh eaguhens tore 
brows slightly contracted, his dark eagle eyes ead and troubled, as if he 
were looking far away—so he was—to pulls headstone lyimg among 

t violet tufts under the old elms ae e spring sun- 
shine in its fitful lights and shadows playing fondly d the name of 
the only woman who had jared thim at ovee Yondly God enoclichly 

Aima looked at him long and wistfully, some of his:darker shadows 
=o her own bright and sunny nature—as the yew-tree throws 

beauty of its boughs over the golden cowslips that nestle at its 


ie last she bent forward, lifting her soft frank eyes‘to his. 

“Sir Folke, where are your thoughts? Tellme; you may trust me.” 

Her voice won its way to his betats he knew that interest, not curiosity, 
spoke in it, and he answered gently, 

“« With my mother.” 

It was the first time he had spoken of her to Alma—he never breathed 
hername to any one. Alma looked up at him, her face full of tenderness 
and pity. 

“ You loved her dearly?” 

“ Very dearly.” 

Alma’s eyes filled with tears, a passion very rare with her. 

“‘ Tell me of her,” she said, softly. 

“No. I cannot talk of her.” 

“‘ Because you loved her so much ?” 

“'No! Because I killed her.” 

That was the great sorrow of his life ; that his folly had cost him his 
name and, as he considered, his honour, was less bitter to him than that it 
had cost his mother’s life. 

Alma, at his reply—uttered almost involuntarily under his breath— 
gazed at him, horror-stricken, with wild terror in her large eyes; yet De 
Vigne might have noticed that she did not shrink from him, bat rather 
drew the closer to:him. Her expression recalled his thoughts. 

** Not that, not ‘that,” he said, hastily. “‘ My hand never harmed her, 
but my passions did. My own headlong and wilful folly sent her to her 
grave. Child! you may well thank God if Temptation never enter your 
life. No man has strength against it.” 

Alma’s face still spoke all the full yet silent sympathy that best 
chimed in with his haughty and fiery spirit, which craved and demanded 
the warmest, yet at the same time most delicate, comprehension. It was 
the sort of sympathy which lures on men to confessions which they would 
never make to another man—a sympathy which assures them that what- 
ever sins they recount there will be prty and excuse made fondly for them. 

For the first time De Vi igne felt an inclination to disclose his marriage 
to Alma Tressillian; to tell her what he would have told to no other 
living being : of all his own madness had cost him, of the fatal revenge 
the Trefusis had taken, of the headlong impetuosity which had led him to 
raise the danghter of a beggar-woman to one of the proudest names in 
England, of the fatal eurse which he had drawn on his own head, and the 
iron fetters which his own hand had forged. The words were already on 
his lips. I cannot tell what there was im the Little Tressillian to win upon 
him so, but certain it is that im another minute he would have bent his 
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pride and laid bare his secret to her, if at that moment the door had not 
opened—to admit Alma’s quasi-governess, Miss Russell. 

Alma was very right—our life hinges upon ity ! 

De Vigne never again felt.a wish to tell her of his 

He rose, Alma rose too, sorry, for the first time in her life, to see ther 
friend; and Miss Russell, a little, quietly-dressed, timid ‘woman, the :per- 
fection of a vieille fille (whose life, Alma has confessed to:me, she made 
somewhat of a burden to her, with her heterodox opinions and wild 
spirits, and who must have been often horrified, poor lady! by her 
pupil’s daring independence and imaginative flights), looked with mild 
astonishment at Alma kneeling down before De Vigne, and at De 
Vigne’s stately figure and statuesque head, which were not without a 
certain effect upon her—as on what daughter of Eve, however far gone 
in years or prudery, would they have been ? 

De Vigne went up to her, with his “grand air” and.his courtly manner, 
always most courtly where the recipients of it were in an inferior position 
to himself, and claimed his recollection. He had seen her once, before 
Boughton Tressillian’s departure for Lorave—a fact entirely forgotten by 
him, but of which Alma had assured him. Miss Russell remembered him 
by dint of having had his name dinned into her ears all the years she had 
been with Alma, but looked upon him with some little disquietude never- 
theless ; for it is noticeable that vieilles filles who have escaped from our 
griffes rather more completely than they could have wished, invariably 
regard us as most dangerous beasts of prey. 

De Vigne stayed with her some twenty minutes, chatting chiefly of old 
Tressillian; then he left, for he did not much care for his visit to Alma 
if it was not a téte-d-téte, and the roll of the tilbury grew fainter and 
fainter as he drove down the read, remembering, for the first time, what 
he had come to tell the girl, that her picture was accepted by the Society. 

As soon as he was gone, Miss Russell took it upon herself to expostu- 
late with her quondam pupil as to the non-advisability of such téte-d- 
téte calls. She had known nothing of them before, living in a family «at 
Windsor, which she was seldom able to leave for a visit to her old pet and 
favourite. 

“‘ Now do be quiet, you dear old thing!” eried Alma, at the first of 
Miss Russell’s prudent periods. ‘“ You know your dreadfully stiff ideas 
were the only rock on which you and I ever quarrelled. I never sub- 
scribed to them, and never shall. I have told you how I met Major de 
Vigne. He is the best friend on earth I have. He is never weary of 
doing me kindnesses. There is no generosity which he would stop at if 
I would accept it. He finds purchasers for my pictures, and praises them, 
and gets them put in exhibitions—he who has Guidos, and Poussins, and 
Lundseers on his walls! He is noble-hearted, honourable, generous as 
the sunlight; and the royalty of his intellect is only equalled by the 
royalty of his heart! And then you tell me it is ‘improper’ to receive 
him, ‘ unwise’ to like him. You might as well tell the flowers not to like 
the clouds, whose morning shade and evening dews make all their life and 
beauty !” 

M - Russell sighed. Well she might, poor luckless lady! for Alma’s 
vehement rush of words, and her impassioned Italian gesticulation, to say 
nothing of her opinions, were calculated to overwhelm and crush a whole 
legion of such timid and gentle mortals as her poor governess. 
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‘“‘ But, my dear child,” she ventured es “it is not the custom for 
young ladies, situated as you are, to receive the visits of young unmarried 
men—you must allow that?” 

“T allow it,” laughed Alma; “ but, to begin with, there are few young 
ladies situated as I am, all alone in a horrible farm-house, with nothing 
in the world to talk to but a goldfinch and a dog (till he came and gave 
me my darling Pauline, look at her beautiful green and yellow and 
scarlet feathers !); Heaven forefend there should be, poor things! for it is 
by no means a delightful existence, without society, fun, or pleasant 
sauce of any kind! In the second, as I have often assured you, only you 
never would believe me, the ways of the world are not always right ways, 
and very seldom agreeable ones ; and a little nature, and gratitude, and 
warm feeling are worth all their conventionalities and prudence. In the 
third, Ais visits might honour a queen, and they are the single joy of my 
life. Even the brute Caliban knew how to feel grateful, and shall I be 
lower and less quick in feeling than Major de Vigne’s dogs and horses, 
who love him for his care, his kindness, and his geutleness ?”’ 

Miss Russell was puzzled, as your worldly-wise people sometimes are 
by those who are only nature-wise. 

“ Be as grateful as you please, my love ; Heaven forbid I should seem 
to teach you ingratitude or mistrust, but don’t you know, my dear child, 
that women, especially young and inexperienced ones, Alma, cannot be 
too circumspect in their conduct. They are so easily misconstrued, and, 
unhappily, my dear child, men are so apt to take advantage of P 

Alma’s face glowed crimson in an instant, and her eyes flashed fiercely 
with that Southern passion which lay underneath her laughing, careless 
gaioty of nature. 

“] understand you,” she said, haughtily, “but I am not afraid of 
being ‘ misconstrued,’ or ‘taken advantage of,’ as you suggest. Men 
of the world are truer judges of character than our censorious and pur- 
blind sex, and a gentleman of honour is as safe a friend as the world 
holds.” 

“I hope so,” sighed Miss Russell, quite bewildered ; “but I have cer- 
tainly heard something against Major de Vigne. I cannot remember 
what, but I think—I fancy—he has been very wild-——” 

“ Possibly,” said Alma, her little soft lips curling contemptuously. 
‘“‘ Whatever you may have heard I shall request you to keep it to your- 
self. I will hear nothing, even from you, detrimental to Major de 





Vigne.” 

‘Miss Russell was shut up! the stronger character of the young one 
cowed the weaker disposition of the elder and more timid woman. Alma 
changed the subject, and busied herself, in her rapid and graceful way, 
in making her governess welcome, in showing her her pictures, in intro- 
ducing Sylvo and Pauline to her notice, in a hundred pretty little petits 
soins, which sat very charmingly on her, though she was about the least 
“domestic” young lady I ever came across ; but there was a lack of that 
entire confidence in Miss Russell, and joyous pleasure in her society, which 
her pet pupil had always before demonstrated. Pour cause: Miss Russell 
had spoken against the god of her idolatry—De Vigne. 

There are gods still, as in the days of Ancient Priestcraft, on whose 
altars are offered up with tears of blood no holocaust less costly than a 
human heart—quivering with mortal life, throbbing with vital pain ! 
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GABRIELLE D’ESTREES.* 


Tue name of Gabrielle d’Estrées embraces the whole life and policy of 
Henry IV. Her graceful person presents itself in the midst of the 
troubles of a prolonged struggle of civil and religious warfare, and of 
consequent misery and suffering on the part of the people, which charac- 
terised more particularly the early career of Henry, like that monument 
of Florentine art, in which the king is sculptured as Hercules entwined 
in roses. Henry of Béarn received with his attachment for Gabrielle 
the support of the royalist nobility. They cut down their woods, and 
even mortgaged their domains, in order to support the little army that 
was fighting so gloriously for Henry of Navarre. Gabrielle d’Estrées 
followed the king’s fortune; and when Henry IV. made his entry into 
Paris, his beautiful companion was an attendant in infinite splendour. 
It was Henry’s intention to have wedded Gabrielle, and to have crowned 
her queen, but the pride of Margaret of Valois opposed itself as an in- 
vincible obstacle to this arrangement. She would consent to any arrange- 
ment but that of seeing herself supplanted by the daughter of a mere 
nobleman. 

Gabrielle d’Estrées was, unfortunately for herself, all her life unpopu- 
Jar. Her luxury amidst public misery was incessantly reproached her ; 
she loved dress, sumptuous feasts, and gaieties of a palatial life; the 
children she had had of the king (the Venddmes) were recognised as 
children of France ; she would, despite all obstacles, have ultimately been 
queen, had it not been for the twofold opposition of the Huguenots and 
Catholics alike: the Huguenots would only sever the marriage of 
Henry IV. with Margaret of Valois on condition that he should take a 
German princess of their persuasion; whilst the Catholics were doing all 
in their power to bring about a marriage with Mary of Medicis, niece of 
the sovereign pontiff, and which union they felt would assure their su- 
premacy. This last faction triumphed, because it was a solution. 

Among the great portraits of Primatice, one, in the style of Jules 
Romain, makes itself remarked above all others. It is the portrait of 
Jean d’ Estrée,t born in 1486, of a noble Picardy family, and grand-master 
of artillery, who, Brantéme tells us, was one of the most distinguished 
men in his epoch, and who went to besiege a city just as if it was to a 
hunting party. His son, Antoine d’Estrée, succeeded to the charge of 
this distinguished officer, and Gabrielle, his daughter, was brought up at 
the Chateau de Cceuvres, after the medizval fashion, in riding thorough- 
breds, firing arquebuses, and lighting the matches of culverins. Born 
in 1571, at fifteen years of age Gabrielle is said to have been remark- 
able for her beauty and for great firmness of character. 

Gabrielle’s first love had been the Duke of Bellegarde, a gallant and 
handsome captain of light horse, afterwards Marshal of France, and then 
exiled in Poland and Piedmont. It is difficult to understand how this 
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first love was supplanted by that of Henry IV. The king was at that 
epoch thirty-three years of age, but the ardent pursuit of war and pleasure 
alike had already combined to furrow his face, his dark complexion had 
become almost black, his nose was hooked, and so long that it came 
down to his chin, a mene Se ~ = pi which was shaded 

a moustache. But Henry, with so little prepossessing an ex- 
pee Peartea has been so much embellished by art, was the most 
courageous and enterprismg gallant of his day. His first interview with 
Gabrielle was at Coeuvres; it was the evening of a battle, and he was 
so struck with the beauty of Gabrielle, that from that moment he became 
a constant visitor. Gabrielle, although engaged to the Duke of Belle- 
garde, could not prevent herself being influenced by the prince whose 
white plume and military renown were in everybody’s mouth. 

The D’Estrée family enjoyed considerable influence with the middle 
party: which placed itself between the Huguenots and the Catholics, and 

ad thus great weight with any pretender to the crown. Henry made 
love to Gabrielle by making her his confidant. He related to her all the 
incidents of his campaigns, and inspired her with all his hopes and am- 
bitions. This tender intercourse, carried on at times by Henry disguised 
as a peasant, was marred for a moment by Gabrielle’s marriage with 
Nicolas de Lamerval, Sire de Liancourt. This marriage is said to have 
been concluded by the Count d’Estrée, in order to avoid the scandal 
which the too frequent visits of Henry of Béarn might attach to his 
daughter's reputation. Sully and the Chronicles aver that the marriage 
was a vile complacency on the part of a gentleman; but M. Capefigue 
says Sully was the most inveterate enemy of Gabrielle’s, and, what is 
perhaps more to the point, that Henry had neither power nor wealth at 
that epoch to obtain such complacencies. 

France was at this time divided into three factions. The Catholics 
were organising the ‘‘ League,” the more zealous Huguenots were con- 
stituting themselves into a kind of federal republic under the Prince 
of Condé, while Henry of Béarn was at the head of the moderate party. 
Bent, even at that early period, upon a separation from Margaret of 
Valois, he swore, by his customary oath of ventre-saint-gris! that he 
would wed Gabrielle, and yet he allowed her to become another man’s 
wife. When Henry III. abandoned the party of the League, the Kings 
of France and of Navarre became bosom friends. Henry of Béarn, 
avoiding the towns devoted to the League, marehed directly upon Paris, 
and there he tendered at once his friendship and his allegiance to Henry 
of Valois. The followers of each did not, however, fraternise so readily. 
They had neither the same religion, nor the same habits and manners. 
Hence, the army of Henry IV. was grouped around the villa Saint 
Cloud, which originally belonged to the Gondi, followers of Catherine of 
Medicis, and which Henry II. had embellished in the Florentine fashion 
for Catherine herself. Henry of Béarn, on the contrary, was encamped 
with his Calvinistic soldiery at Montmartre. The house which he oecu- 
pied was a mere hut attached to a mill a little beyond the abbey. 

The Duke of Mayenne was at the head of the Leaguists within the 
city, and the energetic Duchess of Montpensier directed the municipal 
movement at the Hétel de Ville. Such was the violence of factions 


that all Paris rejoiced when the sad news went forth that Henry ILI. had 
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been struck with a long knife at Saint-Cloud. The event was celebrated 
in engravings, and in a distich too characteristic of those days of evil 
passions : 

Un jeune Jacobin, nommé Jacques Clément, 

Dans le bois de Saint-Cloud, une lettre présente 

A Henri de Valois, et vertueusement 

Un couteau fort pointu dans la panse lui plante. 


Henry was obliged, in consequence of this terrible catastrophe, to raise 
the siege of Paris, and whilst the late king’s troops withdrew into Tou- 
raine, he and his followers took the road to Rouen, in order to effect a 
junction with an auxiliary force of six thousand English and three thou- 
sand Scotch, who were disembarking at Havre, under the Earl of Essex. 
“ Brave troops,” says M. Capefigue, “ who restored life and confidence to 
the cause of Henry IV.” The bigoted Philip II. of Spain, whose forces 
were in the Low Countries, always took part, however, with the Leaguers, 
and before reopening the siege of Paris it was necessary to repel the 
Spaniards, who had also thrown reinforcements into the capital. This 
accomplished, Paris was once more laid siege to, and the inhabitants 
suffered all the horrors of war and famine. They were reduced to such 
distress as to devour les bétes tmmondes, as is recorded in the registers 
of the Hotel de Ville. 

All the time that this second siege lasted, Gabrielle d’Estrées was with 
Henry. She inhabited a house on the summit of Montmartre, whence 
the view extended far and wide. Gabrielle loved a fair prospect, and 
she changed this residence for another on the opposite side of the hill, 
whence she could see the plain of Saint-Denis, and the whole bend of 
the Seine, and which was called Clignancourt. M. Capefigue believes 
that it is now the Chiteau-Rouge. She bore a son at this epoch to 
Henry IV., whom she called Czsar Monsieur, in honour of his father’s 
courage. The king, in his delight, renewed his promise of marriage, 
always dependent, however, upon the eventuality of his dissolution of 
his royal union with Margaret of Valois. It was upon this occasion also 
that he conferred upon her the title of Marchioness of Montceaux, from 
a chateau in Brie, near Meaux, which was surrounded by fine orchards 
and extensive forests, but is now a ruin. 

Gabrielle d’Estrées, at this epoch, enjoyed the king’s sole affections ; 
she was endowed both with courage and ambition, and she was, as it 
were, the complement of the defective parts of Henry’s character. Never 
was the king so energetic, so zealous, and, at the same time, so frank 
and jovial, as he was when on this campaign. His white plume was to 
be seen wherever there was fighting going on, and in the evening, when 
the fighting was over, he was the most boon companion at table. It 
was upon this oceasion that the well-known song— 

Vive Henri Quatre, 
Vive ce roi vaillant ! 
Ce diable a quatre 

A le triple talent 

De boire et de battre 
Et d@étre vert-galant— 


was composed. ‘Tradition says that the second stanza was composed by 
Henry himself. It is certainly bad enough : 
2a2 
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Et j’aimons le bon vin; 
De nos vieux drilles 
Répétons le refrain : 
J’aimons les filles 

Et j’aimons le bon vin. 


Gabrielle d’Estrées is also said to have contributed, by her counsel and 
advice, to the conversion of Henry to Catholicism. That prince felt that 
without some such step he could not keep the army of Biron—the fol- 
lowers of Henry III.—in his ranks. The Duke of Mayenne had re- 
lieved Paris by a diversion on his flanks, and he had been obliged him- 
self to go to the relief of Rouen, which was besieged by the Catholics. 
He knew that France would be lost to him unless he adopted the faith 
of the majority, and ambition and his fair mistress prevailed. He ab- 
jured his faith on the 14th of July, 1590. 

The king’s conversion to Catholicism did not, however, by any means 
abate the anger that he experienced against those more active ecclesiastics 
who had so vigorously denounced him from their pulpits when he was a 
Huguenot. He had not been many days in Paris before he put in force 
the system of billets, by which any obnoxious person was exiled the city, 
or even the country, a system which Louis XIV. afterwards changed 
into that of lettres de cachet, by which a person was hurried away to the 
dungeons of the Bastille without inquiry or examination. The first to 
receive a billet was the worthy curé of Saint-Jacques ; next day it was 
the curé of Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois, and many others. These mul- 
tiplied billets threw the whole city into consternation, for many of the 
best citizens were among the proscribed. Henry knew that, notwith- 
standing his conversion, his obtaining possession of Paris was a transaction 
—a matter of money, and not of choice. He was always bitter upon 
the subject of la carte 4 payer. He had not been two days in the capital 
when he remarked, over his cups, to his aged secretary, Nicolas, who was 
as fond of good living as himself, 

‘“¢ What do you say at thus finding me in Paris ?”’ 

“] say, sire, that they have given to Cesar what was Cesar’s, as we 
must give to God that which belongs to God.” 

“ Ventre-saint-gris!” replied the king, “they have not done with me 
as they did to Cesar, for they did not give it to me—they sold it.” 

This was said in the presence of the traitor M. de Brissac, of the 
provost, of the merchants, and others of the contracting parties. Du 
Bourg, who refused to sell the Bastille, not only publicly called Brissac 
a traitor, but challenged him to mortal combat, and declared that he 
would eat out his heart from his stomach! 

While Henry attempted to conciliate some, and extended his clemency 
to the Duchesses of Montpensier and Nemours, the parliament prosecuted 
others to sad extremities. A Jesuit, Guignard, was hung and burnt merely 
because some satires upon Henry III. were found in his house. Never 
had Paris been so gloomy or so wretched; add to this, famine and sickness 
were still decimating the inhabitants. The visitation was attributed to 
having received as king one who had been excommunicated by the Pope 
—Henry the Huguenot—under the disguise of a Catholic. Some women 
even died out of mere horror at seeing the king in the city, and others 














Jost their senses ; upon which it was cruelly remarked that they did not 
lose much. But the fair sex sometimes go to extremes in matters of 
religion. 

he general misery of the inhabitants was not relieved by the additional 
taxes which Henry was obliged to lay on for the support of his army, It 
was in vain that the king was mths abe in his attendance at mass, at 
vespers, and at all other Catholic ceremoniais, that he even joined in 
monkish processions at the tail of relics. No one believed in these 
demonstrations, and even if it rained for an inordinate time, it was 
attributed to the same thing—receiving an excommunicated king. It was 
in this state of irritation of the public mind that the first attempt was 
made against the monarch’s life. 

“On Tuesday, December.27 (1594), as the king, returning from his 
journey into Picardy, entered, booted and spurred, into the room of 
Madame de Liancourt (Gabrielle d’Estrées), having with him the Count 
of Soissons, the Count of Saint-Pol, and other lords, MM. de Ragni and 
de Montegni presented themselves to kiss his hand, and as he was re- 
ceiving them, a youth, named Jean Chastel, about nineteen years of age, 
son of a draper of Paris, who dwelt opposite the palace, and who had slid 
into the room in company with others unperceived, advanced close up to 
the king’s person without being remarked, and strove with a knife that 
he held in his hand to strike the king in his throat; but his majesty being 
in the act of stooping to raise up those who had paid homage to him, and 
were embracing his knees, the blow (directed by a secret and admirable 
providence of God) struck him on the face instead of the throat, cutting 
the upper lip on the right side, and being stopped by a tooth. The king, 
feeling himself thus injured, looked at those who were around him, and 
seeing Mathurine, sa folle, exclaimed, ‘ Au diable soit la folle! she has 
wounded me.’ But as she denied it, and ran at once and shut the door, 
she was the cause that this little assassin did not escape; and having been 
seized, he was examined, and the knife, still stained with blood, having fallen 
on the ground, he was obliged to confess the deed without further pro- 
ceedings; whereupon the king ordered that he should be pardoned and 
allowed to go, and then, hearing it said that he was a disciple of the 
Jesuits, he said these words: ‘ Did the Jesuits require then to be convicted 
by my mouth ?”” 

In consequence of this heinous attempt, however, the expulsion of the 
whole body of the company of Jesus was recommended by the king’s 
counsellors. The king did not yield to these counsels, although he was 
less tolerant with regard to the excesses of the Dominicans and of the 
Capucins, who were proscribed the metropolis; but he, the gay, the 
gallant, the boisterous Henry, himself grew gloomy and discouraged. 
When spoken to on the subject, he said, *‘ Ventre-saint-gris! how can I 
be otherwise than displeased to see a people so unjust towards its king ? 
Whilst I am every day exerting myself to the utmost to please all parties, 
they are incessantly preparing new attempts at my life, for since I am 
here I see nothing else.” 

Gabrielle d’Estrées was at this epoch at the apogee of power and favour. 
She had renounced the name and arms of De Liancourt to assume those 
of the Marquisate of Montceaux; she had had another son since Casar 
Monsieur was born, and whom she also named Alexander, in honour of 
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his father’s merits as a warrior. Henry IV. is constantly seen in con- 


engravings as Cesar and Alexander. He is to 
be seen thus also at Fontainebleau. Gabrielle made her public entry into 
Paris with the state of a sovereign, and these favours shown to a mistress 
did not exalt the morality of Henry either with Catholies or with the 
more austere Calvinists. Gabrielle delighted in luxury and magnificence, 
without regard to the expenses which they entailed. Her love of display 
made =e of Paris murmur loudly. She appeared at the baptism 
of a son of her relative, Madame de Sourdis, clad in a garment of black 
satin so loaded with pearls and precious stones that she could scarcely bear 
the weight, and she was attended upon by Madame de Montpensier and 
De Nemours—a circumstance which was the cause of infinite scandal. 
But the hook-nosed monarch was so infatuated that he denied his mistress 
nothing; diamonds, pearls, Belgian and English lace, were at her com- 
mand, and no one was too noble or too good to wait upon her. A single 
embroidered kerchief for the favourite, it is upon record, cost nineteen 
hundred crowns ready money. As to Gabrielle herself, she did not blush 
for the favours heaped upon her; on the contrary, like many who pre- 
ceded and others who followed her, she actually took pride in them, and 
she relied, like them, upon her grace and beauty to overthrow and to 
confound her enemies. 

There exist several portraits of Gabrielle d’Estrées, painted at this 
epoch in her career, and they are preserved in engravings. In figure she 
is represented as rounded, and almost childish; her eyes are dark and 
beautiful, her full forehead is crowned by a splendid head of hair, worn 
as it was in the time of the Valois, rolled over the forehead and temples, 
and bound with twists of pearls; her waist was of exceeding length, and 
rose up to a capacious frill that encircled the neck. Under these por- 
traits are generally stanzas in honour of the favourite, of which here is 
one example : 


Fleur des beautés du monde, astre clair de la France, 
Qui vous voit vous admire et soupire en son cceur ; 
Mais tout en méme temps votre regard vainqueur, 
Donnant vie au désir, fait mourir l’espérance. 


But whilst the poets wrote thus of the fair Gabrielle, the people thought 
differently. A citizen of Geneva, it is related, having gone to the Louvre 
on business, he met at the gateway of the said Louvre a lady magni- 
ficently dressed and well attended, to whom everybody paid the greatest 
respect. Not knowing who it was, and seeing the honours paid to her, 
he addressed himself to an archer of the guard to inquire. What was 
his surprise when he was answered aloud, “ Friend, it is nothing of im- 
portance ; it is only the king’s mistress.”* 

But Gabrielle was more than the king’s mistress, says Capefigue, for 
the project was at that very time maturing which would have raised her 
to the throne of France. One of the serious ambitions of Henry IV. was 
to continue his dynasty by a masculine and courageous posterity. Mar- 
garet of Valois, amidst all her frailties, had preserved her dignity and the 
pride of her race intact; if she complained in pathetic verses of being a 
wife without a husband, still she would not at any price return to that 





* Journal de Henri IV. (Lestoile.) 
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boorish monarch, half Huguenot, ill-favoured, and living without shame 
with his mistresses. Henry IV. could not, therefore, expect descendants 
from that quarter, while, on the contrary, if he wedded Gabrielle, there 
was a posterity all ready, in the shape of two fat boys, with 
grandiose names. But a difficulty arose here. Natural children could 
be legitimised by subsequent marriage, but were they qualified to succeed 
to the crown? ‘There were hopes that any objections which might arise 
on that score would be got over. The council of Huguenots of La 
Rochelle had taken the initiative, by voting a purse of two thousand 
crowns to the king’s charming little son. This was quite enough to set 
the party represented up to the present day by M. Capefigue against 
Czsar Monsieur, just as they delight to dress up the Huguenot Henry IV. 
as an ill-favoured boor, a rude and unmannerly prince, and a recreant 
monarch. It was thought that the posterity of Henry would be favour- 
able to the Huguenots, and they were ready on their part to defend their 
rights. Whilst some of the more far-seeing chiefs of the Calvinists 
wished to bring about a dissolution of the king’s marriage with Margaret 
of Valois, in order that he might wed a Princess of Orange, the mass of 
the Huguenots did not look so far, they were satisfied with the succession 
of Gabrielle’s posterity, the more so as she herself had entered into 
engagements with the Calvinist party, as opposed to that of the Valois. 
Gabrielle was also aided and abetted by Sebastian Zameti, an Italian 
banker and financier, who was higher in favour with Henry than Sully 
or the Count d’O, both of whom, however, like the Tonlien, were 
aggrandising themselves at the expense of the king aud people. Zameti 
declared that, for a consideration, he would obtain the desired divorce 
from the Pope; he was one of those men who believe in the power of 
money over states-general, monarchs, and even popes. He judged of 
others by himself, and felt no delicacy in purposing transactions of such 
a delicate description. It was Zameti who, by force of financial influ- 
ence, had paved the way for Henry’s entrance into Paris. He extended 
his power of corruption in every direction, he bribed heads of parties, 
amanagg magnates, and had nearly entangled the Duke of Mayenne in 

is nets. This adventurer—Florentine in his tastes—had had an elegant 
hotel built for himself in the Marais, near the Tournelle. The king was 
often there, with the Marchioness of Montceaux. Sully lived in a kind 
of fortified house in the Rue St. Antoine. 

Never did Paris present such extreme contrasts as at this epoch. 
Whilst the streets and squares were filled with poverty-stricken people, 
plans were being drawn up for embellishing the streets and quays the 
whole length of the Seine, in imitation of the borders of the Arno, at 
Pisa and at Florence. Whilst the crowd, struck down by famine and 
disease, huddled together in by-lanes, dancing, banqueting, and gambling 
never ceased at the Louvre and at the hotel of the marchioness. The 
king won one night from M. de Lesdiguiére five thousand crowns, and 
from Saucy a string of pearls worth eight thousand crowns, Another 
night, Gabrielle making her appearance in a royal dress of green damask, 
the king, contemplating her, said she had not sufficient brilliants in her 
hair; there were only twelve, she must have at least fifteen. There was 
as much extravagance practised at the banquets of the day, as there was 
in dress. It is upon record, that at a repast given by Henry, first Duke 
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of Montmorency, and Constable of France, there were sturgeons at one 
hundred and seventy crowns each, and pears (bons chrétiens) at a. crown 
each. “ Aprés la panse vint la danse, au fond de laquelle il semblait que 
nous voulussions ensevelir tous nos malheurs,” says quaintly a contempo- 
raneous journal— L’ Etoile for 1595. 

The responsibility for this state of things—all the luxuries, revelries, 
and excesses of the + hagthome naturally laid to the account of the favourite. 
She was considered to be the real cause of the great public misery. Ga- 
brielle d’Estrées was treated, indeed, as Queen of France; she even nego- 
tiated for the king, she received and feasted the Duke of Mayenne in his 
name at Fontainebleau, and her children were considered as “ vrais fils de 
France.” But little progress was in reality making with the Pope 
towards removing the magic excommunication under which the king was 
still living, or obtaining the desired dissolution of marriage. Thanks, 
however, to Cardinal d’Ossat and Du Perron, a pervert of Geneva, who 
did penance in their own persons, and by proxy, at the holy seat, Henry 
obtained his absolution on the 17th of September, 1595. 

With respect to the proposed divorce there were greater difficulties in 
the way. There were the claims of the Spanish dynasty, of the Lor- 


raines, and of the Condés, to the throne of France, all opposed to the 
legitimising of the Bourbons, as represented by Gabrielle’s sons. Above 
all, there was la Reine Margot, as she was vulgarly called—the haughty, 
clever Margaret of Valois—who was not herself opposed to a divorce so 
much as she was opposed to being supplanted by a person whom, in the 
language of the day, she spoke of, and wrote of in her letters and 


memoirs, in terms that cannot be used in the present time. Margaret’s 
mainstay, as the representative of the race of Valois, was at this epoch 
her gallant nephew, the Count d’Angouléme, the son of Charles IX., 
by the fair daughter of a surgeon-apothecary of the city of Orleans, 
Mary Touchet by name. Charles IX. had dearly loved this beautiful 
Orleanist ; she was, indeed, so fair, and she relied so confidently on her 
charms, that when the policy of the Calvinists had imposed upon Charles 
a marriage with Elizabeth, daughter of the Emperor of Germany, 
Mary Touchet contemptuously remarked, “I have no fear of that red- 
headed German.” She preserved, indeed, the affections of Charles to 
the last, and it was in her honour that, in 1570, the anagram became 
current, *“‘ Je charme tout.” 

Charles of Valois, Count of Angouléme, son of Charles IX. and of 
Mary Touchet, was destined for the Order of Malta, and he had ob- 
tained, when he took orders, the abbey of la Chaise en Dieu. Catherine 
of Medicis, however, made him quit the cloth to wed Charlotte, daughter 
of the Constable Henry of Montmorency. His mother, Mary Touchet, 
after the decease of Charles IX., married the Sieur Francois de Balzac 
d’Entraigue, governor of Orleans. She had two daughters ; the first, it 
is said,*a child of Charles IX., became celebrated in the history of 
Henry IV.’s amours as the Marchioness of Verneuil, whilst the Count of 
Angouléme distinguished himself in battle for all the adventurous bravery 
that was so characteristic of the Valois. 

Paris was afflicted during the whole winter of 1596 by a kind of 
cholera, which did not even cease with spring and the return of the leaf. 
Nothing but funerals were to be seen by tens and twenties, at Saint- 
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Eustache and Saint-Gervais, and at Notre-Dame. The poorer classes 
were suffering at the same time from extreme penury. Orders were 
issued, at the sound: of the trumpet and by the public crier, to all poor 
strangers and beggars to quit the city, for fear of contagion ; but such 
orders were much easier to issue than to put into force, and nobody 
attended to them. The unpopularity of Henry was, if possible, increased 
at such a moment by the fal of Calais, which the Spaniards had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of. Add to all this, the Black Hunts- 
man, with his fantastic pack of hounds, had been seen in the Forest of 
Fontainebleau. _ Notwithstanding all this sadness and misery, notwith- 
standing all these sinister warnings, to which were added the advice of 
some, and the placards of others, posted even on the walls of the Louvre, - 
and in which were such lines as, 
La femme d’autrui tu rendras 
‘ Que tu retiens paillardement, 
and, 


En le faisant te garderas 
Du couteau de frére Clément, 


Henry and Gabrielle were never apart; one affected grey colours, and 
the other green, and they rode side by side accoutred, Gabrielle as a 
man, all in green, and Henry with a doublet of pearl-grey. Thus they 
went together to Rouen, where Henry had to address the States, in 
order to obtain subsidies for the war. When he had concluded, the first 
whose opinion he asked as to his speech, was Gabrielle. The favourite 
declared that she had never heard anything better, only she was some- 
what surprised to hear him say that he would place himself at their 
mercy. ‘ Ventre-saint gris!” exclaimed the king, “it will be with my 
sword by my side.” The king’s attachment to his son was no less sin- 
cere than that which bound him to his mother, and when he created the 
latter Duchess of Beaufort, with a revenue of forty thousand francs, he 
also granted the succession to the dukedom to Cesar Monsieur, after- 
wards created Duke of Vendéme. 

Amiens, in the mean time, had followed the fate of Calais, and the 
“ regimentos” were showing themselves in the direction of Chantilly and 
of Creil. The old martial spirit of Henry IV. was once more aroused. 
“‘Ma maitresse,” he said to Gabrielle, ‘‘il faut quitter nos délices et 
monter 4 cheval pour faire une autre guerre.”’ Gabrielle burst into 
tears on hearing that her hero was about to expose himself to new dangers. 
She asked to accompany him, but this was refused her. She then with- 
drew to her chateau of Montceaux, where the tower is still shown from 
whence she used to look out for messengers sent to her by the king. It 
was upon this occasion that Henry, to whose poetical compositions we 
have before had occasion to refer, wrote, or got written, the popular 


verses: 


Charmante Gabrielle, 
Percé de mille dards, 
Quand la gloire m’appelle 
A la suite de Mars, 
Cruelle départie ! 
Malheureux jour ! 
Que ne suis-je sans vie, 
Ou sans amour? 
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L’amour, sans nulle peife, 
M’a, par vos doux 
Comme un grand 


To which Gabrielle d’Estrées is said to have replied in more feminine and 
ic accents, only that the authority of the verses has in neither case 
well proven : 
Héros dont la présence, 
Fait mes plus fous plaisirs, 
Que ta cruelle absence 
Me coite de soupirs ! 
Que ne puis-je te suivre 
Dans tes hazards, 
ot Senor cesser de vivre 
ue tu pars ! 
Quoi, sadeu om alarmes 
Tu veux livrer mon ceeur! 
Le moindre bruit des armes 
Le glace de frayeur. 
I n’est point de reméde 
A mon tourment, 
Si le guerrier ne céde 
Au tendre amant. 


was, however, successful at Amiens, the enemy was obliged to 
capitulate, and the treaty of Vervins put an end to the long struggle be- 
tween France and Spain without extinguishing the rivalry of the two 
nations. The negotiation of this treaty led, however, to Fontainebleau 
two distinguished diplomatists and intriguers, the Cardinal of Medicis and 
Brother Bonaventura, general of the order of Cordeliers. The Turks 
were at that moment advancing victoriously from the East, and at such a 
crisis the Pope deemed it prudent that the war between the two great 
Catholic powers, which he had before secretly connived at, should be 
brought to an end. The papal emissaries were commissioned at the same 
time to broach the subject of divorce and marriage with Henry. The 
king explained to them his views and his wish to ensure a successor by 
wedding Gabrielle d’Estrées. This the legates declared to be out of the 
of the law. Henry must marry again, and they proposed Mary of 
edicis, niece of the Pope. They had, in fact, come prepared with this 
charming alternative, which would place the throne of France at the feet 
of the Holy See. 

Henry had the weakness to yield to the arguments of these priestly 
mtriguers; he knew that his Catholicism was universally doubted and 
disbelieved. If he was only to wed the Pope’s niece, he would be re- 
ceived into the bosom of the Church, and become forthwith “his most 
Catholic majesty,” and that with the countenance of Christ’s vicar. All 
he insisted upon was secrecy, and he continued his attentions to Gabrielle, 
who was at that time enceinte, and melancholy as if by a presentiment of 
evil, and he caressed his children just as if he sought their welfare as 
much as ever. The Duke of Vendéme, at that epoch four years of age, 
was affianced to Frangoise de Lorraine at Angers in presence of Henry 
and Gabrielle, and Alexander, the second son, had the succession to the 
duchy of Beaufort assigned to him, while another child, a girl, called by 
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the king after himself, Henriette, was affianced in her cradle to Henry II. 
of Lorraine. 

Gabrielle, however, like all loving hearts that are alarmed, became 
superstitious, She consulted a famous magician, who showed her a mirror, 
in which she saw herself seized by the throat by a demon. Cayet, who 
had devoted his life to drawing horoscopes, had also foretold that her last 
child-bearing would be disastrous. Amid these omens of evil, Gabrielle 
left Fontainebleau to reside in the hotel of Zameti, before alluded to, 
during the Holy Week. The king accompanied her as far as Melun, 
parting from her in the boat which was to couvey her to Paris with regret, 
as if he also had a presentiment that misfortune was about to attend her. 
Zameti, it would appear, had the imprudence (probably he was employed 
to do it) to inform Gabrielle on her arrival at his house of the negotia- 
tions which had been entered upon for the marriage of Henry with Mary 
of Medicis. The old intriguer, who had laboured in the cause of Gabrielle, 
might have done this in vexation of spirit at being baffled by the worthy 
cardinal and his coadjutor, the able general of the Cordeliers. Be this 
as it may, the effect upon Gabrielle in her then condition was, it is said, 
disastrous. She was taken with violent convulsions, and when she had 
somewhat recovered, she had herself removed to the house of Madame de 
Sourdis, her relative, who resided in the cloisters of Saint-Germain 
l’Auxerrois, and where the fits returned upon her more grievously than 
ever. On Saturday, the 10th of April, she died, about seven o’clock in 
the morning, in so violent a paroxysm of convulsions that her mouth was 
turned towards the back of her neck, and her aspect was so hideous that 
4 be inful to contemplate. Her body was opened, but the child was 

There were not wanting those who attributed this catastrophe to 
Italian poison, nor others who attributed it to demoniacal intervention. 
The physician Riviere, on witnessing this extraordinary scene, said, “ Hic 
est manus Domini.” Sully says that Gabrielle and the wife of Henry of 
Montmorency were addicted to the practices of magie, and that it was 
not surprising that the master of the science should visit them at their 
death! M. de Vanne hinted at a repast which Gabrielle had partaken of 
at Zameti’s. What might not indeed be expected from such a cha- 
racter? The death of Gabrielle d’Estrées, albeit admitting of explana- 
tion, searcely seems to come within the pale of natural causes. Henry IV. 
was, or pretended to be, sorely afflicted by the intelligence : he mounted 
his horse, but having received news of her sudden decease, he returned, 
and is said to have given manifestations of the utmost grief. He went 
into mourning for three months. The funeral of the Duchess of Beau- 
fort was carried out with the utmost splendour; her body and that of 
her dead infant lay in state at Saint-Germain |’Auxerrois, whence they 
were conveyed to the abbey of Maubuisson, and her obsequies were at- 
tended by her six sisters, upon which the heartless populace sang : 


J’ai vu passer sous ma fenétre 

Les six péchés mortels vivants, 
Conduits par le batard d’un prétre, 
Qui tous allaient chantants 

Un “ Requiescat in pace” 

Pour le septiéme trépassé ! 
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QUEEN HORTENSE. 


RECENTLY great sensation was excited among English readers by the 
publication of the life of that great and good woman, the Duchess of 
Orleans. In our present paper we propose to run through the life-history 
of another very remarkable woman, the mother of the present Emperor of 
the French, whose memory has been strangely disregarded in this country, 
We are therefore glad to see a memoir of her announced in the papers, 
and, en attendant, offer our readers the following details : 

Hortense was the daughter of Viscount de Beauharnois, who had 
married, against the wish of his relatives, Mademoiselle Tascher de la 
Pagerie, of Martinique. The marriage was an unhappy one, and it was 
only the fact of two children being born to them that prevented their 
separation. At last the disputes became so violent that the wife deter. 
mined to return to her island home, taking her little daughter with her. 
Ere long, however, the revolution reached Martinique, and Josephine had 
to fly with Hortense, and with great difficulty escaped on board a 
pan Pacem while the maternal house was burning. On her return to 
Paris, the viscount for a long time refused to see her, but, by the inter- 
cession of friends, they were brought together again, only to be parted 
and for ever by the revolution. 

The viscount received a high command in the republican army, but, 
being denounced as an aristocrat, was sent to prison and condemned to 
death. Josephine interceded on his behalf, and the result was that she in 
her turn was shut up in the prison of Sainte-Pélagie. The children would 
have starved, had it not been for the kindness of a Madame Holstein, 
who, at her own peril, gave them shelter. Josephine was herself con- 
demned to the guillotine, and would doubtless have shared her husband's 
fate, had it not been for the downfal of Robespierre. She quitted the 
prison, but it was as a beggar. 

Josephine found a kind friend, however, in Madame Tallien, who inter- 
ceded with her husband to remove the sequestration from the Beauharnois 
estates, and in the mean while invited the family frequently to dinner, on 
the stipulation that they brought their own bread, which was an article 
of luxury in Paris, as it threatens to become again ere long. On many 
occasions, however, Josephine was too poor to buy bread, and had to 
depend for her supply on the charity of friends. When her estates were 
restored her, all this changed: Eugéne doffed his blouse and gave up the 
carpentry trade to begin his military education, while Hortense remained 
with her mother, and enjoyed the advantage of the best masters Paris 
could produce. 

It was at Madame Tallien’s house that Josephine met Napoleon, and 
formed a strong attachment for the young general, in spite of the warn- 
ings of her friends, who saw in him a soldier and nothing more. Napoleon 
was anything but a lady’s man, and paid them the quaintest compliments. 
Thus he said once to the Duchess of Chevreuil, ‘‘ What splendid red hair 
you have!” To which the lady replied, “ Very possibly, sire; but it is 
the first time a man has told me so.” But, for all that, he had eyes for 
Josephine’s beauty, and was ready to give up his ambitious dreams to live 


happy with her. 
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A few weeks after the honeymoon was over the ambitious dreams re- 
turned, however, with full force,and Bonaparte started for Italy, takin 
Eugéne with him, while Hortense was sent to Madame Campan’s school, 
where she spent several happy years with her aunt, Caroline Bonaparte, 
and her cousin, Stephanie de Beauharnois. When the republican general 
left France again for Egypt, Hortense’s education was completed, and 
she returned home to be a consolation to her mourning mother. Mapetton’s 
absence lasted six years, during which Hortense grew in grace and beauty, 
knowing no cares, and these were probably the happiest days of her 
eventful life. 

With Napoleon’s return the fate of the revolution was sealed: he moved 
to the Tuileries as first consul, and Josephine and Hortense became the 
leaders of society. Ere long she fell a victim to love’s young dream : she 
became attached to Duroc, the consul’s aide-de-camp, and her father did 
not object to the match. But Josephine had other views for her daughter : 
she knew the enmity Napoleon’s brothers bore her, and resolved to seek 
an ally among them. This could be most easily effected by giving 
Hortense as wife to Louis. 

After repeated solicitations, N — reluctantly assented to the mar- 
riage, but only on condition that Duroc’s sincerity should be first tested. 
A message was sent the aide-de-camp through Bourrienne that Napoleon 
consented to his marriage with Hortense, but he would be at once expected 
to leave Paris, as the first consul did not care to have a son-in-law in the 
house. Duroc refused the alliance, and Josephine triumpied. She 
worked on Hortense’s pride until she consented to give her hand to 
Louis. The young couple hardly knew each other, but Napoleon’s will 
was law, and they went to the altar with loathing in their hearts. In his 
own case Napoleon had been satisfied with a civil marriage, but the mar- 
riage of Hortense had to be blessed by the Church—perhaps to render it 
indissoluble, for Napoleon regarded Hortense’s children as his future 
heirs. As Providence had not blessed him with children, he was resolved 
to act as a father to the family his beloved step-daughter might have. 

From the outset they were an unhappy couple. Hortense wept the 
live-long day, while her husband was gloomy and ill tempered. She 
detested him for accepting her hand while knowing that she loved an- 
other; while he hated her, in his turn, for marrying him, although he had 
never spoken of love to her. They had both obeyed the iron will that 
dictated laws not only to France, but to his own family, and the con- 
science of compulsion rose as an insurmountable barrier between them. 
They made no attempt to love each other, or to find that happiness to- 
gether which they were forbidden seeking elsewhere. 

In their strange confidence the young people even went so far as to 
tell one another that they could never be lovers, but they pitied each other 
so sincerely, that this pity might have been converted with time into love. 
Louis would sit for hours by his wife’s side trying to dispel the cloud on 
her brow, while Hortense was beginning to regard it as her most sacred 
duty to greet her husband kindly. 

“If I give you a son,” Hortense would say, with a smile, “ and when 
he addresses you by the sweet name of father, you will forgive me for 
being his mother.” 

“And when you press your son to your heart, and feel how madly you 
love him,” Louis said, “ then you will pardon me for being your ae ae 
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at any rate, no longer hate me, for I shall be the father of your be- 


oved child.” 
left to themselves they might have learned to 

love each other, but calumny interfered. A rumour spread through 
is that Napoleon himself was the father of Hortense’s child. It was 
expected that Napoleon would be so horrified at this foul tale that he 
Louis and Hortense away, and thus Josephine would 
again be left defenceless. When Hortense heard this rumour, she 
fell insensible at her mother’s feet, and not long after gave birth toa 

still-born child. 

When Hortense again rose from her couch she sought relief in society, 
and in her salons the most distinguished men of France were wont to 
assemble. At length some degree of comfort was restored her, for at the 
period of the imperial coronation a son was born to her—the future heir 
of France. Ere long, too, and Louis became a king, but this only in- 
creased the sorrow of the ill-assorted pair. In Paris they were enabled 
to forget, but in Holland they would be compelled to live together. Still 
Louis was compelled to obey, and resolved that, as destiny compelled him 
to be a king, he would perform his regal duties so that they should prove 
a blessing to his subjects. 

While in Holland, Hortense gave birth to two more boys, Napoleon 
Louis and Louis Napoleon, but her first-born, her darling, Napoleon 
Charles, died of the small-pox. This loss was too much for her: com- 
bined with her husband’s irritable temper it crushed her to the earth, and 
she sought shelter and consolation in her mother’s arms. But Josephine 
herself needed words of comfort to be addressed to her, for her husband 
had resolved on carrying his long-meditated design of a divorce, and, as 
Lord Castlereagh wittily remarked, ‘‘ A virgin was about to be sacrificed 
to the Minotaur.” When the dissolution of the marriage was effected, 
Josephine retired to Malmaison, and Hortense implored the Emperor 
that she might be allowed to follow her example, in which wish Louis 
joined. But Napoleon was inexorable, and Louis returned to Holland 
more gloomy than ever, while Hortense, by the Emperor’s express orders, 
remained in Paris for a season with her two sons. At the new marriage 
festivities she held the train of Marie Louise, and was the only one of 
the family who did so without a murmur. 

Fresh troubles were in store for Hortense: her husband, faithful to 
his duties as monarch, aroused the wrath of his brother, who eventually 
drove him from the throne because he studied the prosperity of his new 
country more than the interests of France. King Louis descended from 
his throne and retired to Gratz, in Styria, where he lived as the Count 
of St. Leu. But when misfortunes fell upon his brother he forgot all 
private feelings, and returned to Paris to cast in his lot with that of the 
other members of the family. 

And Napoleon required assistance if he was to maintain his throne. 
On his return from Moscow he ordered Hortense to drown the memory 
of the past by brilliant balls, but the crippled, mutilated soldiers were 
not fitted for the joys of the revel. All Paris suffered from a foreboding 
of what was about to happen, and Hortense, perhaps, was the most 
wretched of all in that great city, for she felt that all was lost, even before 
the cry ran through the streets, “The Cossacks are coming!” But she 
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could not be induced to leave Paris even when the Emperor fled, and i 
was not till her husband threatened to tear her children from her if she 
remained, that she consented to join Josephine at her chateau of 
Navarre. 

In her adversity, Queen Hortense had one sincere friend, the Emperor 
Alexander. At an early period he proceeded to Malmaison to see the 
two ladies, and promised to do all in his says to alleviate their fate. He 


it was who induced Hortense to give up her idea of emigrating to Mar- 
tinique with her two boys, and remain in France. But fresh troubles 
were in store for her: ever since Napoleon’s exile to Elba, Josephine had 
slowly pined away, and she received her death-blow when the Duke of 
Blacas proposed to remove the body of Hortense’s first-born son from 
Notre-Dame, and place it in an ordinary cemetery. 

The news of her death ran through Paris, and created a profound sen- 
sation, for Josephine had made herself generally beloved. . Carriages 
crowded the road to Malmaison, the owners of which testified their 
respect to the ex-Empress. Even the royalists had a word in her favour: 
the king’s favourite, Madame du Cayla, said, for instance, “ What an 
interesting woman was that incomparable Josephine! What kindness, 
tact, and moderation there was in all she did! It is exactly in accord- 
ance with good taste that she should die at this moment.” 

The queen had been removed almost by force to St. Leu, where 
Alexander spent his last evening prior to his departure for England. He 
gave her much good advice how to conduct herself, and, as he knew how 
adverse Pozzo di Borgo was to all the Napoleons, he appointed a special 
secretary to the embassy, through whom her letters should pass. But 
Hortense felt that her period of adversity had arrived, and that she would 
have to struggle against calumny to maintain the name of her family 
unstained. Her previsions did not deceive her. 

Strange events occurred in Paris during the abode of Napoleon at 
Elba. The Bourbons seemed to have awaked from a long lethargy, and 
were quite astounded at finding the children they had left in arms grown 
up men. ‘The king was the best of a bad lot, and did not at all stomach 
the homage paid to his “dear friends the enemy,” as he sarcastically 
termed them. Still, he was dreadfully embarrassed how to treat Eugéne 
and Hortense ; the latter he tried to elevate to the rank of Duchess of 
St. Leu, as a plain Mademoiselle de Beauharnois, while at his interview 
with Eugéne, he addressed him as Marshal of France. But both defeated 
him by their straightforwardness, and Louis XVIII. was forced to recog- 
nise the fact that somebody had ruled in France during his absence, which 
he would have so gladly ignored. 

In other respects nothing was altered, and the old court ceremonial 
flourished magnificently again. Nor was impudence wanting. At one 
of the first dinners Louis XVIII. gave to the allies, the Duchess of An- 
gouléme, who was sitting next to the King of Bavaria, pointed to the 
Grand-Duke of Baden, and said, “ Is not that the prince who married a 
princess of Napoleon’s manufacture? What weakness to ally oneself 
with that general!” Considering that the Emperor of Austria, who sat 
on her other side, and the King of Bavaria were both allied to “ that 
general,’ this remark displayed profound ignorance, or consummate 
assurauce. 
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The worst of the whole party were the wicked old émigrés, who re. 
turned with all their vices unannealed. On one occasion the Marquis of 
Chimene and the Duke of Lauraquais met in the king’s ante-chamber— 
two old heroes of that frivolous age, when the boudoir and the petites 
maisons were the battle-field, and the victor’s crown was composed of 
myrtles instead of laurels. Alluding to some event of the ancient régime, 
the duke said to the marquis, in his desire to indicate the period more 
precisely, “ It was about the year when I had my liaison with your wife.” 
“Ah!” the marquis replied, with perfect equanimity, “you allude to 
1776.” 

The king, as we said before, was the cleverest of all, and did not con- 
ceal his surprise at finding that Napoleon’s generals, who had been described 
to him as peasants and ruffians, were as polite as his own followers. Tired 
of the constant squabbles, Louis withdrew into the recesses of his palace, 
and left the cares of government to Blacas. In his retirement he con- 
versed with his “ lady friend,” a fashion which the royalists had restored. 
Madame du Cayla held this honourable post, and obtained the title of the 
“‘ King’s Snuff-box,” because his majesty was fond of strewing some snuff 
on her round plump shoulder, and inhaling it thence. The king rewarded 
her nobly. f inding that she was not well versed in the Scriptures, he 
gave her a copy of an illustrated edition with one hundred and fifty 
engravings, after Raphael. Instead of tissue paper, each cut was pro- 
tected by a thousand-franc bank-note. On another occasion he gave her 
a copy of the “Charte,” and each page was interlined with a bank-note 
of the same quality. But those who feel interested on this subject we 
may refer to the lady’s “ Mémoires d’une Femme de Qualité.” 

Morse this period Queen Hortense resided in Paris, enjoying the 
society of the few friends who had remained faithful to her. But her 
presence caused great alarm to the Legitimists, who believed that she 
was conspiring the return of Napoleon. Fouché, the double-faced, was 
at the bottom of all the intrigues against the duchess, and sowed the 
seeds of dissension on either side. At length Hortense felt it her duty 
to put a stop to all this scandal, and requested an audience of the king. 
She went, saw, and conquered, for, from that time, the Desired one 
never ceased talking of the grace and beauty of his visitor, to such an 
extent that his family spitefully suggested that he had better marry her. 

But Hortense had something else to think about at this.:moment be- 
sides conspiring on behalf of her father. A messenger had arrived from 
her husband, then residing at Florence, insisting on the immediate sur- 
render to him of her two sons. She refused, and appealed to the laws 
for protection. One trait, referring to this period, is note-worthy : 
although Hortense never paid attention to the slightest calumny affect- 
ing herself in the public press, she at once ordered an answer to be 
given to an insulting article directed against her husband. To do so at 
a moment when she was contending with him for the dearest of her pos- 
sessions, is an act of magnanimity that needs no comment at our hands. 

Hortense was not to be comforted even when she heard of her step- 
father’s return from Elba, and the triumphant reception he had met with. 
She felt that his victory could not be permanent, and foresaw fresh 
troubles for herself. Still she did not swerve from her duty. As she 
had remained in France under the Bourbon rule for the sake of her sons, 
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she resolved not to alter now. The Emperor received her unkindly, and 
blamed her for having remained in France among his enemies: she 
merely bowed her head, and left it to time to justify her conduct. The 
Emperor was’speedily appeased, and regarded her with more affection 
than before. 

During the Hundred Days, Hortense was really the empress, and her 
first act was to obtain from her father a pension for the Duchess of Or- 
leans, mother of Louis Philippe, who had been unable to leave Paris 
owing to a fracture of her leg. She shortly after extended the same 
favour to the Duchess of Bourbon, who implored her intercession. Hor- 
tense was the queen at the Champ de Mars, and her salons were once 
again the resort of all the first men in France. Benjamin Constant read 
there his “ Adolphe,” while Talleyrand seemed to have no other occupa- 
tion than inventing fresh social games to amuse the queen and the 
ladies assembled around her. 

We need not dwell on Waterloo: suffice it to say, that Napoleon, 
when he made up his mind to proceed to Rochefort and embark for 
America, resided for a while at Malmaison, where he took a last farewell 
of Hortense and her sons. The queen handed him a belt, which she 
requested him to wear round his waist : he demanded what it contained, 
and, after long hesitation, Hortense confessed that she had sewn up her 
diamonds in it, which she hoped would be of use to him hereafter. At 
first the Emperor declined to accept the costly gift, but, fearful of wound- 
ing his daughter’s feelings, he made her the happiest of women—for she 
had been able to requite a portion of the generosity Napoleon had ever 
displayed towards her. 

The last person the Emperor saw at Malmaison was his mother, and 
the interview took place in the presence of Talma, who had glided in, 
under the disguise of a National Guard, to bid farewell to his beloved 
master. He has recorded for us the parting scene of mother and son, 
worthy of the most noble days of Sparta; how Madame Letitia stretched 
forth her hand, with the words, “ Adieu, mon fils!” and Napoleon, after 
looking his mother fixedly in the face for a few seconds, said, with the 
stoicism of a Red Indian, “ Adieu, ma mére!” and slowly quitted the 
room for ever. 

For the second time the Bourbons returned to France, but their resolve 
was, on this occasion, vengeance. Louis XVIII. re-entered the palace 
of his ancestors to punish and reward, but the idea of mercy was banished 
from his thoughts. His whole fury was concentrated on Hortense, whom 
he had been taught to regard as the head of the conspiracy that brought 
Napoleon back, and he requested it as a personal favour of Alexander 
that he should not intercede in her behalf. She was compelled to quit 
Paris by order of the Prussian general Von Muffling, and proceeded to 
Geneva, not without danger of her life. But there was no resting-place 
for her: the French envoy in Switzerland would not tolerate a defence- 
less woman so near the French frontier, and when asked whither she 
would proceed, she replied, in her despair, ‘* Throw me into the lake, and 
there will be an end of a!l my troubles.” 

But Hortense soon regained her equanimity, and proceeded to Aix, in 
Savoy, where the most terrible blow that fate reserved for her fell upon 
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her. She had lost her cause against her liusband, and had been con. 
demned to give up to him her elder son, Napoleon Louis. He sent for 
the boy, and Hortense surrendered him. All her hopes were thence- 
rote concentrated in her second son, who has attained a position 
which she could hardly have entreated for him in her prayers. But 
Louis Napoleon cannot forget how much he owes to the teaching of that 
devoted mother, who was his guardian angel, and sacrificed herself so 
repeatedly for him. 

Fate at length appeared weary of persecuting the poor Duchess of St. 
Leu. She was allowed a few peaceful years in the canton of Thurgau, 
at her pleasant chateau of Arenenberg, but they were troubled by painful 
interludes. In 1821, the Emperor died on the rock of St. Helena; in 
1824, Hortense lost her only brother, Eugéne. Nothing was then left 
her to love but her two sons, who prospered in health and strength, 
although banished from their fatherland, and compelled to lead an in- 
active life. 

At length came the year 1830, and there seemed a chance of revenge 
for the Napoleons. France hurled down the throne of the Bourbons, but 
the nation feared the revolution too much to desire a republic. They 
turned their eyes to the nearest relative of the throne, and Louis Philippe 
gratified their pride by restoring the tricolor, which reminded them of 
such mighty deeds. He brought back to Paris the ashes of Napoleon, 
and replaced his statue on the Place Vend6éme, but his nephews must still 
remain in banishment. For such was the sole condition on which the 
European powers would recognise the new king, for, as Metternich said, 
“it was a question of legitimacy, not to suffer a Napoleon again on the 
throne of France.”” So Louis Philippe very calmly purchased his recog- 
nition by a renewed decree of banishment against the Napoleonides. 

This was a terrible blow for their ambition, and the two young men 
resolved to try their hand elsewhere. Although separated, they kept up 
an eager correspondence, and when Hortense, in 1830, on her periodical 
visit to Rome, remained for a while in Florence, the brothers agreed as 
to their future course. Louis Napoleon accompanied his mother to Rome, 
and his presence was the signal for effervescence. So far did this pro- 
ceed, that the Papal government ordered him from the city, and the only 
friend who stood up for him was the envoy of Russia: we all know how 
Louis Napoleon repaid this act of kindness in the Crimea. 

When the Italian revolution broke out in Modena, the two brothers 
joined the insurrectionists. Their relations were in a horrible state of 
suspense about them, and succeeded in getting them removed from the 
staff of General Menotti; but they joined the insurgents as volunteers. 
So soon as Hortense heard that the Austrians were on the march, she 
started in search of her sons, determined to save them or to die. She 
arrived at Pesaro, after undergoing countless difficulties, and found her 
sons there ; but one of them lay a corpse in a village inn. 

But Hortense had no time to bewail him: she must save the last joy 
left her. With Louis Napoleon she proceeded to Ancona, resolved to 
embark for Corfu, and throw herself on the mercy of the English. But 
that chance had to be given up, for Louis Napoleon had scarce reached 
Ancona ere he was attacked by small-pox, and brought to death’s door. 
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Here was a position: the Austrians were within two days’ march, and 
Hortense could not remove her darling son under a week, said the 
ysicians. But she did not lose her presence of mind: she sent his 
gage aboard, and resolved to spread the report that he had followed. 
In the mean while she kept her son in the innermost apartments, and 
watched over him herself. 

But she had a fearful week to pass through: the Austrian commander- 
in-chief took up his head-quarters in her palazzo, and malicious fate 
decreed that his sleeping apartment was next to that in which Louis 
Napoleon lay in the fever phantasms of small-pox. Whenever he coughed 
his head was concealed under blankets, and if he spoke it must be in a 
whisper, through fear of arousing the suspicions of the Austrian, who 
had soleiy been prevented paying his respects to the duchess because he 
was led to believe that she was the patient. At length the physician 
declared Louis Napoleon in a fit condition to move, and Hortense made 
a mighty resolve. In the determination to save her son, she decided that 
she would reach England through France, risking all the consequences of 
the rupture of her ban. She had already secured a passport through the 
kindness of an English nobleman, and the only chance of getting her son 
off was under the disguise of a footman. 

They reached France, where a sentence of death awaited them, and 
passed their first night at Cannes. What reminiscences were connected 
with that place for Hortense! At Cannes it was that Napoleon landed 
on his return from Elba : from Cannes he started with a handful of troops 
on his march to Paris, which city he reached at the head of an army. 
Labédoyére and Ney had joined him there, and paid bitterly for yielding to 
their enthusiasm. What guarantee had Hortense that the same fate did 
not await her and her son? And yet she passed boldly on. She had 
been a friend to Louis Philippe’s mother, and thought that gratitude 
might still exist in the world. 

Jt was a melancholy pilgrimage that Hortense undertook. She showed 
her son Fontainebleau, which had been the scene of her father’s greatest 
triumph and greatest humiliation. Leaning on her son’s arm, and wear- 
ing a thick veil lest any one should recognise her, the queen surveyed the 
appointments of the rooms, which were just the same as the imperial 
family had left them. What a reminiscence must it have been for 
Hortense when she entered the little chapel in which the mighty Napo- 
leon had held the son, on whose arm she now leaned, over the baptismal 
font! Could the poor deserted widow believe that this son was once 
again to perpetuate the glories of Napoleonistic France? Perhaps so; 
for what will not mothers believe of their sons, though the latter rarely 
carry out the Alnaschar visions which every parent forms of her child ? 

Well, the pair arrived in Paris, and Hortense’s first care was to apprise 
Louis Philippe of her arrival. What a fearful fright the poor old gentle- 
man was in at the news! He-could not crush the evil in the bud: he 
had not the heart to cut heads off: he was altogether too jolly a monarch 
to deal with a pair of conspirators such as he assumed Hortense and her 
son to be. And such, perhaps, they were, but it is impossible to say, 
Mamma behaved with the utmost propriety, and her son was most un- 
fortunately taken ill just at the moment. It was impossible to turn them 
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out of France, but whenever they could make it convenient, and so on, 
The king of course saw the Duchess of St. Leu, and, with his tongue in 
his cheek, debited the most pleasant compliments. It is easy to imagine 
the agreeable way in which he accosted the fugitive. “ Lord bless you !” 
(or the French equivalent), “ 1 know what exile is, and it won’t depend on 
me if yours is not alleviated.”’ Of course he assured the queen that the 
sentence of exile against the Napoleons lay like a stone on his heart, and 
he magnanimously added, that the time was not far distant when the mere 
idea of banishment would be unknown in his kingdom. 

Hortense listened to all this somewhat in the fashion of a spendthrift 
who has taken a bill for discount to a Jew who holds his mortgage deeds, 
and yet she believed his promises. And the only result she obtained was 
that Louis Napoleon would be permitted to remain in France if he would 
change his name, but not a word about the owing money. But this 
Louis Napoleon thought a little too much: he at once agreed with his 
mother that the sooner they left France, for their honour and safety, the 
better. 

In England the mother and son were comparatively happy, for all the 
first society of the land welcomed them. Had Hortense wished it, she 
might have been again a queen—that of fashion—but she had a stern 
resolve, which she was determined to follow. She would not compromise 
her son in any way; and she was in the right, for the Duchess of Berr 
was at that period in Bath, and could not believe but that a Napoleon 
must be intriguing in behalf of her son. So great, however, was the ex- 
citement her public appearance aroused among the crowned heads, that 
Hortense resolved to return to her pleasant Arenenberg. For this pur- 
pose she asked leave to pass through France, which was granted, and the 
couple visited most of the spots memorable in Napoleon’s history. 

At Arenenberg, Hortense rested from her sufferings, and spent a few 
comparatively happy years. Here she wrote the affecting account of her 
travels through Italy, France, and England, from which we have derived 
most of the previous details. In 1837, Hortense, the flower of the 
Napoleonides, died, wearied of her life, her misfortunes, and the exile in 
which she pined away. She bowed her head and went home to the great 
dead—to Napoleon and Josephine. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE FRENCH ARMY. 


I.—From Francis I. to Lours XIV. 


Ar the present moment, when the eyes of Europe are fixed with 
feverish expectation upon the magnificent army at the head of which 
Napoleon stands, and people are awaiting with bated breath the fall of 
the next crushing blow, it may be interesting to our readers to learn the 

dual formation of that army, and through what phases it has passed 
ere it attained its present unexampled position. We purpose, therefore, 
in a series of papers, to tell the history of the French army, basing our 
narrative principally on a recently published work,* though carefully 
collating our authorities, and will commence our inquiry with the six- 
teenth century, as any account of the feudal system subsisting prior to 
the formation of the regular army would lead us too far. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century, then, which was a new era 
for the military institutions of France as well as for human learning, 
Louis XII. strove to introduce some order among the unsettled but 
necessary free-lances, and raise the character of the army generally. 
Before all, he induced gentlemen to dismount and join the infantry, and 
loaded with favours those who consented to serve in the train-bands, 
which he divided into companies of from 100 to 2000 men, so that he 
might have the means of recompensing, according to their merit or birth, 
the chiefs he placed at their head. 

In 1499, he issued a decree ensuring the troops regular pay, so that 
they should no longer have an excuse for indulging in pillage—a lucrative 
mode of payment, which they regarded as one of their most precious 
privileges. Precautions were taken that the townsmen and villagers 
among whom they were quartered could promptly obtain justice. It 
was at first feared lest the rigour of this discipline might disgust the 
nobility, but it was not so: when they saw their pay assured, they readily 
ranged themselves under the new banners. ‘To these wise measures 
Louis XII. partly owed his success in Italy. The victories of Agnadel 
and Ravenna, gained in spite of, or without the Swiss, over the best 
troops of Italy and Spain, showed that the value of the French infantry 
was increased tenfold when they saw themselves no longer despised. 
With a regular infantry, therefore, the French army was thoroughly 
organised. The cavalry were numerous and brilliant, the artillery for- 
midable, and from the moment when the nobility dismounted and mixed 
with the villeins, the infantry was constituted. Bayard, the knight 
without reproach, was one of the first to offer this salutary example. It 
was in 1507, before Genoa, that this successful revolution was effected. 
It is not unimportant to describe the motives that led to this mighty 
change, especially in Bayard, who had on a previous occasion refused 
‘to place himself in peril and hazard with footmen, one of whom is a 
cobbler, another a smith, a third a baker—in a word, base mechanics.” 





* Etudes sur l’Armée Frangaise. Par A. Charpentier, Officier d’Infanterie. 
Paris : J. Corréard. 
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For some time past a great coolness had existed between Louis XTTI. 
and the Swiss; still, impelled by necessity, the prince, before crossing the 
Alps to solemn the rebel city of Genoa, had asked the confederated 
cantons for 10,000 infantry. ‘But these troops were so slow in makin 
their preparations, and so greedy after their pay; that the King of 
France, who was naturally passionate, was on the point of having deen 
attacked b his gendarmes. At last, when an assault was to be made, 
the Swiss bluntly refused to advance, saying that they had come to fight 
in the open plain, and not to climb up rocks. The king had to "ie 
without them, and this led to the formation of a vigorous infantry, which, 
during the remainder of the Italian war, was daily augmented, by re- 
ceiving into its ranks dismounted or ruined gendarmes, the broken 
lances, and lanze spezzate (hence Lanspesades), as the Italians called 
them. 

With the renaissance, war ceased to be a mere brutal employment of 
strength; it became a science, rendered difficult of acquirement owing to 
the various nature of the knowledge demanded, and the proper employ- 
ment of all those elements which may aid in gaining battles. This new 
mode of regarding matters greatly augmented the soldier’s value; the 
gentlemen gradually displayed in the foot service a grandeur and self- 
denial hitherto unknown, and perceived that while, on a multitude of 
occasions, the cavalry were nearly impotent, the infantry had always and 
everywhere a brilliant part to play. The chivalrous prejudices so lon 
rooted in the nobility grew weaker, and a number of cadets could be seen 
enlisting in the bands to carry the pike, and gain their promotion by 
discipline and promptitude. The contact with these young noblemen 
reacted on the citizen soldiers, who, feeling justly proud at seeing the 
children of that caste, which stood so high i in public opinion, mingled 
with them, acquired self-esteem, and distinguished themselves by their 
bravery. Events soon gave dee opportunity for displaying their quali- 
ties, and at Marignano the French infantry received a remarkable honour. 
At the most critical moment of the fight Francis I. dismounted, seized a 
pike, and placed himself at the head of a battalion, shouting, “ Who loves 
me, will follow me!” On that day the infantry took an immense step, 
for they conquered the Swiss. It was not without difficulty, though, that 
these redoubtable mountaineers were driven back; and Marsha! Trivulzio, 
who had been present at seventeen pitched battles, called them child’s 
play by the side of Marignano, which he declared to be a combat of 
giants. 


The necessity in which Francis I. found himself in 1521 of opposing 
the enemy upon all the frontiers at once, produced remarkable changes in 
the military organisation of France. Surrounded by the vast possessions 
of Charles V., this prince recurred to the idea of Louis XI., and divided 
his state into four governments. He had thus four armies to make head 
simultaneously towards the Low Countries, Germany, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees. From these four divisions gradually Kar" the four oldest 
regiments of France—Picardy, Champagne, Piedmont, and Navarre. 

The infantry were divided into bands of 500 to 2000 men, led by a 
captain, who had under him one or two lieutenants and an ensign ; and 
in the field they were collected into brigades, of from 4000 to 10,000 
men. ‘The system was also adopted of forming these brigades of bands 
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belonging to the same government. The only difficulty was in equalising 
the bands without offending the private captains, who were always too 
well disposed to refuse obedience to the captain-general. On his return 
from Madrid, in 1526, the king certainly issued a decree reducing all the 
bands to a strength of 300 men; but it remained a dead letter. How, 
in fact, in the moment of danger, was it possible to refuse the services of 
a captain who brought in one, two, or even ten thousand men? The 
gravity of succeeding events threw everything into confusion, and it was 
found necessary to employ every means, whether good or bad. Fortune, 
in fact, seemed to abandon the French: the Imperialists, the Flemings, 
and the English invaded Champagne and Picardy; the king had been 
obliged to evacuate Italy, and Provence was menaced by the troops of 
Charles V., led by the traitor Constable of France. In this urgent neces- 
sity, instead of improving the train-bands, a retrograde step was taken; 
recourse was had to adventurers, and with them the free archers were re- 
established. The king only employed them, it is true, in extreme circum- 
stances, and at any other moment readily allowed any one who pleased to 
attack these ruffians with impunity ; but the re-establishment of the free 
archers entailed consequences too sad for us to pass them over. 

Louis XI. allowed this militia to decay after the battle ef Guinegate; 
but he was not the king to abolish at the same time the tax which the ser- 
vices of the free archers entailed on the parishes. Charles VII. had already 
rendered the tax permanent, which all the citizens were expected to pa 
during war; and Louis XI., on dismissing the free archers, tripled this 
impost, and the parishes had to pay a “ tax of fifty thousand men,” as it 
was termed, in lieu of sixteen thousand. Its product was supposed to be 
applied to the maintenance of the permanent troops, and as it had become 
a regular impost, the king, under difficult circumstances, could make a 
new appeal to his faithful subjects, and demand a war contribution in 
militia or money, or in both. ‘This is what Francis1. did. In 1523, he 
called out the parish soldiers, and they were called, as before, free archers. 
In the following sad years it was found impossible to disband them, and 
they fared the same as did, at a later date, the militia called out b 
Louis XIV. during the war of the Spanish succession, and the National 
Guards mobilised during the wars of the Revolution. 

Similar circumstances always lead to the same expedients. The 
militia of the great king became regiments, the National Guards of the 
republic formed semi-brigades, while those of the Empire were converted 
into cohorts ; but, long prior to all this, Francis I. had changed the free 
archers into legions. ‘This institution, which had but an ephemeral 
existence, contained, however, a few happy regulations, which introduced 
some homogeneousness among these contused elements. Thus the whole 
first legion was recruited exclusively in Normandy, and the other six 
raised in the same way in the various provinces. The soldiers were 
armed, some with arquebuses, others with pikes and halberds. Each of 
the legions had six captains, one of whom bore the title of colonel: he 
had the supreme command of the legion, and was appointed by the king, 
as were the captains. Each of the latter had under him two lieutenants, 
commanding five hundred men. Below these, again, were two ensigns, 
and there was a centurion to every hundred men. All these commissions 
were in the gift of the chief of the legion. One of the articles of the 
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decree deserving quotation, is that in which it is stated that those 
soldiers invalided by wounds were free from taxation for life, and served 
in the garrison with “dead pay,” if able todo so. This was the idea 
that created the corps of veterans. | 

Francis I., who had studied the spirit and organisation of the Roman 
legion, which he wished to revive, instituted honorary rewards. The 
soldier who distinguished himself by a brilliant action received a golden 
finger-ring, and if again distinguished, he could attain a lieutenanc 
and be ennobled. Unfortunately, the French militia were too recently 
instituted, and had been too long in a state of moral inferiority, to under- 
stand the spirit of this decree, and ensuing events prevented any perma- 
nence. The legions, as Francis I. wished to recal them, only existed for 
two years, and the king was obliged to cashier them, owing to the insub- 
ordination of the men, and return to the system of companies of three 
hundred or four hundred men obeying a single captain. General Susane, 


who has written the history of the old French infantry, tells us on this 
head : 


If this institution has to be reproached for anything, it is, before all, that it 
was too learned for the period when it was formed, and the king did not take 
into account the insubordination of the nation, while he, moreover, framed the 
lists of a size disproportionate to the real resources of France. In 1534 it 
was impossible to find and support 42,000 foot soldiers, in addition to the old 
bands. Indeed, we are led to believe, judging from the names of certain 
chiefs, or captaims, of the legionaries, that some of these old bands served as a 
nucleus for the legions ; but this measure, were it taken, must have contributed 
to accelerate the disorganisation, for the haughty train-band soldiers, such as 
contemporary writers Seeadiee them to us, could not long endure any con- 
nexion with men who possessed no military spirit, no honour, and but little 
courage, and who, as Maréchal de Vielleville says, “ were the worst disciplined 
in the world, and their captains all the same.” 


Hence it was natural that, in 1536, the Dauphiné legion should be 
cashiered owing to the disorders and violence the men committed. In 
the same year fractions of the Champagne and Guienne legions were alse 
disbanded and ignominiously expelled from Arles, the defence of which 
town had been confided to them. The king was not compelled to em- 
ploy the same rigour with the other legions, but the wretched service 
they did caused their calling out to be gradually dropped, and on the 
death of Francis I., in 1547, the institution, though not abolished, fell 
inte desuetude. The same had been the fate of the free archers sixty- 
eight years previously. By a very natural reaction the French train- 
bands profited by the discredit into which the legions more and more 
fell. All the young men who, at the outset, had solicited commissions 
in the legions, returned to the train-bands, while, on the other hand, the 
latter were enlarged by all the legionaries in whom a military temper 
had been developed. 

At the period when Henry II. mounted the throne, these bands had 
attained the acme of their splendour, and France had never before ap- 
peared so formidable. She astounded Europe by the immensity of her 
armaments ; she held Scotland at her sovereign disposal; she counted 
Corsica among her provinces ; and, finally, she was projecting an esta- 
blishment in Brazil, which would enable her to share in the treasures of 
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the New World. Her armies, excellently commanded, powerful, and 
disciplined, defended her frontiers on all sides. The Maréchal de Brissac 
had strengthened, by his victories, the authority of France in Piedmont. 
On the side of Germany the French army was wary to assume the 
offensive at a moment's notice, and the capture of the three bishopries of 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun, seemed to presage further victory in the 
struggle which Charles V. was again commencing with France. The 

ace of Cateau-Cambrésis (Aug. 3, 1559) allowed the king to occupy 

imself seriously with the organisation of his military forces, and to 
profit by the experience derived from long wars. 

We see in succession the ranks of the army strengthened by the 
Reitres, the Pistoliers, and the Carabins, the first taken into the service 
of France on the strength of their reputation, the other two created by a 
decree in 1558. They were mounted corps necessary to complete the 
cavalry arm, which was still only formed of the old orderly companies, 
and these new troops, carefully selected though not numerous, did excel- 
lent service on various occasions. The dragoons were also one of the 
creations of Henry II., and were originally, as they now are, intended to 
fight on horseback or afoot, according to need: the Maréchal de Brissac 
formed the first corps of them during the war in Piedmont. 

The legionaries still continued to figure in the wars of the first years 
of Henry II., and one of the most unhappy day srecorded in the fasti of 
France even restored them a momentary importance. On August 10, 
1557, the greater part of the old Picardy train-bands perished at St. 
Quentin, and the relics of this brave army were compelled to throw 
themselves into strong places, in order to arrest a victorious enemy who 
had already reached the heart of France. In such a desperate situation, 
Henry II. had only one course to take: abandon Italy, recal by forced 
marches the old bands from Piedmont, and seek to impose on the enemy 
by re-establishing the legions, and thus obtain a peace the least disad- 
vantageous to himself. While the king spread far and wide the rumour 
of the 42,000 men he was about to stamp out of the ground, the Duke 
of Guise hurried from the foot of the Alps, in mid winter, with a part of 
the old Piedmont bands, picked up the rest of the Picardy band, and in 
the early part of January, 1558, at the moment when Europe believed 
France crushed, he recaptured from the'English the town of Calais, which 
they had held for two hundred and twelve years. He proceeded thence 
into Champagne; and carried Thionville by assault. Shi prodigious 
exploits, performed by a handful of old soldiers, le treaty of 
Cambrésis, and, as we said‘before, enabled Henry II. to turn his attention 
r the regular army, while the legions fell more and more into the 
shade. 

When the troubles broke out in the reign of Charles IX. through 
religious interests and other personal motives, the legions, which through 
their constitution bore an eminently local stamp, followed the fortunes of 
the provincial governors, who had nearly all revolted against the royal 
authority, and gradually disappeared. A great number of the legionaries 
entered into the regiments raised by the various parties, but the majority 
were transformed into garrison companies, kept up for their own security 
by the cities and villages. The last mention of the legions we find is at 
the siege of Montélimart in 1585. 
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From the midst of the chaos into which France fell, it is a curious fact 
that the institution of regiments silently emerged, which the regular and 
military reign of Francis I. had been unable to effect. It is certain that 
there were no permanent regiments before 1560, and that ten years later, 
four, at least, of those old corps which survived to the Revolution began 
their lengthened career. Their existence, produeed amid a frightful dis. 
order, was hardly noticed: in the general mourning, people looked back 
to that year of peace which marked the end of Henry II.’s reign, and that 
well-organised army, whose absence was now more than ever regretted. 
In truth, when the King of France fell, mortally wounded, by Mont- 
gomery’s lance, the country was at peace with the whole world ; the 
future appeared radiant, and, in spite of the disbandment of the newly- 
raised bands, the army had an effective strength of 40,000 men thus dis- 
tributed : 

GuarRDs OF THE Kinc.—Four companies of guards: two companies 
of 100 gentlemen; the company of the guards of the gate; the 100 
Swiss ; the 200 cross-bowmen. 

Inrantry.—The old train-bands, and those organised in 1530 under 
the name of the Legions of Picardy, Champagne, Provence, Dauphiné, 
Guienne, Normandy, Languedoc, and Vermandois ; the free companies 
of infantry. 

Cavatry.—The orderly companies, or gendarmerie (heavy cavalry) ; 
the maréchaussée ; the archers and cross-bowmen (light cavalry); the 
horse arquebusiers, or dragoons ; the free companies of cavalry. 

Tue ARTILLERY.— Master gunners, engineers, sappers, and franes 
taupiers. The guard of the artillery was always confided to the Swiss. 

The infantry had about ninety ensigns, giving, at 200 men each, an 
effective strength of 18,000 foot soldiers. The foreign corps, whose 
importance we shall presently show, formed a total of 12,000 men. 
They are not comprised in the strength of the royal army, nor are the 
garrison companies stationed on the northern frontier, and a few frag- 
ments of the Piedmont bands left by the Duke of Guise, who did not 
evacuate the places they occupied until the end of 1562. Not a morsel 
of this organisation remained intact when the civil war broke out on 
March 15, 1560, with the conspiracy of Amboise. The premature death of 
Francis I]., nine months afterwards, only increased the complication, and 
everything was broken up, not excluding thearmy. The Colonel-General 
d’Andelot and the Prince de Condé, both Protestants, had carried over 
so great a number of men, that we can hardly estimate the royal army 
collected at Orleans upon the accession of Charles IX. at more than 
8000 old troops. 

In 1561 the Duke of Guise introduced the regimental system, bor- 
rowed from the Spaniards, but it only lasted for two years. The 
reformed chiefs, whose interests were compromised by its institution, 
demanded its abolition as the price of their services in recapturing 
Havre, which themselves had surrendered to the English in the previous 
year. After the capitulation of the English, the Guise regiments were 
disbanded and reduced to garrison companies, but Queen Catherine was 
far too cunning to let these fine troops slip from her grasp, and it was 
her policy to diminish the regular army, which gave confidence to the 
chiefs of the Protestant party ; while, on the other hand, she reinforced 
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the garrison companies and trebled the king’s guard. It was at thi 
period she formed the corps originally called Enseignes de la Garde du 
Roy, which, after several changes in its constitution, became, under 
Henri III., the regiment of French Guards. 

During the tour which Charles IX. took during 1564-1566, he was 
followed by his guard, then commanded by Strozzi, and the sight of 
these troops, evidently organised against themselves, daily aroused the 
wrath and alarm of the reformers. Hence, the king, hoping to get a 
little relief from the constant complaints made to him, promised to break 
up his guard immediately after his return to Paris. He kept his word, 
but the companies were sent to garrison various strong places in Picardy. 
At length, the reformers thought they had gained the day: the court 
had no longer any defenders, and would require time to collect troops to 
repel a sudden attack. But the astute Catherine foiled them again. In 
1567, the queen-mother perceived that the Protestant party were medi- 
tating some treachery against the king’s safety. Being far too clever to 
recal the companies sent to Picardy, which would have served as a 
pretext to the Protestant party, she secretly asked the Swiss Cantons to 
raise her a corps of 6000 men, ready to march at a moment’s notice. 
On receiving news of this the Protestants resolved to seize the king 
while proceeding to Paris from Meaux. 

The firmness of the Swiss, commanded by Pfeffer, their admirable con- 
stancy in passively repulsing the repeated attacks of the Protestant 
cavalry, the fierce retreat on Meaux, all evidently the result of inflexible 
discipline and self-confidence, made a deep impression on the mind of the 
youthful king, who attached Pfeffer’s regiment to his person, giving it the 
name of the Gardes Suisses du Roy. He formed the resolution to con- 
stitute his army on this model, and for the second time the Swiss pro- 
duced a great progress in the military organisation of France. Their 
triumph over Charles the Bold led Louis XI. to create the old bands: 
the retreat of Meaux decided Charles IX. on establishing permanent 
infantry regiments. On October 27, 1567, a few days prior to the battle 
of St. Denis, the king carried out his project. ‘The army was divided 
into two commands, entrusted to Colonels Strozzi and Brissac, each of 
whom had three regiments commanded by camp-masters. In modern 
military parlance the army formed two divisions, composed of three 
brigades, each of about 2400 men. This organisation was not the last, 
but from this moment there have always been regiments in France. 

In the present situation of political affairs it became, moreover, indis- 
pensable to modify the relations between the commanders of the corps 
and the colonel-general, and give the former more precise and better 
determined functions. During the civil wars there were, so to speak, as 
matiy armies as provinces, and the colonel-general could not be every- 
where at once. The institution of separate regiments, and camp-masters 
as their commanders, greatly relieved this difficulty. These chiefs, as re- 
garded the administration of the corps, their discipline, obedience, and 
promotion, were only ostensibly dependent on the colonel-general. In 
reality, when decisive actions were about to be fought, they had extensive 
powers and a complete initiative, and this was naturally most advantageous 
to the king, if he made a proper selection of officers. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the organisation of 1569 em- 
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braced the whole royal army. The cavalry and artillery, still formed in 
companies and bands, had undergone but insignificant modifications, and 
remained what they had been in the time 'of Francis I. and Henry II. 
Many of the old infantry bands left to guard the frontier forts were also 
not comprised in the new organisation. These bands were not formed 
into regiments until a later date, but the corps composed of thein claimed 
the privileges enjoyed by the old regiments, and, under the title of moyens 
vieux and petits vieux regiments, took rauk at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, after the regiments of Picardy, Champagne, Pied- 
mont, and Navarre. 

As for the newly levied regiments, that is to say, those which the 
pressure of events daily called under arms, the disorders of the civil wars 
produced an incalculable number. Catholics and reformers, politicians 
and leaguers, all the men, in short, who had birth or merit to recommend 
them, obtained commissions as camp-masters, and formed regiments, 
which only endured so long as their chiefs were in credit or their party 
obtained any successes. Not one of them survived the peace of Vervins 
in 1797. 

The new regiments, for a lengthened period, fared much like the new 
train-bands prior to the regimental period. France had already acquired 
a political importance in Europe, but her financial resources were still 
very limited, and her revenues shamefully administered. In this state of 
affairs it was necessary to raise during war great armies, and during 
peace reduce them to what was strictly necessary for garrisoning the 
fortresses. In war quantity had to make up for quality, and when a 
truce, generally of slight duration, was signed, a mass of soldiers be- 
ginning to be formed had to be disbanded, to the great prejudice ofthe 
treasury and the public safety. This deplorable necessity, which lasted 
until Colbert’s ministry, cost the state prodigious sums, and dried up fora 
long period all the sources of the national prosperity. It was not until 
the reign of Louis XIV. that government began perceiving that there is 
an economy in keeping up permanent armies, always ready to defend the 
country, and thus guaranteeing it against attack. 

The military institutions of France had not undergone other important 
changes when Henry IV. ascended the throne. His predecessor had 
only instituted the office of secretary of state for war, and set on foot 
seven new regiments formed of the old elements for garrison service. He 
was meditating other augmentations, when he fell under the dagger of 
Jacques Clement. It was therefore with the scattered elements com- 
posing the armies of the sons of Henry II. that the first of the Bourbons 
conquered one by one all the provinces of his kingdom, and arrived at 
that peace of the last twelve years of his life which was only momentarily 
troubled by the expedition to Savoy. The repose France then enjoyed 
was employed to heal the wounds forty years of civil war had dealt her, 
and to introduce improvements into the organisation of the army. The 
first care of the king and his devoted minister, Sully, was to regulate the 
finances, and, while diminishing the burdens of the people, prepare re- 
sources for the future. Their first measure was to institute a strict reform 
among the garrisons and the mortes-payes, whose large number and bad 
composition were a permanent cause of disorder in the towns, and thie 
subject of constant complaints from the municipal officers. 
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Before the creation of the permanent train-bands, garrisons merely 
occupied menaced places during war. In peace, and in those pro- 
vinces remote from the scene of hostilities, when war broke out, the 
towns guarded themselves. But with the reign of Charles VII. a dif- 
ferent system was introduced. Whenever this — recaptured a town 
from the English, he placed a garrison in it, as he was not secure of the 
affections of the inhabitants. Under his successors, the border provinces 
newly acquired by the crown were held by the train-bands of Picardy 
and Piedmont. When Charles IX. recalled the garrisons to the army, 


and formed them into regiments, new bands and legionaries took their 
place. The distrust entertained during the civil war as to the temper of 
the townspeople, caused the number of crown garrisons to be greatly 
increased ; the reformers, and at a later date the leaguers, were urged 
by the same motive to do the same, so that there was not a village in 
France without its garrison. 

The soldiers composing these garrisons were of two sorts. On one 
hand, there were all the vagabonds of the country, who had taken up 
the pike or musquetoon because there was no better trade to choose 
during the troubles that agitated the kingdom, and who — to the 
perilous service of the active army, the surer and more lucrative post of 
garrison men. They formed free bands, or companies, paid and kept up 
at the expense of the towns, but only obeying the governors. Next, 
there were the mortes-payes, or invalids, who passed from the ranks of 
the army into the private pay of the governors of cities or castles, and 
became their janissaries. When we reflect that the governors, through 
the confusion and breaking up of parties, had rendered themselves abso- 
lute and independent masters of the cities they were ordered to defend, 
and that in most cases they could only ensure their authority by violence, 
we can conceive the enormity of the abuses engendered by such a state 
of things. 

Henry IV. did not touch the garrisons at the outset, for there were 
too many interests to be humoured there. But, so soon as the League 
was dead, he commenced a pitiless war against the oppressors of the 
towns, and did not cease till he had reduced the bands to the number of 
fifty, which he spread over the most important fortresses. As for the 
mortes-payes, after weeding them, he entrusted the guard of some 
castles to them, and, in 1602, order was everywhere restored. One of 
the things, too, that immediately fixed the attention of the king and his 
minister, was to find a remedy capable of preventing the return of that 
demoralisation which affected the army during the civil war. As Sully 
tells us: 


The military forces and discipline was one of the articles of government which 
most required the application of reform. There is a difficulty in understanding 
how a nation which from its foundation has never ceased hardly to bear arms, 
and which regards them, to a certain extent, as the only profession worth follow- 
ing, should have delayed so long in introducing the proper order. The French 
system was repulsive: men were enrolled by force in the infantry, and compelled 
to march with the stick. Their pay was unjustly withheld, and they were 
threatened with imprisonment. The gibbets were incessantly before their eyes : 
they were reduced to make every effort to desert, and to prevent that the pro- 
vosts kept them constantly confined to camp. The officers themselves, badly 
paid, were, in a certain sense, authorised to commit violence and brigandage. 
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Henry frequently said, and he spoke of it from the experience himself had had, 
that it was impossible for the state to be properly served until a different system 
was introduced among the troops. 

The causes of the evil did not escape the illustrious reformers; they 
were flagrant, for the evil was hardly visible among the old regiments, 
The vices that signalised the ephemeral existence of corps of new forma- 
tion emanated from the bad composition of their cadres, the manner in 
which they were recruited, and, before all, from the fact that a new regi- 
ment was always an object of speculation. Hence, for the war in Savo 
in 1600, Henry preferred to complete the old regiments with militia 
than raise new regiments; and ten years later, when this prince was 
assassinated by Ravaillac, he was on the point of beginning a mortal 
struggle with the powerful House of Austria with only thirteen infantry 
regiments, though they were all composed of old soldiers and picked 
officers. He had understood how beneficial it is, both from a military 
and a financial point of view, to have good large regiments and a small 
staff, and it is to be regretted that his successors, so lavish with their 
commissions, did not follow his example. 

Among the ameliorations due to the reign of Henry IV., we must 
mention great progress made in the artillery, the institution of engineer 
officers, and the first idea of sappers. At the siege of Amiens in 1597, 
the king, feeling annoyed by the cowardice of the peasants ordered to 
dig the trenches, took advantage of a moment of impatience among his 
old bands, and persuaded the infantry to undertake this job. After peace 
was made, he induced a certain numberof men by company to supply 
themselves with the proper tools for digging and wood-cutting. From 
this time there were always sappers in the regiments, until the formation 
of a special corps. In order to lighten the taxes, the king discharged, 
in 1598, the Swiss regiments, only retaining two companies of 100 men 
each. The king’s household was largely increased, and 400 chevau- 
légers substituted for the 200 gentlemen-pensioners. 

With the minority of Louis XIII. civil wars broke out afresh, and 
caused the creation of a great number of French and Swiss regiments. 
Richelieu, among his great administrative reforms, did not neglect the 
army. ‘The regular force, fixed at 2000 cavalry and 18,000 infantry, 
had its pay ensured, two-thirds by the treasury and one-third by the 
provinces, while discipline was rigidly enforced to prevent the towns- 
people being ill treated by the soldiers. Such were the minister’s ar- 
rangements for peace ; but war hardly broke out, ere everything assumed 
gigantic proportions under his energetic impulse. Unable to raise a 
national army so rapidly as he wished, he enrolled foreigners, and during 
the first portion of the Austrian war the forces of France, through the 
excellence of their organisation and their discipline, became the first in 
the world, and became a model to other nations. At the beginning of 
the Thirty Years’ War, the French army had been raised to 228,000 
men, of whom 72,000 were cavalry, and was divided into six armies. 
Cardinal Richelieu accomplished the military and political idea of Henry 
IV. and Sully. But the glorious results had not been obtained without suc- 
cessive creations of regiments, which raised the French army to an effective 
strength hitherto unknown. At the moment when the skilful miuister 
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died, the number of infantry regiments alone amounted to 139, among 
them being three regiments of Guards, one Scotch regiment, six German, 
two Irish, five Swiss, two Lorraine, and one Italian. 

But Richelieu did not content himself with augmenting the royal 
armies to so enormous an extent. As a man of detail, he at times devoted 
much attention to apparently secondary things. The troops were re- 
peatedly exercised in large bodies, in managing the arquebuse, the musket, 
and the pike; fire-arms were improved and lightened ; the cardinal 
encouraged camp-master Arnaud in his researches into the tactics of the 
ancienis, and the illustrious Fobert, also a soldier of fortune, in his first 
theoretical applications. Lastly, during the long siege of Rochelle, where 
all sorts of experiments were made, the cardinal attempted to introduce 
regularity, and up to a certain point uniformity of costume and equipment. 

This question agitated many minds, and not without reason ; troops of 
the same party ought to have means of recognition in the heat of combat, 
and instances of corps serving under the same flags and killing each other 
were very frequent. The absence of a uniform costume, moreover, singu- 
larly aided in surprises, and all the stratagems of war. During the siege 
of Rochelle the captains of the French Guards adopted a special uniform 
for their companies. This example, being encouraged by Louis XIII, 
who was very curious about minor military details, was afterwards imitated 
by the captains of several other corps. At a period when the state did 
not undertake to clothe the troops, this was as much as could be well 
expected. 

Richelieu was the first to form the cavalry and dragoons into regiments. 
From the formation of the orderly companies by Charles VII., up to 1635, 
the horsemen formed companies, or small bands. The advantage of regi- 
ments, or homogeneous corps, placed under a single command, was too 


. 5 . . . . 
evident to escape the sight of the minister, who got rid of the anomaly ; 


but of all the army the infantry must feel the impulse given to all the 
military institutions by the cardinal minister. In 1635 he also filled up 
a gap in the organisation of the army, by creating a large body of 
marines, who took rank among the old regiments. Lastly, in the midst 
of all the formations that owed their life to him, he carried on his hostility 
against the great nobility, and established a new class of privileged regi- 
ments, which were to have precedence over those of the gentlemen. These 
regiments were raised by the state in all parts of France indiscriminately ; 
and, instead of the names of the camp-masters, they bore those of the 
countries that supplied the majority of the men composing them. 

In 1638, three-fifths of the French officers belonged to the citizen class 
and the people. The nobility gnashed their teeth, but what did the 
omnipotent minister, who renewed the seutence of death against duellists, 
and had it carried out with extreme rigour, care for their rage? It was 
not only the quarrelsome temper of the great that he sought to abolish, 
he ordered at the same time the demolition of all castles that did not 
serve to defend towns; he ordered the lords to dismiss all the men-at- 
arms they kept in their private pay; he forced the governors to give 
account of the levy of troops, and restricted their civil and military 
power in order to augment that of the king’s lieutenants, to whom he 
gave a new position. By his severity he proved to the nobles that they 
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were as little before the law as the least subjects of the kingdom, and 
the result of his measures was most beneficial to the interests of the 
army. 

4 was also in 1635, that year so fertile from a military point of view, 
that the division of the regiments into battalions was introduced. At 
first it was only temporary, the internal administration of the corps not 
being sufficiently advanced for it to be otherwise; but the principle was 
established, and it was soon perceived that by this division it would be 
possible to obviate all the inconveniences produced in strategic operations 
by corps numerically too strong and so unequal as were the regiments at 
that day. It was therefore with the object of having some regularity 
that the regiments were divided, though only in times of war, into two 
or three battalions, commanded by the senior captains, and from this 
period the infantry were only reckoned in the army by the number of 
battalions. 

This was the last important measure adopted during the reign of 
Louis XIII., who died a short time after Richelieu, the one hated and ad- 
mired, as Voltaire says, the other already forgotten. Louis XIV., aged five, 
succeeded his father, as Cardinal de Mazarin did Richelieu. The new 
minister followed the external policy of the man who had been his master, 
and, in order to continue the wars undertaken, further increased the effec- 
tive strength of the army. Unfortunately, renewed internal troubles 
plunged France once more into the state of anarchy from which the violent 
energy of the minister of Louis XIII. had drawn it; but these troubles 
had no influence on the military operations, or on the institution of the 
army, before which a splendid horizon gleamed ; for, after the death of 
the man who had directed the great struggle in which France was again 
engaged, when the royalty once more reposed on a child in a cradle and 
a woman, Spain, bleeding and shattered, roused herself, and by a 
supreme effort tried to profit by the civil disorders of France to regain 
that European supremacy which Richelieu had wrested from her. 

The army, amid all the disorders of the civil war, though very badly 
treated, displayed a devotion forming a singular contrast with the cowardly 
defection of the most illustrious of its chiefs. The Regent and Mazarin 
were thus requited for all the concessions they had made to the nobility. 
The seigneurs only employed their authority to raise soldiers arbitrarily ; 
no resistance could be offered them, and more than 50,000 Frenchmen 
were compelled by them to take up arms against the royal army, which 
daily diminished. While it had a strength of 290,000 men under 
Richelieu, it did not count 35,000 twenty years later. 

We have here reached an important epoch of the history of the French 
army, and will stop for the present. On another occasion we propose to 
follow its development from the reign of Louis XIV. up to the outbreak 
of the French revolution. 











